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Few men of the present century have exerted a stronger in- 
fluence on theological science than Dr. Ferdinand Christian von 
Baur, late Professor of Theology at the University of Tiibingen. 
For nearly thirty years his name has been on the lips of every 
one in Germany; his works and views have been the centre of 
innumerable struggles ; and what has long been true of Germany 
is becoming equally true of England. There is, therefore, a 
very natural curiosity to know who Baur was; where he was 
born and brought up; what was his training; from what school 
of thought he issued; through what course of development he 
passed in arriving at the results commonly called the ‘ Tiibin- 
gen views ;’ and what were his principal works, their merits, 
and defects. This curiosity we shall do our best to gratify. 

Baur was born on the 2nd of June, 1792, in the village of 
Schmiden, Wiirtemberg, not far from Stuttgart, where his father 
was village pastor. When Ferdinand was eight years old, his 
father was promoted to the deanery of Blaubeuren—a place in 
which the son also subsequently held an official position. Even 
as a child, Baur was saaieble sober and quiet, and evinced a 


strong inclination to intellectual pursuits. He cared little for 
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either playmates or play. He was also very sensitive and shy. 
Indeed, a certain measure of shyness clung to him to the end of 
his days. These peculiarities were inherited in part from his 
mother, whose constitution was marked by a touch of melan- 
choly ; but they were fostered also by the simplicity, strictness, 
and seriousness which reigned in the family. Till he was 
fourteen years of age his father instructed him at home, but then 
he entered the school at Blaubeuren, where he remained two 

ears. The discipline at Blaubeuren seems to have been rather 
like that which used to prevail at many of our English public 
schools—very severe; and the time the youth spent there 
proved so painful, that he was greatly delighted to remove 
to Maulbronn, where the teachers were both more merciful and 
more skilful. The public schools of Wtrtemberg were at that 
time more like those of England than is at present the case in 
Germany. Even now they bear the name ‘Cloisters,’ and are in 
reality old Roman Catholic monasteries, which, at the Reforma- 
tion, instead of being appropriated by the princes and nobility, as 
was too frequently the case in other countries, were converted into 
' schools, which were in the main supported by the confiscated 

revenues. Fifty years ago, too, their arrangements wore very 
much ofa monastic character. In 1809, Baur entered the Tiibin- 
gen Stift, or Foundation, a sort of theological seminary connected 
with the University. As this institution has harboured within its 
walls, at one time or another, some of the most distinguished men 
of Germany—as, for example, Schelling, Hegel, Baur, Strauss, 
Vischer, Dorner, and others—it may be well to give here a brief 
notice of it, especially as its character and constitution have 
great peculiarities. The seat of the seminary is an old monastery, 
which at once attracts the attention of the traveller who ap- 
proaches the town from the river Neckar. The older part of 
the building was once occupied by Augustine friars; numerous 
alterations, however, have given to the whole a rather modern 
appearance. It occupies a fine situation. The upper stories 
command a glorious view upwards towards the Suabian Alps; 
and downwards to the rushing Neckar, with its boatmen and 
raftsmen, between whom and the students a war of words has 
been waged as far back as memory reaches. The entire build- 
ing, with the exception of two halls and the dining-room or 
refectory, is divided into studies and bedrooms, accommodating 
from six to ten students each. Between every two rooms lives 
a young man called a Repetent (literally a ‘ Repeater ;’ a sort of 
tutor), whose duty it is to watch over the conduct, to direct the 
studies, and spur on the industry of the young men entrusted to 
his charge. Stiftlers, as we may call them, attend the 
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lectures at the University. They are divided into classes called 
Promotions ; and to each Promotion are assigned certain rooms, 
with which, as might be expected, are associated all sorts of nick- 
names, memories, peculiar customs, and traditions. The Promo- 
tions are subjected to periodical examinations in philosophy and 
dogmatic theology by the Repetents ; every half-year an essay 
has to be prepared, and at the close of the Semestre, a special 
examination decides the position to be assigned to their members. 
This is an arrangement, as connected with an university, surely 
well worthy of imitation. The discipline and methods observed 
at the Stift, with their somewhat formal and scholastic character, 
seem to have suited the constitution of Baur’s mind. The 
industry, thoroughness, and thoughtfulness which marked him 
as a boy, and which his father had not failed to foster, he con- 
tinued to display as a student, so that when he quitted the 
University in 1814, he was allowed to be the best informed, and 
in a scientific point of view, the ablest member of the Promotion 
to which he had belonged. Prior tocommencing his University 
career, his attention had been almost exclusively devoted to 
classical philology, and even then he had acquired an unusually 
thorough knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages and 
literatures. During the first two years the course of stud 
prescribed at the Stift includes primarily, philosophy, and, 
secondarily, history and philology; the last three years are 
devoted to purely theological studies—also an excellent arrange- 
ment. Even at this period of his life Baur is said to have evinced 
a special liking for those philosophical inquiries into the history 
of religion and doctrine, which subsequently absorbed all his 
energies. Plato amongst ancient philosophers, and Fichte and 
Schelling amongst the moderns, were his favourites. There 
is also little doubt, that his lifelong preference for the his- 
torical departments of theology was due in part to the example 
of one of the then professors at Tiibingen, E~ G. Bengel, who 
was the first to introduce Church History, the History of Doctrine, 
and Comparative Theology into the regular Uniyersity course. 
The other theological professors, though several of them were 
men of repute—as, for example, the orientalist, Schnurrer, and 
the two Flatts—do not seem to have exerted any special influence 
on him; at all events, if we may judge from the interesting 
chapter on the Theological Faculty of Tiibingen, which he him- 
self wrote for Kliipfel’s History of the Shemini of Tiibingen. 
It is customary for the ablest of the Stift/ers, when their course 
is completed, after spending two years in some department of 
practical work, to return to the Stift as Repetents. Baur accord- 
ingly served two years as assistant preacher ina — parish, 
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and assistant teacher at one of the lower seminaries, in Schénthal. 
In 1816, he re-entered the Stift as Repetent, but his stay was 
a brief one. Instead of making the scientific tour, for which 
the Government supplies the necessary funds to meritorious and 
promising young men—a tour which is sometimes extended to 
France, sometimes to England—Baur was compelled, after a 
short time, to look out for a permanent position. In July, 1817, 
his father died—he had lost his mother two years before—and 
five brothers and sisters being left very scantily provided for, he, as 
the eldest, and the only one capable of earning anything, felt it to 
be his duty to assume the position and responsibilities of head of 
the family. In consideration of these painful circumstances, and 
of his own great abilities and acquirements, the authorities did 
what is very rarely done, namely, they made the young Repetent, 
Professor of Philology and History at the Seminary of Blau- 
beuren, where he himself had been two years a pupil. At 
Blaubeuren he remained nine years, and these nine years seem 
to have been some of the happiest in his life. He married, while 
there, a wife in every way suitable to his position and character— 
cheerful, faithful, practical—by whom he had five children, of 
whom one died during the first months of its life ; the other four 
outlived their parents. The situation of the Cloister, a few 
miles from Ulm, in the midst of the Suabian Alps, surrounded by 
the hills, and with its fresh, invigorating air, was admirably 
suited to Baur’s disposition and constitution. One of his choicest 
pleasures was a long walk among the mountains. In other respects, 
also, he was fortunately circumstanced. One of his fellow-pro- 
fessors, Kern, became his intimate friend, and the two were in the 
constant habit of wandering together, over hills and through 
valleys, freely discussing their plans, and communicating the 
ideas and theories which engaged their attention. The position 
did not, of course, lack its difficulties; amongst others, the 
Ephorus, as the head master is entitled, was a very peculiar and 
eccentric man ; otherwise, Baur’s relationship to both teachers 
and scholars was an unusually happy one. The department 
assigned to him was the Greek and Roman prose classical 
writers ; his method was mainly critical and philosophical. For 
example, in reading Herodotus, he introduced his classes to the 
higher regions and aspects of mythology ; in reading Livy, he 
discussed the critical problems first started by Niebuhr; in 
reading Tacitus, he pointed out the marvellous psychological art 
displayed by that greatest of all ancient historians. Nor did the 
zeal and love with which he devoted himself to his duties fail of 
their reward. He had the satisfaction of seeing not a few of the 
youths who were brought under his influence become distin- 
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guished men. Amongst them were Vischer, the eminent writer 
on esthetics; Pfizer, a distinguished publicist; Zimmermann, 
poet and historian; D. F. Strauss, and many others. In what 
estimation he was held by the more talented of his pupils may be 
seen from the following words from the pen of D. F. Strauss, 
in the preface to his life of Marklin, another Blaubeurian :— 


‘As far as the teachers were concerned,’ says he, ‘ we certainly 
were fortunate beyond all the other Cloister-schools of Wiirtemberg. 
For two men like Baur and Kern, each so excellent in his own par- 
ticular way, and supplementing the other so admirably, can surely 
seldom, if ever, have been connected with the same institution at one 
and the same time. They both of them had, perhaps, one fault—that 
they took too high flights for us fledglings ; that there was too little 
of the letter and too much of the spirit in their instructions. This, 
however, arose, doubtless, from the circumstance that they them- 
selves were developing whilst engaged in teaching—a circumstance 
which not a little heightened the value and attractiveness of their 
method—at all events, tor the more talented amongst us. Themselves 
scarcely outgrown the age of youth, they made us witnesses to, and 
partakers in, their own growth, and constituted us, as it were, the 
companions of their own voyages of discovery. This was specially 
the case with Baur, who was then journeying without a proper com- 
pass, over the vast ocean of mythology, and had already touched at 
not a few points of the coasts, by whose subsequeyt more ecunplete 
exploration he so greatly enriched Germair ‘scicnee. ,. The, hife and 
character of our two teachers wexe aise such.as tg exert, 2.permanent 
and beneficial influence on weil-disposed, youtas.. Baur, ~pax- 
ticular, was devoted heart and soul to learned and philosophical 
inquiries ; he lived for science; other enjoyments than his studies 
he never sought; in this respect he has always remained for me, and 
doubtless, too, for others who became more intimately acquainted 
with him, an ideal. This, his own complete devotion to study, was 
the root of the only complaint we ever could bring against the glorious 
man—to wit, that he was unable to understand how young blood like 
ours could yearn for liberty to play and do as we liked on beautiful 
summer days. In this respect, his colleague Kern was much more 
to our mind. Our petitions for more time on Sunday afternoons, or 
for permission to make longer excursions on holidays, had always to 
encounter the greatest hindrances from Baur. But as we knew that 
he expected from us merely a small part of what he was accustomed to 
impose on and exact from himself, this failing did not permanently 
interfere with the veneration and love we felt for our remarkable 
teacher.’ 


We shall refer to his inner development and literary occupa- 
tions during the Blaubeuren period, when we come to review 
them as a whole: our intention is first to sketch his outward 
life. 
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The death, in March, 1826, of E. G. Bengel, his former 
teacher at the University of Tiibingen, and to whom we have 
referred before as having exerted a strong influence on the direc- 
tion of Baur’s studies, was the occasion of a complete change in 
the latter’s prospects. Baur was one of the first men suggested 
as a successor to Bengel; and the students at once presented a 
tition to the authorities that he might be appointed. The 
Theological Faculty, indeed, refused their recommendation, for 
they deemed him—and not unjustly—to have departed from the 
supernaturalistic principles which still prevailed in the teach- 
ings at Tibingen, and proposed Steudel instead; but the 
Government appointed him notwithstanding, and to Baur’s great 
joy, called his friend and colleague Kern to another vacant 
rofessorship. Baur himself did nothing whatever to secure 
the position offered him, though it was in every respect more 
honourable, congenial, and lucrative than the one he already 
held. Indeed, so far from seeking it, he was so fearful of 
not being competent for its duties, that he actually went to 
Stuttgart for the purpose of requesting that the appointment 
might not be given to him; but he was too late. In a letter to 
a friend also he spoke of being oppressed by a distressing feeling 
of his insufficiency to meet the claims which must be made on 
him. ,,Once appointed, hawever: he set to work with all the 
industry ang energy ibat-stvod his command. He entered on 
his new duties in the, aytumn. of.,1826. His principal subjects 
were Churca History tad ;the History of Doctrine; then came 
Comparative’ Theology, and the Exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment; and in the third rank, Introduction to, and the Theology 
of the New Testament. He delivered lectures also, for a 
considerable time, on Protestant Ecclesiastical Law. When 
we consider how eminent a rank he held, or was capable of 
holding, in each of these varied departments, one of which is 
enough for any ordinary man, we cannot but express great 
admiration both for his abilities, his previous acquirements, and 
his indefatigable industry. In addition to his other work, he 
also preached regularly once every Sunday, until advancin 
years compelled him to delegate the duty to a substitute; an 
from 1837 onwards he was one of the conductors of the Theo- 
logical Seminary. How he could find time for the numerous 
books, articles, pamphlets, dissertations, and so forth, which 
flowed from his pen, and most of which evinced a profound 
acquaintance with both the ancient and modern literature bear- 
ing on their subjects, one can scarcely comprehend; but, in 
fact, he was intellectually a giant, besides being a man of 
exceedingly regular and industrious habits. Summer and 
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winter he rose at four o’clock in the morning; during the 
winter, in order to save his servants the trouble of rising unne- 
cessarily early, he worked several hours in a cold room—even 
when the cold was so intense, that his ink was frozen: at noon 
and in the evening he regularly took a walk—the only recrea- 
tion he allowed himself. Strauss refers to the beginning of 
Baur’s activity at Tubingen in the following terms :— 


‘When Bengel died, the theological faculty was not a little per- 
plexed to find a suitable successor ; for he was a man who, from the 
weight and energy of his character, and the vigour and clearness of 
his intellect, had carried the students along with him. The only 
other professor who could be thought of was Steudel, and he was 
on many accounts not eligible. Amongst the younger theologians 
of the country, the most prominent in every respect were Baur and 
Kern, our two Blaubeuren teachers ; and despite many a difficulty, 
the greatest of which arose from their being tainted with the pan- 
theistic philosophy of the day, they were appointed. In their 
opening disputations they raised the banner of Schleiermacherian- 
ism, and thus inaugurated a totally new theology and philosophical 
era in Tiibingen. From that day the old Tibingen School, founded 
by Storr, gradually lost its importance and at the death of Steudel, 
disappeared altogether ; and the new Tiibingen school entered on its 
active and influential existence. As may be imagined, we old 
Blaubeurians were greatly delighted to have again as our guides our 
respected teachers, to whom we had occasionally written complaining 
of the dearth that reigned both in philology and philosophy, and we 
naturally entered at once into a closer relationship to them than 
the rest of the students. Baur worked his way into the enormous 
domains of Church History and the History of Doctrine with 
remarkable speed and facility. When I heard him, he was lecturing 
on these subjects for the first time; and yet even then he seemed 
at home in all the chief branches.’ 


These it must of course be remembered are the words of an 
admiring pupil; but still they are in substance correct. What- 
ever our judgment may be as to Baur’s principles and results, 
there can but be one opinion as to the profundity of his learning 
and the grasp of his mind, in his own peculiar departments. 
With a measure of excusable pride, he used occasionally to show 
to friends the drawers and cases in which his immense mass of 
extracts from ancient and modern writers was piled up. To his 
publications we shall hereafter make more detailed reference, 
Of his outward life little remains to be narrated. In 1839 he lost 
his beloved wife. In 1842 his two most intimate friends, Kern 
and the Suabian historian Heyd, died, and created a gap which 
was never afterwards filled up. Amongst his former pupils were 
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several who enjoyed his friendship, but with all their veneration 
and attachment they could not supply the place of those who 
were departed. e felt himself alone. This feeling was 
deepened too by the relations he held for a considerable time 
with his University colleagues, who agreed with neither his 
philosophical nor his critical principles and results. 

On the one hand, they deemed him to be an enemy of the 
Faith that he was appointed to expound and defend; on the other 
hand, he judged them to be illiberal and unphilosophical ; and 
accordingly unpleasant scenes could not but occur. The 
Government also took up, at a later period, a different position 
with relation to the Church and its teachers, and began to insist 
on the latter being men of substantially orthodox opinions. No 
attempt, indeed, was made to interfere with Baur; but one of 
his colleagues was removed because of his theological views ; 
every possible hindrance was put in the way of the appointment 
of such as were known to be his pupils and sympathizers; and 
he himself was regarded with disfavour—reasons enough for 
a man’s being uncomfortable, however learned and philosophical. 
We in this country should say that, with his critical and 
hilosophical principles, he ought not to have remained pro- 
essor, much less a preacher of Lutheran theology. But several 
reasons may be urged in favour of a charitable judgment, both 
in his case and in that of other German theologians. We regard 
their position from a practical point of view; they from a 
theoretical: we judge them as the trainers of the future pastors 
of a church, with a clearly-defined and fixed system of doctrine, 
who as such have no right to teach what runs counter to, or 
is not in substantial harmony therewith ; they consider one of 
their primary duties, if not their primary duty, to be the 
furtherance of theological science: they believe themselves to 
be appointed at the University specially, if not solely, for this 
latter purpose, just as philologians, philosophers, and others 
are appointed ; and accordingly they maintain that it is absurd 
to attempt to prescribe beforehand the results at which they 
are to arrive. If this view of their position be correct—and 
whether correct or no, it is in substance pretty widely enter- 
tained—then Baur, and others like him, who deviate widely from 
the belief of their respective churches, are so far justified. This 
view, however, is certainly an incorrect one; for whilst the 
professors in other faculties are not pledged to any scientific 
principles at all, theologians are, if not directly, yet indirectly, 
pledged to teach in accordance with the creeds of the church to 
which they belong. One thing, however, is certain, that what- 
ever the letter of the law may prescribe, custom, usage allows to 
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theologians a far greater degree of liberty in Germany than it 
does in England. But if latitude be allowed to the professor, 
surely the preacher ought to stand firmly in the old paths. And 
yet both charity and other very weighty considerations compel 
one to assume that he, like others of his class, both living and 
dead, men of the highest honour and of unimpeached sincerity, 
believed himself to be capable of preaching all that is essential 
in Christianity, and that what he assailed and sought to 
destroy was but the outward and perishable husk. Willing, 
however, as we are to allow to charity the widest possible scope, 
we cannot see how such a belief could be arrived at without a 
measure of unconscious, if not conscious, sophistry. But this is 
not the place for a full discussion of this interesting, and just 
now very important question, which is seriously threatening the 
honour and sincerity of other churches, as well as the Lutheran. 

During the latter part of his life, though in other respects 
strong and hearty, Baur suffered from asthma and sleeplessness 
to such an extent that he was frequently kept awake the whole 
night. But he was not a man to succumb under trifles. For 
the first sixteen years of his residence at Tiibingen, he never once 
omitted a lecture because of indisposition. In the sixty-ninth 
year of his age, on July 15, 1860, he had a paralytic stroke ; from 
which, however, he seemed to recover. But he was unable to 
resume his lectures at the commencement of the winter Semestre, 
and the fears excited by his state in the minds of his family 
and friends soon proved to be well grounded, for on the 29th 
of November in the same year he was seized during a sitting 
of the University Senate with another and severer stroke, 
which three days after resulted in his death. 

The personal appearance of Baur was dignified and imposing ; 
he was tall and strongly built ; he hada noble head ; and in later 
years, when his hair had become grey, or even white, he made a 
fine patriarchal impression. The estimate given of his character 
by Zeller, his son-in-law, to whose work, mentioned at the head 
of this article, we are mainly indebted for our information, as well 
as by Vischer and others, is highly flattering. They attribute 
to him nobility of sentiment; rich tenderness of heart; 
scrupulous conscientiousness; unwavering faithfulness to duty ; 
self-forgetfulness ; a complete absence of pretence and assump- 
tion; openness and uprightness; great readiness to sympathize 
and help where sympathy and help were needed; unwillingness to 
wound the feelings of others, even of opponents, so long as their 
opposition was honourable, but the capability of fiery indignation 
where he thought he discerned impure, ignoble motives; and 
finally great tolerance towards those who differed from him. They 
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say that a thorough antagonist was always pleasanter to him than 
a half antagonist, and that on this account, when new appointments 
had to be made in the theological faculty, he gave his voice 
rather for the out-and-out orthodox than for those who were 
neither the one nor the other. In his replies to antagonists, 
however, and in his treatment of works in defence of orthodoxy, 
he showed frequently a bitterness which scarcely harmonises 
with the praise just quoted. His industry was unwearied, his 
power of work immense, his memory excellent, and his devotion 
to the scientific investigation of truth, according to his under- 
standing of truth and science, undoubted. At the same time, 
we greatly question his possession of the qualifications specifically 
necessary to arriving at the truth concerning Christianity. 
Like many, if not most German scholars, he lacked at least two of 
the fundamental requisites in an historian, especially in the his- 
torian of a great vital movement, like that of the rise and progress 
of the Christian Church, namely, a large practical acquaintance 
with the varied modes of action found in free communities, and 
freedom from preconceived theories. But the most serious lack 
in him as a Christian theologian was the one indicated in the 
following words from the pen of an admirer—words which are 
apparently true, and are intended to convey great praise :— 
‘ His was a completely —— nature. No trace of personal 
‘needs or struggles is discoverable in connection with his 
‘ investigations of Christianity. The positive beliefs which he 
‘had carried with him from the period of youth he suffered to 
‘ remain as they were until scientific inquiry had shown them 
‘to be untenable.’ His son-in-law says, indeed, that with the 
keenness of a critic who is unconcerned about consequences, he 
combined the conservative spirit of an historian; that the 
subject of his inquiries was as sacred to his heart as to that of 
the most orthodox of his opponents; and that he hoped rather 
to reveal and preserve than to obscure and destroy the true 
essence of religion, by freely and critically investigating its rise 
and history. Hence it was possible for him, as it was possible 
for Schleiermacher, whilst with cold-blooded and merciless logic 
rejecting one after another the main elements of orthodox 
Obsistianity as received by the Church, to preach every Sunday 
with warmth and earnestness. But it is in a much profounder 
sense that Christianity must be a vital question to the historian 
who would arrive at true results regarding its rise and progress. 
He alone who has felt himself to be under bondage to sin and 
guilt, who has become conscious of the yearning in our innermost 
nature after a living God; whose most urgent demand is to 
know how he stands with his Maker, is competent, other things 
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being equal, to weigh the problem of Christianity: in a word, 
the oe to its complicated wards is the cry of the Philippian 
jailer, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ And there seems to be 
no reason for believing that Baur ever felt the need of a Saviour 
other than himself. 

Considered merely in his professional capacity, Baur may be 
almost described as a model. His complete and burning 
devotion to science for its own sake; his profound learning; his 
own constant growth ; his clear, manly, unpretending style and 
manner of lecturing, with occasional bursts of what approached 
to eloquence—all fitted him to fire his youthful hearers and give 
a decided impulse to their studies. And in point of fact, an 
unusual number of eminent men did issue from his classes. One 
can only wish that more of them had displayed their ability in 
combating rather than in supporting and further developing 
their master’s perverse theories and results ! 

But it is time to take a glance at the course of his develop- 
ment, and at the works which flowed from his pen. 

He was brought up as a boy, and studied as a young man 
under the influence of what is termed in Germany the old 
Supernaturalistic School of Tiibingen, whose principal represen- 
tatives were Storr and the two Flatts. This said Supernaturalism, 
was in reality a cross between the orthodoxy of the Church and 
Rationalism; a combination of Kantianism and Christianity. 
For whilst differing from Rationalism in the recognition of the 
Bible as a revelation of truths, which human reason could not 
discover for itself, and of miracles and prophecy, as the main 
evidences of the divinity of the Scriptures ; it, at the same time, 
approximated in various ways to that system and to Socinianism, 
in regard to essential elements of Christianity ; as for example 
the person of Christ, His work, the work of the Spirit, and 
kindred topics. In one word, formally it stood on the side of 
orthodoxy ; materially in many respects on the side of Rational- 
ism. Here was not much to satisfy an inquiring and able 
mind like Baur’s; and, as he never tasted what living Christian 
faith is, his mind soon took a direction further and further 
away from orthodoxy. During his residence as Repetent in 
the Tubingen Stiff, if we may judge from a review of a 
work on Biblical Theology, which he then published in 
Bengel’s ‘ Archiv,’ and which was probably his first lite 
attempt, his point of view was that of a philosophical Super- 
naturalism. ‘The work reviewed was decidedly rationalistic, and 
Baur defends the doctrine both of the Old and New Testament 
against its author. As this essay stands out in very marked 
contrast to his later productions, it will be well to notice some 
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of its more prominent thoughts. Speaking of the various 
religions of the world, he says, that though one may allow the 
existence of a general revelation of God, in various forms and 
degrees, through reason, there is no good ground for denying 
special revelations. Whether in any particular case we have 
such a special revelation before us, must be decided by an 


examination. He affirms that we have such revelations in the 


Old and New Testaments. He defends the thorough credibility 
of the Gospel history, and rejects the mythical explanation of 
some of its narratives. That such mythical additions to history 
are possible, he allows; but denies their presence in our Gospels. 
Not even the existence of important discrepancies will he 
concede. Miracles are no stumbling-block in his way; and he 
expresses himself utterly unable to understand how any one can 
throw doubt on the fact of the resurrection, concerning which he 
speaks in the following emphatic terms :—‘So certain as the 
‘rise of the Christian Church was only possible through the 
‘ firm faith in the Risen One; so certain is it that this faith 
‘ could rest on no other foundation than the historic truth of the 
‘ resurrection of Jesus.? What a contrast to his later position ! 
As Semler issued from the Orphan House in Halle, and Kant 
from a pietistic family in Konigsberg, so Baur issued from the 
old Tiibingen school of Storr and Bengel. 

The first great revolution in his mental history seems to have 
been caused by the study of the works of Fichte and Schelling. 
To the former in particular he was strongly attracted, and he 
completely imbibed his spirit and method. The two great 
characteristics of Fichte, intellectual and moral vigour, energy 
of thought and energy of will, awakened such a response in 
Baur, that the similarity and affinity between 'the two became 
and remained unmistakable. Whilst, however, the former was 
productive, the latter was more reproductive. Fichte’s sphere 
was pure speculation, Baur’s was the philosophy of history. 
Fichte originated, Baur applied. Their mutual resemblance 
extended also to their relation to Christianity. Both alike, 
whilst acknowledging that our entire intellectual life is moulded 
by Christianity, that we owe in particular to Jesus that most 
precious element of our present knowledge, the insight into the 
unity of God and man, and that the life and words of Christ 
constituted a new epoch in the world’s history, were very indif- 
ferent towards what is commonly called historical Christianity. 
The idea which lay at the back of Baur’s later investigations 
and made him so indifferent to results, cannot be better expressed 
than in the words of Fichte:—‘ If a man be really united with 
‘ God, it matters little in what way he arrived thereat ; it would 
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‘ be useless and perverse, instead of living in the thing, to be 
‘ constantly renewing the memory of the way by which it was 
‘ attained.’ ‘The metaphysical eternal truth alone gives blessed- 
‘ness ; history consists of mere facts, each of which is an isolated 
‘ and independent whole,’and as such, is to some extent one-sided 
‘and partial; the individual facts or persons in and by which 
‘the truth is revealed and embodied are but transition-points, 
‘ and the eternal Word has to be born afresh in every new fact 
‘or person.’ He did not, indeed, at once arrive at the position 
indicated above, for he was a man of comparatively slow growth, 
and other factors were destined to exert a strong influence on 
his mind. 

The next important step in his development was the result of 
his study of Schleiermacher’s ‘ Glaubenslehre’ in 1821. Indeed, 
so decidedly did that celebrated system of theology colour his 
mind, that for a considerable period he might have been desig- 
nated a Schleiermacherian, and was in fact looked upon and con- 
demned as such by the theological faculty of Tiibingen. His 
first great work, entitled ‘Symbolik und Mythologie oder die 
‘Naturreligion des Alterthums,’ (Symbolism and Mythology, 
or the Natural Religions of the Ancient World,) published 
three years afterwards in 1824, bears most marked traces of 
the change through which he had recently passed. Both in 
his definition of the essence of religion, as the feeling of absolute 
dependence, and in his classification of religious systems as 
natural, positive, and ethical, does he betray Schleiermacher’s 
influence. In opposition to the essay previously noticed, he now 
maintains that there is a revelation wherever the Divine stirs 
the depths ofthe human soul in a new and peculiar manner ; that 
the distinction drawn between natural and supernatural reve- 
lations is untenable; that history as a whole is a revelation of 
God, and that, consequently, mythology is one of the links of 
revelation; and that the difference between one religion and 
another, between one revelation and another, is merely a matter 
of degree. But thorough as had been his absorption of the 
spirit and fundamental ideas of Schleiermacher’s system, the 
original affinity between him and Fichte, and especially the con- 
gruity of the principle above referred to, with the entire tendency 
of Baur’s mind, carried him soon out again beyond his new mas- 
ter. Far asSchleiermacher went in undervaluing the historical 
and objective, and in exalting the metaphysical and subjective, 
he still assigned to the actual Christ, to Jesus of Nazareth, 
the central place in his system, and looked upon him as in some 
sort the full realization of the ideal. Baur, on the contrary, con- 
sidering the union of the ideal and real, of the metaphysical 
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and historical, of the fulness of the eternal Word with the indi- 
vidual man Jesus, to be an impossibility, charged Schleiermacher 
with inconsistency, and called upon him to speak out openly the 
truth; apparently insinuatin e that he had been prevented by fear 
from carrying out his principles to their legitimate consequences. 
This evoked a rather bitter disavowal from Schleiermacher, 
which of course estranged the two from each other. Baur used 
to remark playfully—“ In Tiibingen, I am accused of being a 
‘ follower of Schleiermacher, and Schleiermacher himself repu- 
‘diates me.’ Zeller, indeed, describes his father-in-law as more 
Schleiermacherian than anything else, even to the end of his days ; 
but this is not the judgment of others quite as competent to form 
an opinion ; still, though the pupil subsequently went beyond the 
master, the Schleiermacherian element continued to hold no insig- 
nificant place in Baur’s mental life and activity. An examination, 
in particular, of one of his most important works—the Refutation 
of the Catholic theologian Moéhler’s work on Protestantism and 
Catholicism, published first in 1833, and again in 1836—would 
abundantly prove this; but the limited space assigned to this 
article prevents our entering into details. 

About the time when Baur was, as it were, breaking with 
Schleiermacher, another bright star rose on his horizon, amongst 
whose satellites he has ever since been popularly reckoned—to 
wit, Hegel. The work of Hegel with which he first made 
acquaintance was the ‘ Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion,’ 
the influence of which is clearly discernible in the reply to 
Mohler just mentioned. Some of the main ideas of the ‘ Reply ’ 
may in fact be fairly described as an amalgam of Schleier- 
macherianism and Hegelianism, which, as he deemed the two 
to be essentially one, so far as concerned Christianity and religion, 
need cause no surprise. In the full sense of the term, he could 
scarcely be called an Hegelian; for though he appropriated 
Hegel’s general ideas on the philosophy of religion and religious 
history, he did so, probably, rather because they fitted into, and 
formed, asit were, the crown of his previous developments, than 
as part of their author’s entire system. These ideas he himself 
sums up as follows in his work on Gnosticism :—‘ The most general 
‘ pre-supposition of Hegel’s system of religious philosophy is the 
‘ idea that history is a process by means of which, as it were, God, 
‘ the absolute spirit, comes to Himself, and gains the knowledge 
‘ and possession of the contents of His own being. God cannot 
‘be conceived as a living concrete God without ascribing to 
‘ Him an inner movement, belonging essentially to His nature ; 
‘and the finite mind is merely one of the forms assumed by the 
‘ absolute mind in its passage to the full knowledge and possession 
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‘ of itself.’ * These words give us the thread running through all 


his larger works, without a full recognition of which we shall 
never understand them aright. 


But imperfectly as we have indicated the four great factors in 
Baur’s development—Supernaturalism, Fichte, Schleiermacher, 
and Hegel—we must now pass to the third part of our task, 
which is to give a brief account of his literary labours. 

We have already alluded to his first important work, ‘Sym- 
‘bolik und Mythologie,’ in 3 vols., published in 1824, whilst he 
was still at Blaubeuren. This has excited less attention than 
any other of its author’s productions ; for though evincing great 
learning, and resting on a more thorough philosophical basis— 
the fruit of his contact with Schleiermacher—than the extensive 
book of Creuzer, his predecessor in the field, yet it was 
decidedly defective and unreliable, owing to its combinations 
being arbitrary and its etymologies frequently very fanciful. 
Baur’s reading, in fact, had been heretofore too exclusively con- 
fined to the writers of Greece and Rome for him to be full 
competent to such an undertaking. At the same time, a 
things considered, it was a remarkable production, and not only 
called forth warm praise from Creuzer, with whom he corre- 


* These words will look very mysterious—perhaps muddy—to most of 
our readers; at the risk of darkening counsel with words without\enowledge, 
we will try to make their sense a little clearer. Every one knows that 
there is much in a man, in the nature, constitution, workings, contents 
of his mind, of which he is ignorant. Now, to the knowledge of this 
inner substance, content of himself, he can only arrive by living and 
acting; in other words, what is in him comes gradually forth in the 
history through which he passes, and is thus revealed to him. This is 
what an Hegelian would term the process mediating between me and 
myself; the process by which I come into the possession of myself; for, be 
it remarked, though (excuse, oo readers, the nearness of a Bull!) I am 
myself from the very first, 1 never properly possess myself till I know 
and understand myself, that is, till a mediation between myself and my- 
self has been effected. What holds good of us must hold good of God, says 
Hegel, if God be really a living concrete God. It is true, He is absolute, 
infinite; but His absoluteness relates to the contents, the substance of 
His being, as our finitude relates also to the substance of our being. He 
is absolute ; He is infinite: we are conditioned ; we are finite. Accord- 
ingly, if we were to know ourselves into the remotest and smallest corner 
of our being, our knowledge would be a finite knowledge, and our spirit 
would be a finite spirit. But though God is absolute, He has not, so to 
speak, at the outset, an absolute knowledge of His absolute substance or 
being. This He can only attain by passing a historical process. 
This process is the history of the world, and the history of finite minds, 
1.€., their coming to themselves, may be compared to sparks or flashes of 
light revealing each to the absolute being something of itself. 

Such, at all events, is our understanding of the matter. If we are mis- 


taken, we are not the first to misapprehend a man who is said not to have 
understood himself. 
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sponded whilst engaged in writing it, but it became the occasion 
of his being appointed Professor at Tiibingen. 

Amongst his smaller productions between 1824 and 1833 
were articles and short treatises, on such subjects as ‘The 
‘ Gnostic Character of Schleiermacher’s System’ (1827), ‘ Arian- 
‘ ism’ (1828), ‘ The Ebionites’ (1831), ‘ Andrew Osiander’s Doc- 
‘trine of Justification’ (1831) ; but these we must pass over 
without further notice. In 1833 appeared his first larger mono- 
graph on a subject taken from the History of Dogmas, the work 
on the ‘ Religious System of the Manicheans,’ which sought to show 
that Manicheanism was in its origin a reform of the religious 
system of Zoroaster, brought about by the influence of Buddhism, 
and not, as has frequently been maintained, a combination of 
Christianity and Parseeism. His next work was one to which we 
have already alluded—the Reply to Mohler, entitled, ‘ Antago- 
‘nism between Catholicism and Protestantism,’—a defence of 
Protestantism against Roman Catholicism. How Baur, who had 
meanwhile become, in some important respects, pretty thoroughly 
Hegelian, and must have been conscious that his own heart was 
no longer in harmony with the creeds of the Church, could 
undertake to defend such doctrines as original sin, justification 
by faith, and so forth, is a mystery to most men. Like many of 
his school, both living and dead, he seems to have believed that 
his views embodied the genuine substance of Christianity and 
Protestantism, and that, so far as he had left or gone beyond the 
creeds, he had merely further carried out and developed their 
original spirit. Both Moéhler’s work and his, are theological 
curiosities, in so far as neither of the authors can be said to have 
agreed with the doctrinal system they undertook to defend. 
Mohler as well as Baur was in many respects a Schleiermacherian ; 
and the only difference between the two was, that the former had 
not advanced so far as the latter beyond the teachings of his 
Church. 

After this controversial intermezzo Baur returned again to his 
proper and favourite field, the History of Doctrine. In further 
pursuing our review, however, we shall, for convenience sake, 
notice his works, not in chronological order, but in two great 
classes: firstly, those relating to the History of Doctrine, the 
History of the Church, and kindred subjects; and, secondly, 
those of a critico-exegetical character. The one class constantly, 
indeed, trenches on the sphere of the other ; but for our present 
purpose, the division will be sufficiently accurate. The first 
work that calls for notice is that entitled, ‘Christian Gnosis; 
‘or, History of the Development of Christian Philosophy of 
‘ Religion,’ published in 1835. Unlike his predecessors, for 
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example, Matter and Neander,* who had limited the term and 
their attention to the old Gnosis or Gnostic systems, Baur in- 
cludes’ the various attempts at a philosophy of religion made by 
Valentinian and other Gnostics proper, by Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Jacob Béhme, Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel ; and 
classifies them according to the relation in which they stand, 
and the position they assign, to-the three great religions— 
Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity. This work, though its 
account of Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel in particular, 
is very interesting and instructive, includes either too much 
or too little: considered as a treatise on Gnosticism, too much ; 
considered as a Treatise on the Philosophy of Religion, too 
little; for surely Origen, Scotus Erigena, Thomas Aquinas, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, and a host of others, may be fairly styled 
Religious Philosophers. Besides, his definition of Gnosticism, 
and consequent classification of Gnostic systems, is open to 
serious objections. 

Hereupon followed, in 1838, ‘The Christian Doctrine of the 
‘ Atonement in its Historical Development from the Earliest 
‘ to the most Recent Times,’ and in 1841 to 1843, ‘The Christian 
‘ Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation of God,’ both 
works based on large independent investigation, and displaying 
immense learning, but chargeable with one great defect, namely, 
that the delineation of the actual course of the history is too 
much coloured by the preconceived Hegelian theories of their 
author.t The spirit in which Baur set about his great task 
may be understood from the following words, which occur in 
the preface to the work on the Trinity :—‘ That which exists 
‘ through reason must also exist for reason. Without speculation, 
‘ historical inquiry is a mere dwelling on the surface of things, 
‘and the more weighty and comprehensive, the more closely 
‘allied to mind itself the subject of inquiry is, the greater the 
‘ necessity for not merely reproducing in our mind what the 
‘ various individuals may have thought and done, but for 
‘ thinking out the eternal thoughts of that eternal mind whose 
‘ work history is. 

The principal ideas underlying the two works may perhaps 
be expressed as follows :— 


* «Genetische Entwickelung der vornehmsten gnostischen Systeme.’ 
Von A. Neander. 1818. ‘ Histoire critique du Gnosticisme et de son 
‘influence sur les sectes religieuses et philosophiques des six premiers 
‘siécles de l’ére chrétienne.’ Par Matter. Paris. 1828. 

+ Ina previous number of this Review (No. lxxxii.) a considerable por- 
tion of this work of Baur was submitted to a critical examination. 
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God in His very essence is thought. The fundamental function 
of thought is to mediate between, to unite, to bring together 
things that are distinct from each other, to bring to light the 
inner unity of things that are separated from and opposed to 
each other. Now, inasmuch as God is essentially thought, there 
must be distinctions in Him, there must be that in Him which 
is, as it were, other than He; else His thought will lack an 
object on which to work; it will lack movement, life; it will 
not be thought. Hence the first act of God as Spirit is to posit 
distinctions in Himself. In their first form these distinctions 
are purely ideal ones; their objectivity is merely ideal; they 
are, therefore, at once re-absorbed into the original unity, or 
rather, being merely ideal, they lack the full nature of what 
they seem to be. God, hustle, goes on to give the ideal 
distinctions the completest possible objective reality. This 
realization of the ideal distinction of God from Himself is the 
world—the world of nature, and the world of mind. The world 
is the result of God’s going forth from Himself, or rather, it 
is itself the going forth: the world’s history is the process by 
which God returns to Himself. God, prior to the creation of 
the world, was the Father ; God,as His own object in the world, 
is the Son ; God, returning to Himself in the finite Spirit, is the 
Spirit. This is the Trinity. The history of the doctrine of the 
Trinity is the history of the steps by which the finite spirit 
arrives at the full reflective consciousness of its oneness with 
God ; or, in other words, it is the history of the process by which 
the Father returns out of His self-objectification to full unity 
with Himself, and thus becomes the Absolute Spirit. In Him- 
self, indeed, as to His idea, He was of course, from eternity, one 
with Himself, just as we are ideally one with ourselves, even 
at the commencement of the process by which we arrive at the 
understanding of ourselves, by which that part of our being 
which was at first so pote objective to us as to be 
thoroughly opaque becomes transparent, and, as it were, shares 
the consciousness of the Ego. Between us and God there is, 
however, this important difference—that whereas what may be 
called the opaque part of owr being is passive, and has to be 

rmeated and possessed by consciousness ; God’s objectification 
of Himself, being mind as well as nature, has glimmers of its 
true relationship, and endeavours of itself to arrive at the 
reunion which is its destiny. God has, it is true, finified Him- 
self in the world, His Son; but still, even in His finite form, 
He remains God. In one aspect He is eternally, absolute Spirit; 
in another aspect, the process of history constitutes Him the 
Absolute Spirit. 
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But where, on this theory, shall we find a place for the 
Atonement? As we have said, the object-God is the world ; 
and the world is not alone spirit, but also nature; nay, more— 
the spirit in the world is in its primary form, finite spirit. Now, 
so long as naturality or finitude cleaves to spirit, spirit feels that 
its actual existence and its ideal reality or ultimate destiny are 
disparate from each other; it feels that it is not what it ought 
to be. This feeling is the consciousness of evil. In other words, 
man in his present ‘state looks upon God as distant from and 
hostile to Him, and yet yearns to be reconciled. How shall 
the reconciliation be accomplished? Man must be brought to 
see that the antagonism has no reality in itself; that the world 
of which he forms a part, whilst distinct from, is also one with 
God. <A twofold instrumentality has brought home this con- 
viction to the human mind. First/y. God appeared in Christ, 
or, better, the veil that hung between the finite spirit and the 
infinite was rent by Christ ; and in gazing on Christ, men see 
what God is to them and what they are to Him; namely, that 
both are essentially and eternally one. Secondly. To prevent 
men cleaving to the outward husk, and regarding Christ as an 
unattainable exception, rather than as a general type, He died. 
The history of the doctrine of the Atonement is the history of 
the steps by which humanity arrives at the consciousness of 
its unity with God and at peace; or rather, it is one aspect of 
the great process by which God is, as it were, reconciled with 
Himself. Our readers must forgive us if they find the above 
account of the Hegelian or Baurian Trinity and Atonement 
unintelligible. It is no easy task to clothe subtle speculations, 
which seem totally opposed to common sense, in a language 
like ours, which is pre-eminently that of common sense. But we 
must now hurry forward with our review of the productions 
of this fertile but misguided mind. 

In 1847 Baur published a‘ Handbook of the History of Chris- 
‘tian Doctrine ;’ in 1852, the ‘ Epochs in the mode of writing 
‘Church History,’—a critical review of the method and spirit 
of his principal predecessors in the field, and a justification of his 
own principles. In 1853 he commenced an extensive work, 
intended to embrace the entire history of the Church down to the 
present day, with the volume entitled, ‘Christianity and the 
‘Christian Church during the first Three Centuries ;’ but he did 
not live to complete his plan. The first volume contains an 
excellent summary of the results of his own investigations into 
the rise of Christianity; the last, a remarkably clear account of 
the struggles in Germany during the present century. The whole 
is well written, though it ought, of course, to be read cwm grano 
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salis. Since his death there have been published ‘ Lectures on 
‘the Theology of the New Testament,’ also a clear and instruc- 
tive outline of the Tiibingen view on this subject, but valuable 
almost solely on this ground ; for such a position as, that ‘ Jesus 
‘designated Himself the Son of God solely because He was 
‘conscious of possessing a perfect knowledge of, and of having 
‘ perfectly realized the moral law,’ will scarcely be counted a 
piece of New Testament Theology. Between 1882 and 1851 
there appeared a considerable number of miscellaneous essays 
and brief treatises on subjects such as the following :—‘ Apol- 
‘ lonius of Tyana,’ ‘ The Christian element in Plato ; or, Socrates 
‘and Christ,’ ‘Seneca and Paul,’ ‘ Montanism,’ ‘ The Origin of the 
‘Episcopate,’ ‘The Apostolic Constitutions, ‘The Ignatian 
‘ Epistles,’ and so forth; all which, whilst displaying great 
acuteness and learning, are open to the blame which we spoke of 
as merited by his larger historical works—the blame of sacrificing 
too much to a theory. 

We will now turn our attention to the works and treatises 
which we have classed as critico-exegetical, and in which he 
expounded his peculiar views regarding the rise of Christianity 
and the New Testament writings. It will simplify matters, and 
enable our readers to form a clearer idea of Baur’s position, if 
we first enumerate the treatises, and then briefly sum up his 
entire hypothesis of the origin of the Christian Church. We 
will first, however, refer to a very long article which appeared 
in the fourth number of the Tubingen Zeitschrift for 1831, which 
was headed, ‘The Christ-party in Corinth; the antagonism 
‘between the Christianity of Peter and Paul in the early 
‘Church; the Apostle Peter in Rome.’ In I. Corinthians i. 
12, we read, ‘ Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I am 
‘of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and I of Christ.’ 
What the party could be which called itself ‘of Christ,’ seeing 
that they all Bow to Christ, in cleaving to Peter, or Paul, or 
Apollos, has always been a difficulty, and a great variety of 
explanations have been adopted.* Baur takes the following view 


* Storr supposed it to consist of such as held to James, ‘the Lord’s 
‘brother,’ and therefore deemed themselves to stand nearer to Christ than 
Peter’s party. This opinion was followed by Flatt, Bertholdt, Hug, and 
others. Another cpinion is that they were the neutrals, who said we are 
Christ's, and neither Pauline, Petrine, nor Apolline. Neander supposes 
them to have been Christians who were puffed up and regarded them- 
selves as Christians par excellence. A fourth opinion is that there were 
properly but two parties, the Pauline or Apolline, and the Petrine or 
Christine; the latter Judaizing Christians. With slight modifications, 
this is Baur’s view, though he arrives at it by a different route. 
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of the matter :—As the Paulines and Apollines must have been 
substantially one, so there could be no essential difference 
between the Cephas-party and the Christ-party. The members 
called themselves after Peter, because Peter was the first 
amongst the Jewish Apostles; they called themselves after 
Christ, because they deemed a direct connection with Christ to 
be the chief mark of a genuine Apostle. Paul, on the con- 
trary, not having been personally associated with Christ, they 
refused to treat as equal to the rest. The aim of the essay 
is to show, from the entire substance of the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians, and from the character of their controversial 
portions, that Paul had to do with an influential Jewish party, 
which, sheltering itself behind the names of the Palestine 
Apostles, called in question his own authority, and sought 
to substitute a Judaizing, particularistic Christianity for the 
universalistic Gospel proclaimed by him. He then follows out 
what he considers to be the traces of the existence and influence 
of this party in Papias, Hegesippus, and, above all, in the 
Clementine Homilies, whose Simon Magus he maintains to be 
in reality a mask for the Apostle Paul. Here, then, we have 
the key-note of all Baur’s subsequent productions in this 
department. 

This, as we have said, was in 1831. At that time, however, 
he was far from having arrived at the results which he sub- 
sequently adopted ; for several books and parts of books of the 
New Testament—for example, the I. Epistle of Peter, the 
genuineness of which he afterwards questioned—were still 
accepted. But the germs of his entire theory are contained in 
the article in question. 

In a series of books and articles, the principal of which are 
‘The so-called Pastoral Epistles’ (1835); ‘The Design and 
‘Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans’ (1836); ‘Paul, the 
‘Apostle of Jesus Christ’ (1845—a new edition has recently 
been published) ; ‘ Critical Enquiry into the Canonical Gospels’ 
(1847) ; ‘The Gospel of Mark’ (1851); he gradually unfolded 
his new construction of the rise and early history of Christianity 
and the Church, the main features of which we now propose to 
sketch. We may premise that in his view the only books of the 
New Testament really written by their professed writers, are 
Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, and 
John’s Apocalypse. All the rest were the production of different 
men and of a different time from those commonly assigned. 

The great aim of Baur’s later theological life was to explain 
the rise of the Christian Church without admitting a supernatural 
cause, without miracles; not without the de/ief in miracles, but 
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without actual miracles. He views Christianity as an historical 
phenomenon, owing its existence, and subjected in its progress, 
to the laws which are commonly considered to hold sway over 
other historical events. As a general rule, every educated man 
now would say, if he read in an ordinary history—say the history 
of Rome, or China, or India—that a particular change had been 
brought about by miracles, “this is a mere story or myth.” 
Baur treats the New Testament accounts of miracles in the same 
way. But so remarkable a revolution must necessarily have had 
profound and far-reaching causes of some kind or other. What 
were they? Ifwe carefully survey the age at which Christianity 
arose, we shall find various tendencies at work which so remark- 
ably prepare the way for, and to a certain extent anticipate, some 
essential elements of Christianity, and of which Christianity seems 
so entirely to be, as it were, the realization and higher unity, 
that the question at once suggests itself, Might not some merely 
natural agency, some agency apparently very inadequate when 
looked at in the light of the subsequent history, have been capable 
of bringing about a combination of these elements, and of thus 
inaugurating this greatest of all revolutions ? A grand charac- 
teristic of Christianity is its universalism. Now, remarkably 
enough, at the era of its rise, an universal empire had just come 
into existence, through whose influence, and that of the culture 
everywhere diffused by the Greeks, the limits separating nation 
from nation had begun to be broken down, and a general 
approximation to be effected. The universalism of Christianity 
could never have found the recognition it did, had it not had 
for its forerunner this political universalism. This is one point. 
But we may go further. Wherein consists the universalism of 
Christianity ? In its spiritual character—in its being far freer 
from anything merely external, sensuous, material, than any other 
religion ; in its recognising no other worship, but the ‘ worship 
‘in spirit and in truth.’ Now, do we find elements waiting, as 
it were, to converge and debouch in such a religion? And if 
so, what were they? They were both negative and positive. 
On the one hand, Heathenism and Judaism were falling to 
pieces ; falling to pieces, however, as the old leaves fall off when 
the new buds and shoots begin to expand, because something 
higher was pushing them aside. On the other hand, the phi- 
losophy of Greece, with its truer and loftier ideas of deity, 
virtue, man, nature, but especially with its injunctions to man 
to know himself, to enter into himself —and Judaism with its 
Alexandrines, Essenes, Therapeuts—what were they but antici- 
pations of the most essential elements of Christianity, of the 
very elements which constitute its universalistic character ? 
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‘We are warranted, therefore, says Baur, ‘nay, more, we are 
compelled to conclude that Christianity contains, in reality, nothing 
which was not conditioned by a previous series of causes and 
effects ; nothing that had not been long in different ways prepared 
and conducted onwards to the stage of development at which we 
find it in Christianity ; nothing that had not already previously 
secured recognition as a result of rational thought, as a need of 
the human heart, as a requirement of the moral consciousness. We 
cannot, therefore, be surprised to find that that which had long, and 
in such various ways, been the goal of all rational efforts, and which 
had been more and more clearly recognised by the human mind as its 
own most essential substance, should at last express itself in the most 
simple, the purest, the most natural form—to wit, in Christianity.’ 


But if the entire significance of Christianity concentrates, as 
it justly seems to do, in the person and work of its founder, the 
above considerations do little to explain either its nature, its rise, 
or its progress. We must, therefore, turn our attention to Him ; 
we must ask, What was this Jesus of Nazareth, who originated 
this grand movement ? 

This question naturally suggests an examination of the sources 
of our knowledge of the person of Christ—to wit, primarily, the 
Gospels. One thing is certain (maintains Baur), that the 
Synoptic Gospels and John present two totally different pictures 
of Christ. Now, the Christ of John is a so thoroughly super- 
natural being, that if we accept his gospel at all, we must accept 
it even at the expense of the authority of the other three, and we 
must also give up all attempts to find an historical, as opposed 
to a miraculous explanation of Christianity.* But neither this 
gospel, nor the other three, can be regarded as purely historical 
works.t Mark is in no case an independent authority; Luke’s 


* Baur uses the word historical in a purely arbitrary manner. It 
is ordinarily applied to events, whatever the events may be. Whether 
an event has a miraculous or a natural cause we do not ask; but 
simply, was it an event, did it really take place? He and his school, 
however, maintain that history is an unbroken chain of causes and 
effects, not one of which is superhuman, or as we commonly, though inac- 
curately say, supernatural. And having laid down this premiss, they 
deduce the sound conclusion that the Gospel narratives cannot be histo- 
rical, because they report superhuman events and acts. None of them, 
however, ever condescend to show why a narrative of human events in 
their inner and outer connection and significance—which is what we 
usually understand by ge eg not include superhuman events. 
The ultimate root of this definition is the conception of history as the 
process of the Divine life, to which we referred above. 

+ It is scarcely necessary to warn our readers that we can only give 
a very bare account of results, and must omit entirely details and con- 
necting links. We shall refer again to the character and position of 
the Gospel of John. 
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Gospel was written in the interest of Paulinism ; and Matthew’s 
is relatively the least corrupted, the most reliable of all ; though 
even in it we must drawa careful distinction between narrative and 
discourse. The discourses reported by Matthew give the truest 
representation of primitive Christianity, and in them it is not the 
person that gives significance to the words, but the words to the person. 
Now, the real teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount, 
in the parables, and elsewhere, contain nothing but what has a 
oe moral tendency, and aims to direct man’s thoughts to 

is own moral and religious nature; to show him that he only 
needs to become fully aware of that which his own consciousness 
declares to be his highest ‘moral task, in order to be able to 
realize it. Faith in the person of Jesus is not set forth as an 
essential condition of the new relationship into which man is 
brought by him to God. This is one of the grand differences 
between John and Matthew. 

But was this all? How came, then, Jesus to have assigned 
to him a réle of such magnitude ? These teachings, though ever so 
_ in themselves, and given to ever so ripe hearers, would 

ave made little impression unless something concrete had been 
added, on which the popular mind could , hold ; in other 
words, unless a special significance had attached to the person of 
Jesus. Wherein consisted this significance? It was the appro- 
priation by Jesus of the idea of the Messiah, with its most truly 
national character, that gave the spiritual substance of Chris- 
tianity the concreteness it required, and made the faith in His 
person the power it became. That he recognised Himself as 
such is clear, especially from His resolution, notwithstanding 
the opposition He had hitherto encountered, to leave Galilee for 
Jerusalem—a step which could only have been dictated by the 
conviction that the time had arrived when His teachings and 
person must either be rejected or accepted ; when the nation must 
decide between their old particularistic Jewish Messiah, and the 
Messiah embodied in His own life and activity. The nation’s 
answer, according to Baur, was His crucifixion. As long as 
Jesus lived it was very possible that He might continue to 
be regarded and followed as the Messiah, even by those whose 
conception of the Messiah was still of the old stamp; but 
once put to death—especially to the death of the cross, there 
was henceforth no alternative than either totally to reject 
His claims to the Messiahship, or to accept Him as Messiah 
in His own sense, and thus break altogether with Judaism. 
His disciples, much as they loved their Master, intense as was 
their veneration for Him, powerful as the impression was which 
He had made upon their minds, felt His death to be a severe 
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blow—a blow under which they sorely reeled. And who knows if 
they would ever have recovered themselves ; who knows but that 
they would have soon relapsed either into their old Judaism, or 
into what was still worse, the indifference of hopelessness, had 
not the belief taken possession of them—‘ The Lord is risen ; the 
‘ Lord has ascended on high; the Lord will come again in the 
‘ clouds to assume the kingdom He seemed to have lost; His 
‘ death was the path to victory.’ How they came to believe in the 
resurrection of Christ we are now unable to say ; all that we are 
concerned about is the fact of their belief. The resurrection itself 
would be a miracle ; and as we are seeking to construct the history 
without miracles, and as the reasons for asserting that the belief 
could not have arisen independently of the fact are not such as to 
warrant us in accepting the mere belief as satisfactory evidence 
of the reality of the fact, we must relegate the stories about the 
risen Jesus to the sphere of myths. 

Such were the beginnings of the new movement. Let us now see 
what account Baur gives of its further progress. According to 
him the immediate disciples of Jesus unquestionably regarded 
their new faith as the perfection, not as the renunciation of the 
old ; they had no notion of ceasing to be Jews, and wished to 
limit Christian fellowship either to their own countrymen or to 
such as were ready to undergo circumcision ; they deemed them- 
selves bound to the prescriptions of the Mosaic law ; they looked 
on Jesus as the Messiah of the Jews, and not as the founder of 
a new religion destined to embrace, without distinction, both 
Heathens and Jews. Ina word, the chief difference between them 
and the rest of their nation was, that they believed in a Messiah 
who had come, the latter still expected him ; they believed in a 
spiritual Messiah, the latter looked for a political redeemer. 

As the account of Stephen’s martyrdom, and the circumstances 
which led to it warrant us in concluding, the Church of Jerusalem 
contained originally two diverse elements, Jews and Hellenists, 
the former rigid, the latter freer in tendency, between whom, as 
might be expected, slight occasions gave rise to serious conflicts. 
The freer tendency, represented by Stephen, contained the 
em of the universalistic Gospel subsequently preached by 

aul; the narrower tendency settled down into a Judaizing 
party, with James and Peter at its head. The history of the 
conflicts between these two tendencies, which Baur designates 
Paulinism and Petrinism, of their gradual approximation to 
each other, and of their final union, is the history of the Christian 
Church during the first century of its existence, and of the 
origin of the books of the New Testament. But for Paul and 
his freer tendency, the Christian Church would have remained 
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a mere Jewish sect ; so that he may be regarded as the second 
founder of Christianity. His four Epistles to the Galatians, 
Corinthians, and Romans, were written to ward off the attacks 
of the Judaizers. The conflict, however, seems to have con- 
tinued with undiminished force till he and the first disciples dis- 
appeared from the scene; and that notwithstanding all he did to 
establish his claims to the apostleship, and to show his love for 
the Church in Judea. 

The earliest production of the Judaizing party now extant is 
the Apocalypse, which, according to Baur, was written a year or 
two before the destruction of Jerusalem, and contains virulent 
attacks on Paul and Paulinism under the pseudonym of 
Balaam (!) The earliest monument of Paulinism, after Paul’s 
own letters, is the Gospel of Luke, which is a version of the so- 
called history of Christ, written from the Pauline point of view, 
with a corresponding colouring, designed to serve Pauline pur- 
poses, and opposed to the Gospel according to Matthew, which 
was written in the interest of the Judaizers. Even prior to the 
death of the respective leaders there must have belonged to both 
parties members who, out of regard to their common origin, 
desired, and in part sought, to effect a reconciliation ; after their 
death, efforts began to be systematically directed to that end. 
The successive stages of the movement towards union are marked 
by the remaining New Testament writings. 

This strange theory makes the following hypothesis as to their 
origin :—The Epistle to the Hebrews was a production of the 
Petrine party, so far conciliatory in its tendency as no longer to 
condemn Paulinism, but.rather toimply, though not in so many 
words confessing, its substantial validity. The Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Colossians (a.p. 120), on the other hand, were pro- 
ductions of the Pauline party, designed to conciliate, by treating 
the differences between it and its antagonists as a mere temporary 
separation of elements which really constitute a higher unity. 
The Pastoral Epistles, also productions of the Pauline party, in- 
dicate the readiness of the party to co-operate with the Petrines 
in the establishment of a Church organization fitted to ward off 
the heresies that were beginning to arise, particularly Gnosticism, 
and to which allusions are made. This is the significance of 
the pastoral instructions put into Paul’s mouth, none of which 
could have proceeded from him. The Epistle of James and the 
First Epistle of Peter, which were probably written a short time 
before the Pastoral Epistles by members of the Petrine party, 
are also conciliatory in their spirit. Both of them mth the 
existence of Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith ; but in- 
stead of denouncing it, as the party would have done originally, 
they content themselves with laying stress on the necessity of 
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purity and uprightness of life as being that aspect of Christi- 
anity, about which all were agreed. The Acts of the Apostles is 
an account of the apostolic activity of Peter and Paul, in which 
Peter is represented as more Pauline than he actually was, and 
Paul as more Petrine than he actually was, for the purpose 
of hastening on the pacification now in progress. The writer was 
decidedly Pauline. The process of union having been, mean- 
while, furthered by a number of non-canonical works—as for 
example, the Epistles of Barnabas, Clemens, Polycarp, Ignatius ; 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apologies of Justin Martyr—the 
so-called Gospel according to John appeared, and put the topstone 
to the whole. It was written probably about a.p. 160-170, in 
the very middle of the Gnostic movement, by a man who had 
risen above the old antagonism between Petrinism and Paulin- 
ism, and is little more than a religious romance, which sets forth 
Christ as the Divine principle of light and life, in opposition to 
Judaism, which is treated as the embodiment of the principle of 
darkness and unbelief. The great conflict between the two prin- 
ciples is the theme of the work, dramatically represented under 
the form of the events of the life of Jesus, which are used with 
full poetical license. The work bears the traces of the livel 
theological controversies and ecclesiastical movements wai 
marked the middle of the second century ; it betrays the influ- 
ence of Gnosticism and Montanism ; it introduces us to the dis- 
putes about the Passover which raged in Asia Minor; its key- 
note is the Alexandrian idea of the Logos; but combining all 
these elements in a higher unity, and assuming for itself the 
sanction of the name of the Apostle John, it contributed very 
materially to the consolidation of the union and harmony that 
had been gradually arising, and to the subsequent progress of 
the Christian Church. 


We have thus far contented ourselves with an objective and 
impartial statement of Baur’s principles and results; and con- 
vinced as we are, that for every unprejudiced mind, they carry 
their own refutation on their very face, we might here bid adieu 
to our readers. In order, however, to forefend the charge of 
indifference which might possibly be raised, and to deliver our 
own conscience, we will add a few critical observations. At the 
same time we must add the warning that, owing to the limited 
space at our disposal, these observations will necessarily be dis- 
connected, and rather hint at lines of argument than be the 
arguments themselves. 

The rise of Christianity some 1800 to 1860 years ago is an 
historical fact. The immediate outcomes thereof were the 
Christian Church and the early Christian literature. Hitherto 
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the explanation of these phenomena accepted by the vast ma- 
jority of thinkers has been, that Jesus of Nazareth was the Son 
of God ; that He died a sacrifice for sin; that He rose again and 
ascended on high ; that He chose Apostles, and endued them with 
superhuman powers; that He gave them special enlightenment 
as to His own mission and work; and that He sent them forth 
to preach His person and His kingdom. This explanation is 
sustained by, or rather is derived from, the majority of early 
Christian writings—at all events, when they are interpreted as 
has been usual during eighteen centuries. Documents of a con- 
trary tendency were from the beginning rejected as heretical 
and untrue by the Church itself. At various times explanations 
have been attempted on the basis of an elimination of either a 
art or the whole of the supernatural: for example, by the 
cinians, who, whilst accepting the authorities as true, authentic, 
and, as far as the canonical Scriptures are concerned, super- 
natural, eliminated what the orthodox have always considered 
the primum mobile, Christ’s Divine Sonship. Thorough-going 
Rationalists eliminated the supernatural altogether by resolving 
it into the natural. The reign of this latter method was 
terminated by Strauss, who showed that such natural explana- 
tions are totally unsatisfactory ; and he in his turn reduced all 
to myths. The Church at the middle of the second century, 
with its literature, beliefs, life, and institutions, he of course left 
standing ; but resolved into mist and cloud nearly all that from 
which it derived its existence. The result at which he arrived 
was in reality the purely negative one, that Christianity did not 
originate in the way usually assumed ; and his positive answer 
to the question ‘How, then, did it originate ?’ is allowed, even 
by members of the same philosophical and critical school, to be 
thoroughly insufficient. 

Baur’s studies convinced him that, though mythical elements 
are, as he maintains, present in the Christian writings, alteration, 
modification, intentional invention, play a much larger ré/e ; and 
by way of explaining their rise, he worked out his view of the 
first period of the existence of the Christian community as a 
long series of conflicts and attempts at reconciliation between the 
two great parties, the Ebionites or Petrinists and the Paulinists, 
till both were finally merged in one Catholic Church. The 
main difference between him and his predecessors is this: 
Rationalists maintained that the sacred writers meant merely 
to narrate natural events, and when they use language having 
apparently a different meaning, did but accommodate themselves 
to the then popular modes of representation. Strauss traced the 
narratives of supernatural events to the unconscious poetizing, 
and self-glorifying tendency of the Church. Baur denies this, 
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and says, that with the exception of a few mythical elements 
here and there, such as all popular traditions contain, the 
documents owed their origin to party disputes, and were written 
to serve party purposes. In one respect, the last-mentioned 
has taken a step in advance. The naturalistic theory was 
essentially dishonest; the mythical theory was absurd; but 
now we have to choose between the old orthodox view and— 
to speak in plain English — misrepresentations, inventions, 
forgeries, lies ; for, even supposing we grant that party struggles 
gave occasion to the writings, and that some excuse may be 
urged for those who used such unworthy means for the attain- 
ment of their evil or good ends, the character of their pro- 
ductions remains the same.* 

After this brief introduction, we will pass on to our critical 
remarks, which we propose to confine to two points—the general 
principles applied by Baur to the Christian history; and the 
hypothesis substituted for the explanation hitherto accepted. 

I. We have referred above to Baur’s view of history in 
general as the process of the Divine life.t Between him and his 
philosophical master Hegel there was this difference—if differ- 
ence it really be—that he tried to conceive of God as at once 
fully Himself, and yet gradually coming to Himself; as being 
the absolute self-conscious Spirit whilst undergoing the process 
by which He is constituted the absolute Spirit. Baur objects, 
indeed, to the term person, because he supposes it to involve 
limitation, finitude ; but still deems God to be more than a mere 
impersonal principle. 

Now, this view seems to us to forbid the law which he, along 
with Strauss avowedly, and the Rationalists unavowedly, lays 
down as universally applicable to history, namely, that it is an 
unbroken series of na‘ural causes and effects. If the events of 
history be events of God’s vital process, they are surely anything 
but merely natural events with natural causes. Baur may, 
indeed, reply: All things are Divine, all human; all finite, all 
absolute ; but even on this pantheistic supposition, if the process 
be in any sense the process of a being who is distinct from the 
process itself, and not the process of a process,—as, in reality, it 
would sometimes seem to be,—-then, where so much of arbitrari- 
ness is admitted, why not admit a little more? Why may we not 
assume that extraordinary events, events out of the common 
course, are as necessary in the life of the absolute spirit as they 
are in the life of finite spirits, with that natural difference of 


* For fuller details on Baur’s relation to his predecessors, the Ration ~ 
alists and Strauss, see Zeller’s work, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article. 

+ See pp. 310, 311, 314. 
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character, degree, or even kind, which is congruous to the 
difference between finitude and infinitude ? & 

Before advancing further, however, let us cast a glance at the 
mode in which this position is set forth by Zeller in his exposi- | | 
tion of the historical method of the Tiibingen School. It sup- 
plies a fair and instructive example of the arbitrary, illogical, 
and confused courses into which men of most solid learning and 
brilliant ability fall, when under bondage to an @ priori theory. 
Speaking of Strauss, but adding that as to the point under con- 
sideration, there was no difference between him and Baur, he 
says :—‘ He demands that the Gospel histories be tried by the 
‘ same principles we apply to other traditions, and that the his- 
‘ torian of Christianity go to work without preconceived ideas and 
‘ indifferent as to results. He demands a purely historical pro- 
‘cedure, nothing more, nothing less; the simple ascertainment 
‘ of the actual facts of the case. It is true, freedom from precon- 
‘ ceived ideas includes freedom from a prior faith in miracles. For 
‘as history in general, and the Christian history in particular, is 
‘ subject to the law of an unbroken series of natural causes and 
‘ effects, which holds good of all other spheres of existence, the 
‘ historian cannot in any case whatever be expected to recognise 
‘ the reality of miracles, even though metaphysicians had ever so 
‘ clearly demonstrated their possibility. A miracle being opposed to 
‘ the entire analogy of experience, the question assumes, for the 
‘historian, this form, Is it more probable that something has 
‘ actually happened, which is opposed to all the analogy of ex- 
‘ perience, or that the tradition recording such an event is false ? 
‘ Considering the numberless examples we have of inaccurate 
‘and false reports, and that there is not a single example of a 
‘ thoroughly credible report of an event which can be shown not 
‘ to have been the effect of a natural cause, it is impossible to 
‘ conceive of a case in which an historian can concede the reality 
‘ of a professed miracle.’ 

Fully to expose the false premises, illogical conclusions and 
gross pre-suppositions of this passage, which is a condensed 
rendering of the original, would require almost an article ; but 
we must call attention very briefly to the following points :— 

1. The required freedom from preconceived ideas. 

We have, for our part, no objection whatever to the critic or 
historian setting about his task without prior belief in miracles 
and regardless of consequences. Nay, more—we would require 
him to be free from preconceived ideas—totally free; but free, 
therefore, from the preconceived idea that a miracle ts impossible. 
Christian advocates do harm to their own cause by prescribing 
beliefs and results beforehand. They ought to be the very first 
and foremost to insist on a thoroughly impartial and critical 
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treatment of the monuments of our most holy faith. Here, 
above all places, where we are fighting pro aris et focis, we 
should fearlessly refuse all compromise. Nay, we are even 
prepared to go further: we are prepared to say, the Christian 
inquirer must be as distrustful of single narratives of miracles 
in the Bible as elsewhere; for we are convinced that the more 
rigidly and-unreservedly we apply purely historical tests, the 
greater will be our triumph.* ‘The paramount duty of the his- 
torian is ‘ the simple ascertainment of the actual facts of the 
‘case.’ One condition alone have we a right to impose on him, 
—a condition, too, which the Tibingen School, with its professed 
will to find reason wherever reason has worked, ought to be the 
last to diseard,—the condition that he shall not eliminate from 
the beginning of a movement that without which the movement 
itself is irrational and unintelligible. If the historian finds 
events recorded as having occurred at the commencement of 
any movement, and which, whatever else may be said about 
them, fully account for its rise, he has no right to eliminate 
them, without supplying an hypothesis, which, besides explaining 
the main phenomena, explains also the phenomena eliminated. 

2. The law laid down for history. 

a. Apart altogether from the question of the recognition of a 
supernatural, superhuman, or Divine causality of events, we deny 
the justness of saying, in any case, that historical occurrences 
are the work of natural causes alone. The law of causation in 
the realm of history has never yet been shown to be identical 
with that which we find in nature. Strictly speaking, indeed, 
there is no such thing as a natural cause ; the only finite causes 
of which we know anything are spiritual, not natural. Until 
the Tiibingen School shall have demonstrated that there is no 
such thing as spirit, as self-determining will, as the ethical, we 
must pronounce the law to be, even in this aspect, an unwarrant- 
able assumption. If, however, it be prepared to go to the length 
of maintaining that all is pure nature and fate, then surely it were 
easier and more rational to account for Christian miracles as a 
freak of nature—like other freaks, equally irregular and equally 
irrational. 

b. By the common consent of all philosophers, laws are now 
recognised as based on an induction of facts; facts are ascer- 
tained by inquiry, and certified by evidence. This is tacitly 
conceded also by the Tiibingen School when they appeal to the 


* We must request our readers not to misunderstand us here. We are 
so convinced that both the inspiration of Scripture and the truth of the 
events it records will shine forth clearer and clearer the more they are 
criticised and investigated, that we shrink from no concession, save the 
@ priori concession of that for which we fight. 
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‘ analogy of experience.’ Now, to deny miracles to be facts, 
because they are different from all other facts, because they are 
not in accordance with the analogy of experience elsewhere, is 
simply to deny them to be miracles because they are miracles ; 
for they are called miracles because they are not ordinary events, 
and because, if they had been ordinary events, they would never 
have produced the extraordinary effects ascribed to them. They 
are opposed to o/d experience; but it does not, therefore, follow 
that they are not themselves a new experience. 

c. In the last clauses of the passage quoted, we are first 
reminded of the numerous inaccurate reports contained in 
history. Of this we are fully aware, and therefore enjoin the 
same caution in dealing with Biblical miracles that is observed 
in dealing with others; but because many, or even very many, 
or even overwhelmingly many reports are unreliable, it does not 
follow that all are. It is a question of evidence. We are, 
secondly, assured that there is no instance of a well-authenticated 
account of an event demonstrably not natural.* This is a simple 
assumption, natural enough in writers who would not, under any 
circumstances, recognise miracles, even if their metaphysical 
possibility had been clearly established, but quite unwarranted. 

II. Let us now pass on to the second point under critical 
consideration—the hypothesis substituted by Baur for the usual 
explanation of the rise of Christianity. 

1. His first position, as we have seen is, that Christianity is 
the ripe fruit of a movement in the entire world, manifesting 
itself in Greek philosophy, in some of the Jewish sects, and in 
the establishment of the aot Empire; and one of whose fun- 
damental features was its universalism. 

a. Our first objection here is, that supposing the movement in 
the Gentile world and in Judea to have been precisely such as is 
described by Baur, it would not, judging by that ‘analogy of 
‘ experience’ on which so much stress is laid, have culminated, 
the fruit would not have fallen, in Judea. If there was one city 
in the then civilized world, or one district, where these lines of 
development did not converge, it was Jerusalem, where Christ’s 
mission centered, it was Galilee, whence Christ issued forth. If 
there was a nation on earth whose leaders and representatives 
were less than anvther inoculated with the universalistic ideas 
and tendencies of the age than another, it was the Jewish nation. 
Whereas, if there was any place or community in which 


* We have no space to notice either the logical impropriety of this 
mode of putting the matter, or the confusion of terms by which it is 
marked. We may add, however, that these masters of science and logic 
commit such mistakes more frequently than would be supposed possible. 
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such thoughts and yearnings actually did converge as in a 
common focus, and might have been expected to co-operate 
towards a tangible result, it was Alexandria and its schools. 
And yet what do we see? The great world-wide movement 
culminates in Judea, where it encounters the deadliest hostility ; 
it quits Alexandria, where all was prepared for it. This we 
maintain is a freak of the ‘self-developing idea,’ or of the 
‘divine process,’ far more inexplicable and irrational than any 
Biblical miracle, not even excepting the speaking of Balaam’s 
ass. Baur too has felt this, though not honest enough to avow 
it; for whilst out of deference to the four genuine Epistles of 
Paul, without whose aid he can do nothing, he nominally assigns 
the réle of primum mobile to Jesus, in reality he afterwards sub- 
stitutes Paul and Alexandria: with what right and what con- 
sistency we have no time now more fully to inquire. 

b. But further: to our mind his representation of Christ and 
account of the means He found it necessary to employ for the 
accomplishment of His mission, are chargeable with a twofold 
inconsistency. It will be remembered that Baur assumes that 
the pure and lofty teachings of Jesus would probably have 
remained as fruitless as other similar teachings had remained, if 
He had not given them a tangible basis, by assuming to Himself 
the Messianic character, and thus setting himself en rapport, as 
it were, with the Jewish nation. 

It strikes us, first, as very irrational in the ‘ idea’ or the ‘ divine 
‘ process,’ to clothe its ripest universalistic fruit in the narrowest 
and most particularistic dress; a course, which as we know, led 
to the total and shameful rejection of Jesus Christ, through the 
new element which manifested itself, and which, as the subse- 
quent events prove, sorely hampered the movement for gene- 
rations.* 

And, secondly, the conduct of Jesus (to whose person Baur 
applies the highest designations of honour), in assuming a 
title based on ideas totally opposed to those of which He was 
the historical mouthpiece, and whose interpretation of which 
excited against His mission the fiercest antagonism, was, to say 
the least, no great sign of prudence or insight. On any grounds 
which the Tiibingen School can consistently advance, His con- 
duct is utterly inexplicable; for, on the one hand, He must 
have foreseen that His rejection by the Jewish authorities would 
overthrow the dawning faith of His disciples, who had hoped in 


* The Hegelian objection that might here be raised, that unity and 
diversity, harmony and conflict, are the conditioning principles of pro- 
gress, will be partly met afterwards. Our readers will please not to forget 
that we are merely indicating lines of argument. 
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Him, notwithstanding His new interpretation of the Messiahship ; 
and, on the other hand, He can scarcely be supposed to have 
foreseen what proved so very important, that their confidence 
would be restored, by the rise in their midst of a false and 
groundless belief in His own resurrection. 

That the world was preparing, both negatively and positively, 
for Christianity is taught in Scripture, and has always been 
acknowledged by intelligent writers. But Baur’s distinctive 
position owes any show of reason it may have, solely to the cir- 
cumstance that he diminishes the distance between Christianity 
and the movement of which he affirms it to be the outcome ; on the 
one hand, by heightening the latter ; on the other hand, by lowering 
the former. With regard to the Greek, Roman, and Jewish 
World, we maintain fearlessly that it contained no factors 
capable, judging again by ‘the analogy of experience,’ either 
singly or conjointly of giving rise to a practical revolution like 
that which manifested itself in the organization of the Christian 
Church. If ever there was an age at which humanity felt and 
declared itself to be incapable of any grand moral effort, it was 
this. But Christianity is also lowered. Baur tells us that its 
distinctive features were the stress laid on the state of the heart, 
and the assumption that every man is capable by himself, of 
entering into the right relation to God. ow, apart altogether 
from the consideration that this was nothing new, nothing dis- 
tinctive, we maintain that it is a misrepresentation of Christianity. 
If there was one point on which the early Christians were 
more agreed than another, it was, that man is impotent to 
save himself, and that Christ came to accomplish his redemption. 
And if there is any one point which Paul in his four genuine 
Epistles affirms with more vigour, clearness, and frequency, than 
another, it is this same one. By what right then does Baur thus 
contradict the authority of the man who, according to his own 
statements, best understood the teachings of the Master, and did 
and suffered most to proclaim them ? 

2. The second position is, that the first hundred years after the 
death of Christ were filled out by the struggles between two 
great parties, the Petrines and the Paulines, of whose hostility, 
attempts at reconciliation and final union the Christian writings 
are the products and monuments. 

Our reply is, Not proven. 

We do not, indeed, deny that there existed divisions in the 
early Church ; we are quite willing to grant that things did not 
go on so smoothly as they are sometimes vaguely represented to 

ve done; we know that there were Judaizers who insisted that 
the law was still binding, and libertines who, on the pretence of 
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faith, cast off all law. These facts have never been denied by 
men of insight ; but still we say, Baur’s hypothesis is not proven. 
It lacks two features without which no hypothesis can be valid— 
(1.) The evidence on which it is based —for as an historical 
hypothesis, it must be based on evidence—is unsatisfactory ; and 
(2) it fails to account for the phenomena to which it refers. 

(1.) a. The supposed origin of the parties. If Christ’s person, 
teachings, and work, were such as the Church has always 
taught, we can easily account for the rise of the parties and 
disputes whose existence has always been recognised. But the 
elements out of which the Tiibingen parties could grow seem to 
us to be absent from the Tubingen Christ and Christianity. One 
can understand neither why the Jewish authorities should have 
been so jealous of Christ if He were nothing more than what 
Baur represents Him ; nor how He could have gathered disciples 
such as those He actually did gather; nor how His apostles 
could retain any faith in Him after his shameful crucifixion, 
and remain united in Jerusalem. Baur, too, feels these diffi- 
culties, and, therefore, adds, somehow or other, we cannot and need 
not explain how, they came to believe in His resurrection, though it 
never took place. 

b. The first direct proof adduced by Baur, of the existence of 
differences among the disciples of Christ lands us in new per- 
plexities. Stephen and the Hellenists, mentioned in the Acts, are 
supposed to have been the forerunners of Paul, and their perse- 
cution to have been the work both of the Jews proper, and of the 
Jewish Christians. Now, on the one hand, there is not a 
particle of evidence in the Acts, which is our only authority 
on this particular point, that Stephen and the rest were separated 
by differences of doctrine. The evidence is all in the other direc- 
tion. And, on the other hand, if Stephen’s views were identical 
with those which had occasioned his Master’s death, what right 
had his opponents to be called Christ’s disciples and a Christian 
Church at all? And how could they, believing as they did in the 
Messiahship and resurrection of a man whom the authorities had 
just crucified, stand so high in favour with these said authorities 
as not only to escape persecution themselves, but also partly to 
procure the persecution of the others ? 

c. But let us now advance further—to Paul, the eventual head 
and real soul of the liberal party. No greater riddle has ever 
been originated than that originated by Baur in representing 
Paul as becoming what he became without the reasons supplied 
by the orthodox view. 

Here is a man of such high intellectual ability, vigour of 
character, pure morality, and religious earnestness, that he became 
z2 
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a principal agent in bringing about the Christian revolution, 
despite the opposition of Jews and Gentiles. This man was a Jew 
by birth, a Pharisee by conviction, and one of fhe most zealous de- 
fenders of the traditions of the Fathers. Knowing that Christ had 
been crucified on account of His pretensions to be the Messiah in a 
new sense of His own ; that His disciples were kept together by an 
absurd and groundless belief in the resurrection of their Master ; 
that they were divided into two parties, one of which, consisting of 
Hellenistic proselytes, took up a position of open antagonism to 
Judaism—he, after having been one of the most eager agents in 
the cruel persecution of the liberal section of the new community, 
suddenly, and without any outward occasion, constituted himself 
its leader, and accounts for his change—a change which exposed 
him to the greatest difficulties, dangers, and losses—by a delusion 
into which he had fallen of having seen the risen Nazarene. 
Nay more, this eminent man gave himself up to a number of other 
notions, which, according to Baur, were, in plain English, vain 
delusions, such as that Christ had died a sacrifice for the sins of 
men, that He had ascended up on high, that He was the archetypal 
man, that He was the Son of God, that He would come again to 
judge the world, that He had abolished Judaism, and that the 
only way to salvation was by faith in His person! Baur himself 
speaks of Paul’s conversion as a ‘ marvel’ or ‘ miracle ’ (Wunder), 
and yet adds, ‘still it was nothing more than a psychological 
‘ process.” Why he perpetrates the inconsistency of not giving us 
a fancy sketch of Paul’s character and career, in order to bring 
it into fuller harmony with his other fancy sketches, is more than 
we can say. But one*thing we assert: the original riddle of the 
supernatural is infinitely easier of solution than the one we 
have just described —another illustration of our Saviour’s words, 
‘Ye strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.’ 

d. The principal argument for the existence of the two parties 
is the passage in Galatians relating to Peter and his conduct at 
Antioch. Baur asserts that the antagonists with whom Paul 
had to do were the older Apostles themselves, Peter included ; 
and that the false brethren were their emissaries. 

There is surely not a single hint that Peter and his brother 
Apostles were Judaizers, in any sense that has not always been 
acknowledged; in any sense justifying this new use of the 

sage. On the contrary, Paul allows as just, the difference 
ree his point of view and mission and theirs (ch. ii. 7, 8, 9); 
the inconsistency he blamed in Peter plainly did not consist in 
his having momentarily departed from the exclusiveness which 
otherwise characterised him (vv. 11, 12); he distinguishes 
between the ‘ false brethren,’ who wished to spy out his liberty in 
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Christ, and the Apostles, who, whilst retaining their views, recog- 
nised the justice of his own (vv. 4-9); he speaks of Peter and 
implicity of all the elder Apostles as having given up the law in 
the same sense in which he had given it up (vv. 13-17); in 
a word, sharp as may be some of Paul’s expressions, their real 
point lies in the reproach of inconsistency, not in that of a 
fundamental difference of view. 

e. After exaggerating and putting a false interpretation on 
Paul’s words in Galatians, it becomes of course easy enough for 
Baur to detect traces of the same antagonism everywhere in the 
four genuine Epistles ; toshow that the Acts give a very coloured 
picture of the relation between the Apostles; and to import into 
the remaining New Testament books all sorts of tendencies, 
which would otherwise never have been discovered in them. 

On the view of the differences between Paul and his colleagues 
always held by the Church, not only is there no discrepancy 
between the Acts and Paul’s Epistles, but each supplements the 
other. Both imply substantial agreement, with formal dis- 
sonance; and both agree in their estimate of the characters of 
the two leaders, Paul being the man of indomitable energy and 
persistence ; Peter the man of generous impulse, but not equal 
firmness. 

It would lead us too far were we to attempt to enumerate and 
expose the baselessness of the points supposed by Baur to be the 
evidence and the result of the conflicts and attempts at reconcili- 
ation. But we cannot resist giving the following specimens. 
Because the circumstance that the Lord ‘ appointed other seventy 
‘also,’ mentioned in Luke x, 1, is not alluded to by Matthew, Baur 
concludes it to have been invented by the unknown author of the 
former, for the purpose of opposing the latter and depreciating 
the twelve regular Apostles. We are told that there is not a 
hard or bitter word in the whole of Luke that is not inserted for 
the same purpose. The ‘ woes’ in chapter vi. are directed against 
them ; they are the ‘ blind leaders of the blind ;’ they are those 
who say ‘Lord, Lord, and do not what Christ says;’ they are 
the ‘lawyers’ of chapter xi. 46; even the genealogy of Luke is 
a persiflage of Matthew’s. We assure our readers that we are 
merely soberly reporting, and, if space permitted, could adduce 
scores of such illustrations of blind subtlety. And this is the 
‘higher criticism ;’ these are stones in the foundation of the 
edifice under whose roof we are invited to find shelter and 
repose. 

J. Other authorities adduced are Marcion, Papias, Hegesippus, 
and the so-called Clementine Homilies ; but neither the one nor 
the other of these early writings supplies evidence of the sort 
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required and assumed by Baur. Only by dint of the exaggera- 
tion and importation of which we have already given a few 
examples, is he able to use them for his own purpose. Besides, 
even if their evidence were actually all that is maintained, why 
should it outweigh the counter-evidence of the other contem- 
porary, or even earlier non-canonical writings—the Epistles of 
Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, and the Shepherd of Hermas—evidence which is as 
clear as noon-day? One of the most suspicious features of the 
works of Baur is their superficial treatment of these Apostolic 
Fathers, who, though they contain little to interest in a doctrinal 
point of view, give, for that very reason, all the more valuable 
testimony to the state of belief and life in the Churches of their 
time. 

(2). We have affirmed also that the hypothesis, besides resting 
on little or no evidence, fails to account for the phenomena to 
which it relates. 

a. Such parties would not have manifested their hostility in 
writings of the kind before us. One document did unquestionably 
owe its origin to a Judaizing party, though, as we have said 
before, it by no means supplies evidence of the kind needed by 
Baur, namely, the Clementine Homilies. Itis not unfair to apply 
this work as a standard to other writings said to be the productions 
of the same party. Now, the difference between it and the canon- 
ical books ascribed to the Judaizers is so great, that when the 
two parties united, the Homilies were rejected as heretical; the 
Gospels and Epistles were received as inspired. This is another 
of the riddles Baur has fabricated. Parties, the commencement 
of whose conflicts was marked by such scenes as the stoning of 
Stephen, would never have been content with abusing each other 
in a way so subtle and concealed, that for ages the documents 
were not supposed to have this character. The attacks would 
at all events have been as open as those of the Clementines. 
But even in the Clementines, Paul is assailed under the mask of 
Simon Magus—a circumstance quite inexplicable, if that work 
were backed up by a large number of active adherents. 

6. Nor again would their conflicts have brought about the 
results attributed to them by Baur. 

How unlikely that the Jewish party, which opposition 
rendered for a time more strongly Jewish than at the outset, 
should ever have given up its distinctive ideas at all. We 
venture to say that such conduct is altogether opposed to the 
‘analogy of our experience,’ both of Jewish nature in particular, 
and of human nature in general. 

There is no parallel in history of antagonists, so virulently 
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opposed to each other, being brought to unite by writings full 
of false representations. If anything whatever is fitted to widen 
the gulf between parties, it is the publication of writings, under 
the names, and misrepresenting the principles and conduct, of 
their respective leaders. Baur, indeed, seems to assume that the 
Gospels and Epistles were accepted by the Church as genuine 
and true. If they were, the first Christians must have been the 
most arrant fools the world has ever seen. But it was not so.* 
Jealousy rendered it impossible; the extensive literary inter- 
course of that time, which, be it observed, was far more 
extensive than is frequently supposed, rendered it impossible 
And finally, we must protest, in the name even of the pantheistic 
God, of whose life history is said to be the process; in the name 
of the reason, which Baur assumes to reign everywhere in 
history ; and in the name of morality and religion, whose perfect 
realization Baur believes to be the goal of the Church’s existence 
and activity, against tracing the grandest and holiest revolution 
mankind has ever undergone, to a root of lies. 


Conclusion. 


Arr. II.—(1.) The Works of Charles Lamb. A New Edition. 
London: Edward Moxon & Co. 1866. 


(2.) Charles Lamb: His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. 
By Percy Firzceraup, M.A., F.S.A. London; Richard 
Bentley. 1866. 


(3.) Charles Lamb. A Memoir. By Barry CornwEtt. London: 
Edward Moxon & Co. 1866. 


Tue wanderer in London, if he deserts the main currents of 
the mighty river of life, which flows there unceasingly, will 
often find himself in tranquil bays, where the human wave stirs 
not, and the remote thunder of the great tide of men is toned 
down to a soft susurrus, Notwithstanding the vast changes 
wrought in these days by eccentric Atdiles and by railway 
companies omnipotent in their insolvency, such quiet haunts 
are still to be found in the metropolis. A square paved court, 
surrounded by edifices where lawyers spread their subtle cob- 
webs, a fountain sparkling in the centre, amid trees that 
dream of unknown country air; an old college or library, with 


* Tertullian De Baptism. ¢. 15, tells of a Presbyter in Asia Minor who 
was deposed for publishing a book under Paul’s name, and his plea, that 
he did so out of love for Paul, was not considered valid. 
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untrodden turf in its silent quadrangle ; a tavern entered by a 
long narrow unsuspected passage, where the head waiter looks 
like a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and is utterl 
puzzled by the arrival of a stranger: places like these, divegh 
they grow rarer, are still to be found in London. And, when 
the wanderer finds himself in such a place, the thought of 
Charles Lamb comes to him naturally. The last of our essay- 
ists was a Londoner, and a lover of London’s antique and 
tranquil aspects. There is poetry wherever there is life; in 
the strong life of London, with all its deep tragedy, wild melo- 
drama, broad farce, there is too much poetry for the grasp of any 
intellect not colossal. But the poetry ofits forgotten corners, of 
its ‘back-water,’ if we may use the phrase, found a perfect 
representative in Charles Lamb. He loved what was quaint by 
reason of contrast with ordinary things. He was in essence a 
humorist—that is, a man who looks more at the differences of 
the people he encounters than at their resemblances ; and he 
was especially an archeological humorist, to whom there was 
matter more attractive in the differences between the past and 
the present than in their aspects of identity. It is clear 
that the great poet, epic or dramatic, will regard more 
the elements of humanity wherein men are identical, for 
these form the chief part of human nature; but the humorist 
(and the supreme poet is always inclusively a humorist) 
is essentially the analyst of their differences. There are hu- 
morists without poetry, such as Montaigne and Sidney Smith 
and Charles Dickens; there are humorists like Thackeray, 
pomenting a poet’s vein, which they use rarely and reluctantly ; 
ut Charles Lamb was poet and humorist, and as such com- 
mands a stronger, subtler sympathy. The Spectator, a journal 
in which we find some of the keenest modern criticism, sees 
much similarity between Lamb and Sidney Smith—believing 
that their main differences arose from the cheerful temperament 
of the one, and the melancholy temperament of the other. ‘If 
‘ we may be allowed such a description, Sidney Smith’s liquor 
‘was humour mixed with sense, and Charles Lamb’s humour 
‘ mixed with nonsense, but the spirit in both was the same.’ 
But this, we think, is an erroneous hypothesis, Sidney Smith, 
in the first place, was wholly unpoetic; hence an essential 
dissimilarity. And, although his common sense was so ex- 
quisite as to be almost genius, his humour consisted generally 
in an exaggeration which reached the very borders of nonsense. 
Lamb, on the other hand, gives us apparent nonsense which 
contains the germs of the soundest sense. We open the ‘ Essays 
of Elia,’ quite at hazard—exercising, in fact, a kind of Sortes 
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Carolagnuli—and fall upon ‘A Quakers’ Meeting.’ Where is 
the nonsense mingling with the humour of that essay? Surely 
it is full of wisdom. ‘Once only,’ says Lamb, ‘I witnessed a 
‘sample of the old Foxian orgasm. It was a man of giant 
‘ stature, who, as Wordsworth phrases it, might have danced 
‘from head to foot equipt in iron mail.” His frame was of 
‘iron, too. But he was malleable. I saw him shake all over with 
‘the spirit—I dare not say of delusion.’ Would Sidney Smith 
have described a Quaker ‘ holding forth’ with this calm tole- 
rance, this wise dubiety? Would he not rather have given us 
a farcical exaggeration, very provocative of immediate mirth, 
but of no permanent value. ‘“He had been a wir in his 
youth,” he told us, with expressions of a sober remorse.’ How 
would the witty Canon of St. Paul’s have luxuriated in the 
grim hysterical Quaker who fondly fancied that he had once 
been a wit! But Elia treats him tenderly. ‘ His brow would 
‘have scared away the Levities—the Jocos Risusque—faster 
‘ than the Loves fled the face of Dis at Enna. By wit, even in 
‘his youth, I will be sworn he understood something far within 
‘ the limits of an allowable liberty.’ 

Not to Sidney Smith alone, nor to men similarly keen after 
absurdities, but to the majority of us, a perfectly silent session 
of Quakers would seem ridiculous. Lamb saw its poetic aspect. 
‘The mind has been fed. You go away with a sermon not 
‘made with bands. You have been in the milder caverns of 
‘ Trophonius; or as in some den, where that fiercest and 
‘ savagest of all wild creatures, the Toneve, that unruly mem- 
‘ ber, has strangely lain tied up and captive.’ 

The very next essay, ‘The Old and the New Schoolmaster,’ 
might be taken as a perfect example of ‘humour mixed with 
sense,’ instead of with nonsense. It has a delicate appre- 
hension, almost prophetic, of the change then just commencing - 
in education. But perhaps the critic who perceives a non- 
sensical element in Lamb’s humour, thinks rather of those 
exquisitely droll letters—the oddest of which is the gem of Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald’s collection. Hood has said :— 


‘ There’s not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy.’ 


And these wilder letters of Lamb’s were doubtless the result of 
a reaction from extreme despondency. The one to which at 
present we refer, written to Mr. Patmore, at Paris, might 
certainly be used as a test of a reader's capacity to enjoy 
nonsense. We extract a few paragraphs :— 


‘Dear P.,—I am so poorly. I have been to a funeral, where I 
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made a pun, to the consternation of the rest of the mourners. And 
we had wine. I can’t describe to you the howl which the widow 
set up at proper intervals. Dash could, for it is not unlike what he 


* Did you ever taste frogs? Get them, if you can. They are like 
little Lilliput rabbits, only a thought nicer. 

* * * * 

‘ We had a merry passage with the widow at the Commons. She 
was howling—part howling and part giving directions to the proctor 
—when crash ! down went my sister through a crazy chair, and made 
the clerks grin, and I grinned, and the widow tittered—and then I 
knew that she was not inconsolable. 

* * * 

‘ Proctor has got a wen growing out at the nape of his neck, which 
his wife wants him to have cut off ; but I think it rather an agreeable 
excrescence—like his poetry—redundant. Hone has hanged him- 
self for debt. Godwin was taken up for picking pockets. Becky 
takes to bad courses. Her father was blown up in a steam machine. 
The coroner found it Insanity. I should not like him to sit on my 
letter.’ 


This is nonsense in full effervescence—the sort of thing which 
most ladies and all Scotchmen who have not a touch of the 
Wilsonian character find it impossible to laugh at—it is so very 
silly. Christopher North had a noble capacity for nonsense ; 
but few of his countrymen share it in any degree; and, indeed, 
it seems rarer in England than of old. Are we tamed by the 
trials of the time—by the increasing earnestness of life? We 
have noticed, especially in the Saturday Review, which, since 
the fire of its hot youth decayed, has been the organ of the 
intellectual Philistines—Sadducean and cynical—remarks on 
the Noctes Ambrosiane which showed absolute incapacity to 
appreciate the man/iness which is the differential quality of those 
marvellous colloquies. The dominant temperament just now 
is business-like and critical : —_— England talks Senna 
of the Economist’s opinion on the Bank rate, and wishes Mr. 
Matthew Arnold were a little more practical in his theory of 
Geist. The time is cautious and critical, but this cannot last: 
the young Age, creative, demiurgic, will assuredly come forth 
to conquest, though its infancy be baptized with fire. 

Charles Lamb was born in Crown Office Row, Temple, on the 
18th of February, 1775—five years later than Wordsworth, 
three than Coleridge, two than Walter Savage Landor, who 
has only just passed from among us, and Byron’s strong spirit 
was not to enter the world for thirteen years. Lamb’s father 
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was a barrister’s clerk ; his maternal grandmother was house- 
keeper to the Plumers, in Hertfordshire ; and there is nothing 
aristocratic known or imagined about his pedigree. His own 
speculations on the matter are embodied in a characteristic 
sonnet :— 


‘What reason first imposed thy gentle name, 

Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach ? We trace our stream no higher ; 

And I, a childless man, may end the same. 

Perhaps some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 
In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 
Received the first amid the merry mocks 

And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields returned, 
With glory gotten on the heads abhorred 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial lord 

Took uts meek title, in whose zeal he burned. 
Whate’er the fount whence tliy beginnings came, 
No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name.’ 


Well kept was that gentle resolve. Lamb was educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, whose antique atmosphere did much to 
mould his character; where, moreover, he had for a school- 
fellow Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the most influencing mind of 
the century. But for Coleridge, we might have had no essays 
of Elia. Their friendship endured. Together with Lloyd, 
they published a small volume of verse in 1797, the motto on 
its title-page being from the hand of Coleridge: Duplex nobis 
vinculum, et amicitie et similium gunctarumque Camenarum ; 
quod utinam neque mors solvat, neque temporis longuinquitas. Well 
was the wish fulfilled, as between Lamb and Coleridge. In the 
last year of his life, thus wrote Coleridge on a flyleaf of his 
own ‘Sibylline Leaves :’-— 

‘Ch. & Mary Lamb, 
dear to my heart, yea, 
as it were, my . 
S.T.C, Alt. 63. 1834. 
1797 
1834 


37 years !’ 
And when tidings of Coleridge’s death reached Charles 
Lamb, the thought of it clung to him perpetually. ‘Coleridge 
‘is dead,’ he would say, many times a day. And he wrote 


most nobly and tenderly thereon; it seems to have been the 
last he ever wrote. 
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. ‘When I heard,’ he says, ‘of the death of Coleridge, it was with- 
out grief. It seemed to me that he long had been on the confines 
of the next world—that he had a hunger for eternity. I grieved 
then that I could not grieve. But since, I feel how great a part he 
was of me. His great and dear spirit haunts me. I cannot think 
a thought, I cannot make a criticism on men or books, without an 
ineffectual turning and reference to him. ... . Never saw I his 
likeness, nor probably the world can see again.’ 


These words show the royal influence possessed by Coleridge 
over men worthy to listen to him. Thanks, in a measure, to 
Mr. Carlyle’s bleak ridicule, there are many who question the 
greatness of Coleridge: and we find even Mr. Procter asking, 
‘What did he do?’ We wonder what answer Charles Lamb or 
William Wordsworth would have made to that question: and 
even they could not foresee that his stimulative intellect would be 
the primary force in the ‘ Young England’ and the ‘Broad 
Church’ movements. It would be very difficult to attain a full 
estimate of his influence upon England as it is. 

Quaint influences were destined to surround Charles Lamb, 
his boyish clerkship being in that old South Sea House, de- 
scribed inimitably in Elia’s first essay. At that ‘poor neigh- 
‘ bour out of business’ of Bank and ’Change and India House, 
whose directors met only ‘to proclaim a dead dividend,’ he 
passed a few years: thence, at the age of seventeen, he was 
transferred to the service of the East India Company. Four 
years later came the day of horrors when his sister Mary, victim 
of homicidal mania, stabbed her mother to the heart. Here we 
desire to say as little as possible: it is well known that Charles 
Lamb became from that time the guardian of his sister, his 
elder brother declining to act in the matter; and it seems clear 
that he had some fair vision of love which to this end he dis- 
missed utterly. It has been suggested that his devotion to 
Mary was sympathetic rather than sacrificing; that he felt 
himself hovering on the frontier between sanity and insanity, 
and therefore cast his lot with hers. This is doubtful. Cer- 
tainly the hereditary insanity of his family had, previous to 
the terrible catastrophe, definitely shown itself in him: there 
is a letter to Coleridge, written in the spring of 1796, in which 
he supplies evidence of this. ‘My life has been somewhat 
‘diversified of late. The six weeks that finished last year and 
‘began this, your humble servant spent very agreeably in a 
‘madhouse at Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now, and 
‘don’t bite any one. But mad | was.’ This terrible affliction, 
which fell upon him thus as he emerged from boyhood, never 
recurred. A question of immeasurable iuterest is raised here. 
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What is Madness ? 


What is madness? What are its limits? Often we hear a 
man of the world remark that somebody is a very clever fellow 
—‘but quite mad, you know.’ Inquiry might, perhaps, show 
that this was a person who sacrificed all luxuries and most 
comforts for the good of others. Byron, whose sight was 
always keen and clear, except when the lens of prejudice inter- 
oan abhorred war, stigmatized Alexander, as Macedonia’s 
‘madman,’ and would probably, if here to judge, deem the Count 
Bismarck mad. And would not a jury of average Englishmen 
have declared Byron to be mad if all his wild freaks had been 
laid before them? What can be said of a man who, at a 
dinner party, refuses anything but biscuits and soda water, 
failing which, he dines on potatoes and vinegar,—who kept a 
bear at college, and a lion and a hundred other strange animals 
afterwards,—who risks his life in swimming across the Hellespont 
because some Greek gentleman is said to have done it,—who 
gives up the comforts of English life, and (appalling thought !) 
a seat in the House of Peers, just to help a struggling nation 
whose courage and success are doubtful and their ingratitude 
certain? Here are not a tithe of Bryon’s best-known eccen- 
tricities, yet would they suffice in the eyes of the majority of 
commonplace people to convict him of insanity. 
It would be a valuable contribution to the psychology of 
nius, if we could know what peculiar form of insanity caused 
harles Lamb to pass six weeks of his twenty-first year in 
a madhouse at Hoxton. None of his biographers have any 
information hereon; the only hints we have are from his 
letter to Coleridge. ‘Many a vagary,’ he says, ‘my imagi- 
‘ nation played with me, enough to make a volume, if all were 
‘told. . . . Coleridge! it may convince you of my regards 
‘ for you, when I tell you my head ran on you in my madness, 
‘as much almost as on another person, who, I am inclined to 
‘ think, was the more immediate cause of my temporary frenzy.’ 
This gives a slight clue to the source of mental disease ; doubt- 
less, the boy’s poetic fancy had indeed fixed on the girl ‘ with 
‘bright yellow Hertfordshire hair and eye of watchet hue,’ 
whom he long after remembered as ‘my Alice.’ But there is 
something very curious in this brief spasm of insanity, at the 
portal of life, followed by forty years of complete sanity, and 
of noble sacrifice. At that very time there dwelt in London— 
“e as far from Lamb’s residence as Lambeth Palace from 
olborn—a great painter, forty years old, who was certainly 
mad, as most men judge madness. This was William Blake, 
poet as well as painter, of whom Wordsworth said :—‘ There is 
‘something in the madness of this man which interests me 
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‘more than the sanity of Lord Byron and Walter Scott.’ 
Whether Lamb ever met Blake does not appear, but he 
expressed a high opinion of the artist’s powers; and it is 
certain that few painters have possessed such wealth of 
imagination, while no poets have excelled the exquisite 
simplicity of some of his lyrics. Here is a stanza which 
might have been written by an Elizabethan song-writer :— 


‘ His face is fair as heaven 
When springing buds unfold ; 
O why to him was't given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold ? 
His breast is Love’s all-worshipt tomb, 
Where all Love’s pilgrims come.’ 


Well, though never locked up, Blake must certainly be called 
mad on any modern definition. He saw visions; ay, and has 
left us graphic portraits of men and women who appeared to 
him—as, for instance, David and Bathsheba, Coeur de Lion, 
Edward I., Wallace, Wat Tyler, ‘the Man who built the 
Pyramids.’ Angels he believed that he saw, and fairies, and 
often turned aside in the street to avoid jostling some spectre 
of the past. And what would Dr. inslow say of the 
evidence given in his biographer’s words? ‘At the end of 
‘ the little garden, in Hercules’ Buildings, there was a summer- 
‘house. Mr. Butts calling one day found Mr. and Mrs. 
‘ Blake sitting in this summer-house, freed from “ those trouble- 
‘some disguises ” which have prevailed since the fall. ‘Come 
‘in!” cried Blake, “it’s only Adam and Eve, you know!” 
‘ Husband and wife had been reciting passages from “ Paradise 
‘ Lost,” in character, and the garden of Hercules’ Buildings had 
‘to represent the Garden of Eden.’ Mr. Gilchrist, with the 
usual zeal of a biographer, contends that Blake was not mad. 
Of course this is entirely a question of terms. If, when the 
general opinion attributes insanity to a man of genius, his 
biographers, instead of acting as counsel for the defence, 
would attempt an accurate definition of the limits of his 
sanity, we might, in time, learn something in regard to the 
relations between genius and madness. There is a certain 
superstitious awe of lunacy, which causes most of us to shrink 
from any discussion of the subject ; but if we were to recognise 
the fact that mania is a thing of degree, and that perfect 
sanity is, probably, as rare as perfect health, it would certainly 
sssist us in estimating character. If this were the place for 
such speculations, important inferences might be drawn from 
the life and character of Mary Lamb. Although to the end of 
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her life subject to recurrent attacks of mania, which gradually 
weakened her intellect, during her lucid intervals she was her 
brother’s best friend. ‘I am a fool,’ he wrote, in 1805, to 
Miss Wordsworth, ‘ bereft of her co-operation. I am used to 
‘ look up to her, in the least and biggest perplexities. cm 
‘ She is older, wiser, and better than I am. 

Apart from his one great and enduring trial, the life of 
Charles Lamb was uneventful. He was very fortunate in his 
friends. Through Coleridge, he became acquainted with 
Wordsworth and Southey; while, among other less known 
names, Manning, a mathematical tutor at Cambridge, was 
one of his most valuable associates. The humorist and the 
mathematician understood each other well. In both there was 
what may be called a tangency of disposition. Elia, fettered 
to his clerkly routine, indulged this propensity in the far- 
travelling fantasies of the immortal essays. Manning, after 
long revolution in the unvaried circle of Cambridge tuition, 
flew off at a tangent to China, with intent to produce a lexicon 
of its language—a design never fulfilled. It would have been 
pleasant to have had some specimens of Manning’s share in 
the long and cordial correspondence which took place between 
them. We sometimes think that Lamb’s play of fancy is freer 
in his letters to the mathematician than in any others. Those 
which he wrote to him when in China are very choice ; his 
friend’s strange remoteness aroused his lively imagination. 
Thus he writes :— 


‘It is New Year here. That is, it was New Year half a year 
back, when I was writing this. Nothing puzzles me more than 
time and space, and yet nothing puzzles me less, for I never think 
of them. ‘The Persian ambassador is the principal thing talked of 
now. I sent some people to see him worship the san, on Primrose 
Hill, at half-past six in the morning, 28th November ; but he did 
not come, which makes me think the old fire-worshippers are a sect 
almost extinct in Persia. The Persian ambassador’s name is Shaw 
Ali Mirza. The common people call him Shaw nonsense.’ 


Most delightful of these letters is the one of December 25th, 
1815, from which afterwards was developed the essay on 
‘ Distant Correspondents.’ 


‘ This is Christmas day, 1815, with us; what it may be with you, 
I don’t know—the 12th of June next year, perhaps ; and if it should 
be the consecrated season with you, I don’t see how you can keep 
it. You have no turkeys ; you would not desecrate the festival by 
offering up a withered Chinese bantam, instead of the savoury grand, 
Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes all round my nostrils at this 
moment from a thousand firesides. Then what puddings have you? 
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Where will you get holly to stick in your churches, or churches 
to stick your dried tea-leaves (that must be the substitute) in ? 
What memorials you can have of the holy time, I see not. A 
chopped Missionary or two may keep up the idea of Lent and the 
wilderness ; but what standing evidence have you of the Nativity % 
—'tis our rosy-cheeked home-stalled divines, whose faces shine to 
the tune of “ Unto us a child is born,” faces fragrant with the mince- 
pies of half a century, that alone can authenticate the cheerful 
mystery.’ 


Afterwards come some ‘improbable romantic fictions, fitting 
‘ the remoteness of the mission ’ the letter went upon,— 


‘St. Paul’s church is a heap of ruins ; the Monument isn’t half so 
high as you knew it, divers parts being successively taken down, 
which the ravages of time had rendered dangerous; the horse at 
Charing Cross is gone, no one knows whither ;—and all this has 
taken place while you have been settling whether Ho-hing-tong 
should be spelt with a — ora —. For aught I see, you had almost 
as well remain where you are, and not come like a Struldbrug into 
a world where few were born when you went away. Scarce here 
and there one will be able to make out your face ; all your opinions 
will be out of date, your jokes obsolete, your puns rejected with 
fastidiousness, as wit of the last age. Your way of mathematics has 
aiready given way to a new method, which after all is, I believe, the 
old doctrine of Maclaurin, new vamped up with what he borrowed 
of the negative quantity of fluxions from Euler. . . . 

* Coleridge is just dead, having lived just long enough to close the 
eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the debt to nature but a week or two 
before. Poor Col., but two days before he died, he wrote to a book- 
seller, proposing an epic poem on the “ Wanderings of Cain,” in 
twenty-four books. It is said he has left behind him more than 
forty thousand treatises in criticism, metaphysics, and divinity ; but 
very few of them in a state of completion. They are now destined, 
perhaps, to wrap up spices. . . . I suppose you heard that I had 
left the India House, and gone into the Fishmongers’ Almshouses, 
over the bridge.’ 


Manning was then supposed either to have started for home, 
or to be just on the point of doing so; and Lamb, on the day 
after writing this letter of fiction to Canton, wrote a letter of 


fact to St. Helena. Not all fact, certainly, for he says, ‘This. 


‘very night, I am going to Jeave off tobacco! Surely there 
“must be some other world, in which this unconquerable 
‘ purpose shall be realized.’ It was a year of startling events, 
this same 1815; Napoleon, escaping from Elba, landed in 
France on the first day of March. The noon of summer saw 
Waterloo’s ‘loud sabbath,’— 


‘ A day of onsets of despair :’ 
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and in October the fierce Eagle of France was fettered for 
life in his island prison. Charles Lamb writes, character- 
istically :—‘ Have you recovered the breathless stone-staring 
‘astonishment into which you must have been thrown, upon 
‘learning at landing that an Emperor of France was living in 
‘St. Helena? What an event in the solitude of the seas! like 
‘ finding a fish’s bone at the top of Plinlimmon ; but these things 
‘ are nothing in our western world. Novelties cease to affect. 
‘ Come and try what your presence can.’ 

Lamb’s early love for Alice W. has been thought a mere 
freak of his imagination. Mr. Procter styles it an ‘ apocryphal 
‘attachment,’ (a phrase Lamb would have called vi/e,) and, 
rather to our surprise, deems it ‘inexpressibly unimportant’ 
whether there was or was not any such person. ‘That the passion 
was real, is clear; nor would Lamb without it have reached 
those depths of tenderness, devoid of all sentimental affectations, 
which were familiar to his thought. It refined his spirit, and 
made him a chivalrous lover of all women, since he had lost the 
only one whom he could supremely love. To Manning, in 
1803, he sent the delightful poem on the death of Hester 
Savory—‘a young Quaker you may have heard me speak of as 
‘ being in love with for some years while I lived at Pentonville, 
‘ though I had never spoken to her in my life.’ The last stanza 
is very felicitous— 

‘ My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore, 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore, 

Some summer morning— 


When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, 
A bliss that will not go away, 

A sweet forewarning 


Perhaps Mr. Tennyson was thinking of this, when he invoked 
the spirit of his lost friend :— 
‘Come ! not in watches of the night 
But where the sunbeam broodeth warm ; 
Come, beauteous in thine after-form, 
And like a finer light in light.’ 


Both in his poetry and his prose there is evidence that 
Charles Lamb had loved; without which experience no nature 
can be freely developed—no man or woman can attain self- 
knowledge. Every way, 

‘Tis better to have loved and lost 
Then never to have loved at all.’ 
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The quaint turns of thought which surprise and delight lovers 
of Lamb were as common to his conversation as to his letters 
and essays. Hazlitt dated his first attraction towards close 
intimacy with him from a day when Holcroft and Coleridge 
were arguing which was best, ‘Man as he was, or man as he is 
‘to be.’ ‘Give me,’ exclaimed Lamb, ‘man as he is not to be.’ 
Through Hazlitt he was introduced to the London Magazine, a 
periodical whose career was remarkable for many things—not 
the least being the appearance of Elia in its pages. There Tom 
Hood first tried his powers; there the Opium Eater published 
his marvellous dreamy confessions ; there Hazlitt’s ‘ Table Talk’ 
delighted thoughtful readers; there Carlyle, Cary (of Dante), 
Allan Cunningham, Keats, Julius Hare, Savage Landor, Hartley 
Coleridge, wrote more or less. The magazine had two points of 
unpleasant notoriety. Its first editor, John Scott, was killed in 
a duel provoked by himself, the first cause being some person- 
alities in Blackwood; and it had as a contributor the infamous 
Wainwright, who mingled the coxcomb with the murderer, in a 
way theretofore unknown among men. Although there was more 
genius in the London Magazine than in almost any other of its 
time, it did not become a power in literature. To this end, it is 
needful that a magazine or review should have a definite 
political and literary creed, and should be edited by a man of 
sufficient intellectual strength to give it a character, the reflex 
of his own. 

Mr. Procter’s personal recollections of Lamb add nothing 
new to our knowledge of him, but are valuable as confirming 
the opinion already formed of his character. His word-portrait 
of him is picturesque, and deserves quotation :— 


‘Persons who had been in the habit of traversing Covent Garden 
at that time (seven-and-forty years ago) might, by extending their 
walk a few yards into Russell-street, have noted a small spare man, 
clothed in black, who went out every morning and returned every 
afternoon, and regularly as the hands of the clock moved towards 
certain hours. You could not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff 
in his manner, and almost clerical in dress, which indicated much 
wear. He had a long melancholy face, with keen penetrating eyes ; 
and he walked with a short resolute step, City-wards. He looked no 
-one in the face for more than a moment, and yet contrived to see 
everything as he went on. No one who ever studied the human 
features could pass him by without recollecting his countenance ; it 
was full of sensibility, and it came upon you like a new thought, 
which you could not help dwelling upon afterwards; it gave rise to 
meditation, and did you good. This small, half-clerical man was 
Charles Lamb.’ 
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As companions to this graphic sketch, Mr. Procter furnishes 
engravings from three portraits of Lamb, by Hazlitt, Cary, and 
Meyer. They are evidently taken at three very different ages, 
but the dates are unfortunately not given. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, whose book is a desultory but very readable 
essay on Lamb, gives as a frontispiece a full length portrait, 
extremely unflattering, sketched on copper, by Brook Pulham, 
in 1825. Hazlitt’s portrait is the youngest, and is very full of 
character, though it does not reflect our ideal of Lamb; in 
Cary’s we seem to see him after years of a life never free from 
one sad anxiety; while Meyer’s shows a calmer brow, as if a 
still longer lapse of time had brought more strength to endure. 
Cary’s portrait of Miss Lamb has the placid and intelligent 
beauty of a serene age; and indeed her life, when her mind had 
its equipoise, possessed a beautiful serenity. 

Miss Emma Isola, an orphan with whom Lamb and his sister 
made acquaintance when she was at school at Cambridge, became 
in time almost their adopted child. His loving temperament 
needed some outlet for the paternal feeling. How great that 
need may be seen from the beautiful reverie on ‘ Dream Cnildren,’ 
with its pathetic ending, when the visionary girl and boy seem 
to tell him, though without speech, ‘ We are not of Alice, nor of 
‘ thee, nor are we children at all. The children of Alice call 
‘ Bartram father. We are nothing; less than nothing, and 
‘dreams. We are only what might have been, and must wait 
‘upon the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we 
‘have existence and a name.’ So far as might be, Lamb’s 
need was satisfied by his adopted daughter. She became his 
‘ only walk-companion ;’ her ‘ mirthful spirits were the youth 
‘of the house.’ By-and-by she married Mr. Edward Moxon, 
publisher and poet, whose acquaintance had been made at Enfield 
in 1824. Mr. Moxon’s sonnets to his bride, though Mr. Fitz- 
gerald calls them ‘rather Della Cruscan,’ possessed much deli- 
cacy and beauty. Doubtless it was not without sorrow that 
Charles Lamb parted with his almost-daughter ; but with playful 
irony he substituted smiles for tears, as in the following letter, 
which refers to the gift of a watch by Mr. Moxon :— 


‘For God's sake give Emma no more watches; one has turned 
her head. She is arrogant and insulting. She said something very 
unpleasant to our old clock in the passage, as if he did not keep time, 
and yet he had made her no appointment. She takes it out every 
instant to look at the moment-hand. She lugs us out into the fields, 
because there the bird-boys ask you, “Pray, sir, can you tell me 
what’s o'clock ?” and she answers them punctually. She loses all her 
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time looking to see what the time is. I overheard her whispering, 
“ Just so many hours, minutes, &c., to Tuesday ; I think St. George’s 
goes too slow.” This little present of time! Why, ’tis Eternity 
to her! 

‘What can make her so fond of a gingerbread. watch ? 

‘She has spoiled some of the movements. Between ourselves, she 
has erased away half-past twelve, which I suppose to be the canonical 
hour in Hanover-square. 

‘ Well, “if you love me, love my watch,” she answers. She will 
keep time to you. “It goes right by the Horse Guards.”’ 


At the beginning of 1825, after about thirty-two years of 
service, Charles Lamb left the India House with a retiring 
pension of £440 a year. Much had he desired that leisure, 
which, of course, when attained, did not delight him so much 
as he expected. In a well-known sonnet he attributes the 
invention of ‘work’ to ‘Sabbathless Satan,’ and deems the 
worst of all forms of work— 


‘That dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood.’ 


And how joyous his belief in the luxury of leisure, as ex- 
pressed in the companion sonnet :— 


‘ They talk of time, and of time’s galling yoke, 
That, like a millstone, on man’s mind doth press, 
Which only works and business can redress ; 

Of divine Leisure such foul lies are spoke, 

Wounding her fair gifts with caluinnious stroke. 
But might I, fed with silent meditation, 
Assoiled live from that fiend Occupation— 

Improbus Labor, which my spirits hath broke— 


Td drink of time’s rich cup, and never surfeit ; 
Fling in more days than went to make the gem, 
That crowned the white top of Methusalem ; 
Yea, on my weak neck take, and never forfeit, 
} Like Atlas bearing up the dainty sky, 
The heaven-sweet burthen of eternity.’ 


But to be enjoyingly idle requires a long apprenticeship. It 
has been somewhere written by Landor :— 


*O Idleness! enchanting Idleness ! 
The more we have of thee, the more we love thee.’ 


This, doubtless, is true; but it is equally true that the less 
idleness we have, the less capable are we of enjoying our 
leisure ; and in these days of rapid life, who can be idle? 
Probably the tedious desk drudgery of which Lamb complained 
is most fatal to the enjoyment of leisure, fur it turns a man 
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into a machine, extinguishing as far as possible the appre- 
hensive forgetive faculties. 

To be freed from the yoke at the age of fifty was, however, 
Lamb’s well-merited guerdon; and, if he had permitted his 
humorous faculty to work in new fields of literature, he would 
probably have been happier. And, although the exquisite 
delight depicted in ‘The Superannuated Man’ was not to be 
realized, his occasional complaints to his correspondents are 
to be taken cum grano. How he revels in his lengthened span 
of life, logically proveable! ‘I have lived nominally fifty years, 
‘ but deduct out of them the hours which I have lived to other 
‘ people and not to myself, and you will find me still a young 
‘fellow. . . . My next ten years, if I stretch so far, will 
‘be so long as any preceding thirty; ’tis a fair rule of three 
‘sum.’ And he writes to Wordsworth: ‘I came home ror 
‘xVER on Tuesday in last week. The incomprehensibleness of 
‘my condition overwhelmed me. It was like passing from life 
‘into eternity. . . . Holidays, even the annual month, 
“were always uneasy joys, their conscious fugitiveness, the 
‘craving after making the most of them. Now, when all is 
‘holiday, there are no holidays.’ To Bernard Barton he is 

leasant about the loss of the official stationery often made 
immortal by his unofficial letters. We believe there are even 
now novelists, journalists, essayists in Government offices who 
use the matin’ supplies to instruct or amuse the nation. ‘ All 
‘the time I was at the East India House I never mended a 
‘pen; I now cut ’em to the stumps, marring rather than 
‘mending the primitive goose-quill. I cannot bear to pay for 
‘articles I used to get for nothing. When Adam laid out his 
‘first penny upon nonpareils at some stall in Mesopotamia, 
‘I think it went hard with him, reflecting upon his old goodly 
‘orchard, where he had so many for nothing.’ By the way, 
is not the substitution of the steel pen for the grey goose-quill 
one reason why there are now no essayists? Certes, with no 
steel pen could ‘ Elia’ have been written. 

Bernard Barton, a minor minstrel of the Society of Friends, 
a bank clerk at Woodbridge, received from Lamb a series of 
letters, very rich in thought. As Mr. Procter remarks, he 
treated him somewhat as a disciple, most other of his corre- 
spondents being men in their own way his equals. The sound 
sense which underlies Charles Lamb’s humour is shown in a 


letter to Barton, who proposed to exchange clerkship for 
literature 


‘Throw yourself on the world without any rational plan of support 
beyond what the chance employ of booksellers would afford you!!! 
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‘Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
slap dash headlong upon iron spikes. If you had but five consolatory 
minutes between the desk and the bed, make much of them, and live 
a century in them, rather than turn slave to the booksellers. ; 
Oh! you know not, may you never know, the miseries of subsisting 
by authorship. . . 

‘Henceforth, I retract all my fond complaints of mercantile em- 
ployment ; look upon them as lovers’ quarrels. I was but half in 
earnest. Welcome dead timber of a desk, that makes me live. A 
little grumbling is a wholesome medicine for the spleen, but in my 
inner heart do I approve this our close but unharassing way of life. 
I am quite serious.’ 


Mr. Barton seems to have been troubled with a desire to live 
by authorship, as there is a letter to him from Byron, ten years 
- earlier, containing similar advice. ‘Do not renounce writing,’ 
the poet says, ‘but never trust entirely to authorship.’ We fear the 
poetic Quaker would have found it a poor reliance, especially as 
the Society of Friends have always been rather dubious as to 
the propriety of any composition arranged in lines with capital 
letters at the beginning and rhymes at the end. It savours 
of a sophistication alien from their primitive simplicity. 

With that same sound sense already claimed for Lamb, we 
find him reasoning at intervals with Coleridge in reference to 
those mental tendencies which rendered his career eccentric. 
Thus he writes, very soon after his own great disaster :— 

‘I grieve from my very soul to observe you in your plans of life 
veering about from this hope to the other, and settling nowhere. 1s 
it an untoward fatality (speaking humanly) that does this for you— 
a stubborn irresistible concurrence of events? or lies the fault, as I 
fear it does, in your own mind? You seem always to be taking up 
splendid schemes of fortune only to lay them down again,’ 


And how whimsically, yet wisely, does Lamb parody his 
friend’s marvellously subtle speculations in an exquisite letter 
to Southey :— 


‘Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to the eternal regret of his native 
Devonshire, emigrates to Westphalia, “Poor Lamb” (these were his 
last words), “if he wants any knowledge he may apply to me.” In 
ordinary cases I thanked him. I have an encyclopedia at hand, but 
on such an occasion as going over to a German university, I could 
not refrain from sending him the following propositions, to be by him 
defended or oppugned (or both) at Leipsic or Gottingen. 


‘ “THESES QUEDAM THEOLOGICE. 
‘“T. Whether God loves a lying angel better than a true man ? 
‘“TI. Whether the archangel Uriel could knowingly affirm an 
untruth, and whether, if he could, he would ? 
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‘“TIT. Whether honesty be an angelic virtue, or not rather 
belonging to that class of qualities which the schoolmen term ‘ virtutes 
minus splendid, et hominis et terre nimis participes ?’ 

‘“TV. Whether the seraphim ardentes do not manifest their good- 
ness by way of vision and theory? and whether practice be not a 
sub-celestial and merely human virtue ? 

‘«“V. Whether the higher order of seraphim illuminati ever sneer ? 

‘« VI. Whether pure intelligences can love, or whether they can 
love anything besides pure intellect ? 

‘“ VII. Whether the beatific vision be anything more or less than 
a perpetual representment to each individual angel of his own present 
attainments and future capabilities, something in the manner of 
mortal looking-glasses 1 

‘« VIII. Whether an immortal and amenable soul may not come 
to be damned at last, and the man never suspect it beforehand (” 


‘Samuel Taylor hath not deigned an answer. Was it impertinent 
of me to avail myself of that offered source of knowledge ?’ 


Coleridge, who (et. 26) possessed a fair amount of conceit, 
and probably ranked himself equal to the ‘higher order of 
‘seraphim illuminati,’ is pleasantly hit off in these questions, 
specially the fifth and seventh. Perhaps the third was a 
delicate reference to his cool appropriation of books, his doctrine 
being that a man’s right to a book was proportionate to his 
capacity of understanding it. 

And, when Manning’s restless spirit urged him to oriental 
travel, there is much sound sense involved in Lamb’s exquisitely 
humorous dissuasive :— 


‘Some say they [the Tartars] are cannibals ; and then, conceiv: a 


Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool malignity of — 


mustard and vinegar! I am afraid ’tis the reading of Chaucer ha; 
misled you ; his foolish stories about Cambuscan, and the ring, and 
the horse of brass. Believe me, there are no such things ; ’tis all the 
poet’s invention; but if there were such darling things as old Chaucer 
says, I would wp behind you on the horse of brass, and frisk away to 
Prester John’s country. But these are all tales ; a horse of brass 
never flew, and a king’s daughter never talked with birds. The 
Tartars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchy set. You'll be sadly 
moped (if you are not eaten) among them. Pray try and cure your- 
self. Take hellebore (the counsel is Horace’s, ’twas none of my 
thought originally). Shave yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for 
saffron-eaters contract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid 
the fiend. Eat nothing that gives the heartburn. Shave the upper 
lip. Go about like a European. Read no books of voyages (they 
are all lies), only now and then a romance to keep the fancy wader. 


Above all, don’t go to any sights of wild beasts. That has been your 
ruin.’ 
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Afterwards he adds: ‘’Tis terrible to be weighed out at 
‘fivepence a pound.’ Sidney Smith’s treatment of the same 
subject—his ‘cold clergyman on the sideboard,’ and ‘I hope 
‘ you'll disagree with the man that eats you,’—will at once be 
recollected. 

It is a commonplace that we have only of late years dis- 
covered the beauty of scenery. Charles Lamb, poet of the city, 
typical Londoner, shows nowhere in poem or essay that thorough 
appreciation of it which Wordsworth has taught us. The 
nearest approach thereto is in his tragedy of ‘John Woodvil,’ 
in Simon’s reply to the question: ‘ What sports do you use in 
‘ the forest ?’ 

‘Not many ; some few, as thus :— 
To see the sun to bed, and to arise, 
Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound bim, 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him, 
Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest, 
-Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast, 
And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep. 
Sometimes outstretcht, in very idleness, 
Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 
To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 
Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare, 
When mother Autumn fills their beaks with corn 
Filched from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 
And how the woods berries and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 
To view the graceful deer come tripping by, 
Then stop and gaze, then turn, they know not why, 
Like bashful younkers in society. 
To mark the structure of a plant or tree, 
And all fair things of earth, how fair they be.’ 


But this, with its quaint Elizabethan tone, is altogether sophis- 
ticated. It seems absurd to a generation taught by Words- 
worth to look nature full in the face. That most beautiful 
essay of Elia on ‘ Blakesmore in H—shire,’ takes us to no 
wilder scenes than the ‘costly fruit-garden, with its sun-baked 
‘ southern wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, rising backwards 
‘from the house in triple terraces . . . the firry wilderness, 
‘ the haunt of the squirrel, and the day-long murmuring wood- 
‘ pigeon, with that antique figure in the centre, god or goddess 
wist not.’ Only when the Londoner for once beheld nature 
in her nobler forms, visiting Coleridge in Cumberland, his 
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imagination was stimulated. ‘ You cannot conceive,’ he writes 
to Manning, ‘ the degradation I felt at first, from being accus- 
‘tomed to wander free as air among mountains, and bathe in 
‘ rivers without being controlled by any one, to come home and 
‘work. I felt very /ittle.’ Coleridge was living ‘ upon a small 
‘hill by the side of Keswick, in a comfortable house, quite 
‘ enveloped on all sides by a net of mountains: great flounder- 
‘ing bears and monsters they seemed, all couchant and asleep.’ 
‘Such an impression,’ Lamb proceeds, ‘I never received from 
‘ objects of sight before, nor do I suppose that I can ever.again. 
‘Glorious creatures, fine old fellows, Skiddaw, &e. I never 
‘ shail forget ye, how ye lay about that night, like an intrench- 
‘ment; gone to bed, as it seemed, for the night, but promising 
‘ that ye were to be seen in the morning. Coleridge had got a 
‘ blazing fire in his study, which is a large, antique, ill-shaped 
‘room, with an old-fashioned organ, never played upon, big 
‘enough for a church, shelves of scattered folios, an Molian 
‘ harp, and an old sofa, half bed, &c. And all looking out upon 
‘the last fading view of Skiddaw, and his broad-breasted 
‘brethren: what a night! In this characteristic haunt of 
the poet who sang of 
‘Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 
And Dungeon Ghyll so foully rent,’ 


Lamb and his sister stayed three weeks; and he confesses that 
he came to believe that ‘there is such a thing as that which 
‘ tourists call romantic, which I very much suspected before.’ 
He climbed Skiddaw : he waded up the rugged bed of Lodore. 
His exclamation from Skiddaw’s summit is as fine in its way as 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on the hill, 
‘Which shrouds 
His double front among Atlantic clouds !’ 


‘Oh, its fine black head, and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect 
of mountains all about and about, making you giddy ; and then 
Scotland afar off, and the border countries so famous in song and 
ballad! It was a day that will stand out, like a mountain, I am 
sure, in my life.’ 


If Charles Lamb had been among mountains in his child- 
hood, instead of in the Temple of Christ’s Hospital, he might 
perhaps have shown that there was something in Talfourd’s 
opinion about the many points of resemblance between him and 
Professor Wilson. But the one was a student born, the other a 
born athlete—whence a definite dissimilitude. 

Lamb was drawn to the drama by his Elizabethan studies, 
and by the fact that in his youth it was still a strong element 
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in London life. He had no dramatic faculty. He could paint 
a character, but not call it into action. Besides‘ John Woodvil,’ 
he wrote a farce, entitled ‘Mr. H—.’ It is a pleasant whim, 
but bodiless ; a mere phantom of a farce ; but the eager antici- 
pations which preceded it, and the delightful way in which its 
utter failure was taken, cause a pleasant episode in Lamb’s life. 
So completely was the author, sitting in the front of the pit, 
carried away by the displeasure of the audience, that he hissed 
as loudly as anybody And he was not qualified to be a story- 
teller ; in these days, when there is a cataclysm of three-volume 
novels, he-would have been puzzled what to do. ‘ Rosamond 
‘ Gray’ is, as Mr. Procter says, ‘very daintily told; a virgin 
‘ nymph, born of a lily [surely this is a sweet style of criticism], 
‘ could not have unfolded her thoughts more delicately.’ Lamb 
was only twenty-three when he wrote it, and there is something 
in it akin to the ‘Endymion’ of Keats. It might, indeed, be 
described in a phrase from that poem as 


‘A bunch of blooming plums 
Ready to melt between an infant’s gums.’ 


But as essayist and humorist—sometimes even as poet—Lamb 
produced what rather resembled 


‘ Brown filberts fine, 
Which sound teeth crack, sound palates taste with wine.’ 


As converser and stimulator of witty scholarly converse, Lamb 
was unapproachable. The anecdotes recorded of him show that 
his coruscations of wit were not mere fireworks, let off abruptly, 
but falling stars, generated by the atmosphere of the night. 
Hence many of the best of his jokes read ruggedly, torn away 
from the circumstances which produced them. But when he 
remarks, in reference to some eccentric person, that ‘ he seems 
‘ to have tired out his guardian angel,’ you ‘ agnize’ the spirit 
of Elia. Mr. Procter has spoilt the story of the naive lady who 
said of somebody, ‘I know him: bless him!’ ‘I don’t,’ said 
Lamb, ‘but him, at a venture.’ His remark about L.E.L. 
—that she ought to be locked up and kept on bread and water 
till she gave up writing poetry—might be applied to a good 
many female novelists of this later time. And his ‘ imperfect 
‘sympathy’ with Scotchmen is observable in his condemning 
them to ‘ fire without brimstone’ in the next world: while his 
real sympathy with all humanity is admirably conveyed in the 
following: ‘I hate So-and-so,’ he once said. ‘Why, you have 
‘never seen him,’ was the surprised reply. ‘No,’ said Lamb, 
‘ certainly not: I could not hate any man I had once seen.’ 
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Among his poems, the ‘ Farewell to Tobacco,’ with its strong 
antitheses and sudden transitions— 
‘ Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys, 
Or for greener damsels meant ; 
Thou art the only manly scent. 
Stinking’st of the stinking kind, 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind !'"— 


is one of the most characteristic. In a similar vein does he rail 
at musical men : 


‘ Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 
Just as the whim bites: for my part 
I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel.’ 


But the ballad of ‘Youth and Age,’ and especially the ‘Old 
‘ Familiar Faces,’ while curiously antique in their style, have a 
depth of natural pathos which shows that they are the poet’s 
involuntary utterances :— 


‘I have had playmates, I have had companions, 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful school days — 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 
Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her— 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces.’ 


In this there is the true ‘lyrical cry.’ 


Charles Lamb died in 1834, at the age of 59: ‘the same age 
‘as Cromwell,’ says Mr. Procter, ‘between whom and _ himself 
‘there was of course no other similitude. The remark is 
obvious. But Mr. Procter sometimes says things rather more 
important, and here is one. ‘It should not be forgotten that 
‘Lamb possessed one great advantage. He lived and died 
‘amongst his equals. This was what enabled him to exercise 
‘ his natural strength, as neither a parasite nor a patron can.’ 
It should also not be forgotten that Lamb dwelt among his 
equals from choice. Although a thoroughly modest man, he 
was not unconscious of his own genius, and he was keen-sighted 
enough to see that there was nothing to be gained (though 
much to be lost) by aspiring to society above his own. He 
deliberately preferred an old folio to a fine gentleman; the 
parlour of the Salutation tavern with Coleridge to any elegant 
trivial drawing-room; the genial to the genteel. He was pre- 
eminently human, and detested all the fopperies and elegancies 
which dehumanize a man. The great burthen of his life we 
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have seen; the great felicity of his life was that among his 
equals, he found friends so like himself, yet so different, true 
lovers of literature, men who thought for themselves, intellects 
that aided the development of his own. 


Art. IIL. — Memorials of the Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow, in regard to the working of the Bank 
Acts. 1866. 


NoruineG now-a-days can be done without money. If the 
love of money be, in individual instances, the root of all evil, 
the want of money is unquestionably the greatest embarrassment 
which can befall a state or acountry. We have long overpassed 
the stage of national life in which a system of barter suffices as 
a means of carrying on trade, and of making exchanges of wealth 
and property, whether in the form of goods or labour. All our 
buying and selling, all our individual enterprise, must be carried 
on by means of money or currency in some shape. When a 
deficiency of money occurs, banks (the depositaries of capital) 
may and do thrive, but trade, and industry in all its forms 
collapse. At such times, the merchant and the manufacturer, 
the clerk and the operative, alike suffer. For the last forty 
years, the Government of this country has taken its currency- 
doctrines more and more from the class of bankers and capi- 
talists. The opinions of merchants, the interests of commerce 
and industry, have been more and more ignored. But this 
one-sided view of the question is at length being energetically 
called in question. The comr#?-cial classes, long-suffering as 
they have shown themselves, av“{igth begin to rise in rebellion, 
and demand that legislation shall not be framed solely on the 
dogmas and in the interests of the bankers and great capitalists. 
They object to the monetary laws of the country being based 
solely on the views of those who deal in money. They say that 
such procedure is as absurd as if the corn-laws were to be framed 
on the opinions and in the interests of the farmers ; or the silk- 
duties were to be regulated by the views of the ribbon-makers 
and silk-weavers of Coventry and Spitalfields. They say that 
the monopoly enjoyed by the Bank of England is as vicious in 
principle, and a hundredfold more injurious to the community, 
than was the monopoly of our Eastern trade by the old East 
India Company. 

How far are these views just? To what extent is this 
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energetic protest against our present monetary system well 
founded? As a practical question, this is one of the most 
important of the day. All classes alike acknowledge this. 
Money is the handmaid of trade—it is indispensable to industry ; 
and if our monetary system be bad, our trade and industr 
must be liable to serious embarrassment and losses : there will be 
more paupers on the poor’s-roll, more bankruptcies of merchants 
and tradesmen, and less profits to the country at large. 

The sounder and more elastic a country’s monetary system is, 
the more prosperous will that country be in times of peace, and 
the more powerful will it be in war. War, as a grand excep- 
tion, tests a monetary system to its root. It is only a thoroughly 
wise and scientific system that can prove equal to a country’s 
requirements in such an emergency. Happily, England has 
not been involved in any great war for the last fifty years; and 
for the last ten years we have enjoyed the blessings of unin- 
terrupted peace. Nevertheless, during these ten years our 
country has suffered from monetary crises to a most unwonted 
extent. Why is this? The banking-classes, the upholders of 
the present Bank Acts, have been profuse in explanations. At 
one time, they say, the embarrassment was produced by 
‘over-trading ;’ at another, by ‘new companies ;’ at another, 
by our ‘cotton-trade ;? at another, by the ‘ destruction of capital 
‘in the United States ;’ at another, simply by a slight increase 
of trade and employment in this country. In fact, the expla- 
nations are so numerous and so diverse that, if true, they would 
of themselves prove that our monetary system must be very 
badly framed, since it is liable to serious embarrassment from 
such an endless diversity of causes. 

In every discussion it is necessary to fix the meaning of the 
terms employed, otherwise discussion is endless and useless—a 
mere beating of the air. In monetary science especially, a 
confusion of terms has been the great obstacle to definite know- 
ledge. For example, the upholders of our present monetary 
system maintain that the sole cause of our recurrent monetary 
and commercial crises is a want of capital; while their antago- 
nists, now rapidly growing in number, maintain that the chief 
cause is a want of currency. Now, what is ‘capital,’ and what 
is ‘currency ?’ ‘Capital’ is a term of most extensive meaning. 
Goods are capital, land is capital, houses are capital, and so also, 
in a certain sense, is labour. Neither is ‘loanable capital’ a 
much more definite phrase,—for, in truth, all forms of capital 
can be loaned. A merchant or producer may lend his goods 
on getting a bill, or promise to pay for them at a certain date ; 
and the sum named in the bill includes the interest on the loan 
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of the goods. You may also lend land or houses, getting 


interest on the loan in the form of rent—or horses and carriages, 
books, plate, furniture, what you please, getting interest thereon 
as hire. What form of capital is it, then, with which banking 
has to do; and in how far is it true—or rather is it true 
at all—that a want of capital is the source of our monetary 
difficulties ? 

When a merchant sells to another merchant goods to the 
value of £1,000, and gets a bill for the amount payable one 
month after date, is this bill ‘capital,’ or is it not? Clearly, if 
the merchant had not made this sale he would have possessed 
the goods, and these goods unquestionably are capital. Having 
sold the goods, he becomes possessed of a perfect equivalent 
(otherwise he would not make the exchange)—namely, the price 
of the goods in a form convertible into currency of the realm at 
the expiry of thirty days. It is the same as if he became 
possessed of a railway debenture, or of an Exchequer bill, 
payable in one month’s time. Nay, more, this bill is as much 
‘capital’ as is a banker’s deposit-receipt to a person who has 
deposited £1,000 in a bank at interest, subject to a month’s 
notice before withdrawal. No one disputes that an Exchequer 
bill, or a railway debenture, or a banker’s deposit-receipt, is 
‘capital ;’ and there are few, we presume, who would not like 
to have plenty of capital in these forms. A commercial bill is a 
document of the same kind: it is a bond convertible into 
currency at a certain date. These convertible bills or bonds 
may vary in acceptability, which is the same as negotiability, 
according to the credit of the individual, or company, or State, 
which promises to convert them into currency; but in essence 
their character is identical. A bill upon Rothschild, or any 
other great capitalist or merchant of undoubted wealth and 
— is as good as any Exchequer bill, or other bond upon a 

tate. 

It is upon each and all of these kinds of capital that banks 
make loans or advances. They will not lend upon merchandise, 
or houses, or suchlike property; because, if they did so, they 
would be liable to become merchants. In the event of the 
loans not being repaid at the specified date, they would have to 
sell the goods, houses, estates, &c., upon which they had 
advanced money; and this would lead them into an entirely 
different kind of business, which they do not profess to carry on, 
and which they are not fitted to transact successfully. But if a 
man sells his goods, or his house, and receives the price in a 
bill payable at so many weeks after date, his property or capital 
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assumes a form upon which banks will readily make advances 
in currency. They will not lend upon merchandise, but they will 
readily lend upon the price received for these goods, though the 
bond which represents that price is not convertible into currency 
until so many weeks afterwards. It is only merchants who want 
merchandise; but any one will readily take in payment the 
value of the merchandise, in a form convertible into money. 
An iron merchant would not take a cargo of cotton in dis- 
charge of a sum due to him, because he does not deal in 
cotton goods, and has no proper means of disposing of them ; 
but he will take the value of the cargo embodied in a nego- 
tiable and convertible form,—in a form convertible into 
money without any business operation on his part. It is the 
same with banks. They cannot legitimately make advances 
upon merchandise ; they have no proper means of selling it in 
the event of their loan upon the merchandise not being repaid 
at the specified time. But they will willingly lend upon a bill 
or bond, which in a month or three months’ time will be con- 
verted into currency of itself, without any action upon their part. 

All this is indisputable. The next point is, what is it that 
takes place when a bank discounts a bill, or makes advances 
upon Consols, Exchequer bills, railway debentures, and the like? 
The bank receives a certain amount of value in one form, and 
gives it back in another. It receives (say) a bill payable at a 
month’s date, and it gives in exchange currency convertible into 
coin on demand, making a charge for so doing. Currency is 
equivalent to capital in a negotiable form. It is one form of 
capital, into which all kinds of capital are at one time or another 
converted, and into which they must be converted before they can 
become available for the payments and purchases of ordinary 
life. As regards the discount of bills by banks, this is simply 
the exchange of one kind of currency for another. It is an 
exchange of banking currency for cgmmercial currency. Bills 
are the wholesale currency of trade,—the currency by which all 
the larger operations of trade are carried on. But bills are of 
little use in making general payments, and of no use at all in 
retail payments,—in the ordinary buying and selling, shopping 
purchases, &c., of daily life. Hence when a merchant wants 
general currency—currency acceptable to all classes of the 
community, and available also for retail payments,—wages, and 
the like, he takes some of his commercial currency to a bank, 
and gets it exchanged for banking currency. Instead of a bill 
(say) for £1,000, convertible into legal currency at a month’s 
date, he receives an equal sum, minus a month’s interest and the 
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bank’s charge on the transaction, in bank bills (cheques or notes) 
convertible into coin on demand, and of small denomination, so 
as to be suitable for retail payments. 

_ Thus, then,’ we repeat, currency is simply one of the many 
forms of capital into which all the other forms of capital are 
from time to time converted. The banks only give out currency 
in exchange for capital. They are perpetually receiving capital 
in proportion as they give out currency. They place the amount 
of capital (in the form of bills, consols, debentures, &c.) deposited 
with them to the credit of their customers, who thereupon draw 
out the amount, or part of it, either by means of cheques or in 
coin or notes. By far the largest portion is paid away by the 
depositor in cheques which are never cashed,—not more than 
five per cent., on the average, being drawn from banks in the 
form of notes and coin. 

Hence, as currency is issued only in exchange for capital, 
no monetary crisis can arise from a ‘ want of capital,’ as long as 
the community has good securities to deposit with the banks in 
exchange for the currency which is required. And, frequent as 
monetary crises have been in recent times, there has never been 
a single occasion in which this could be said. The real cause of 
our monetary difficulties has been not want of capital on the part 
of the community, but an inability on the part of the banks, 
fettered by the Act of 1844, to give an adequate supply of 
currency in exchange for the capital offered to them. 

The banking processes above described, by which the money of 
a country is so greatly economised, are part of the credit-system 
now established in every civilised country, and without which, in 
our own country especially, the operations of trade, and of 
industry in all its branches would be dwarfed down to a mere 
fraction of their present amount. The credit-system prevails in 
every department of our national industry ; and the credit given 
and taken by banks, great as it is, is equalled by that which 
prevails among the commercial and other classes of the com- 
munity. Banks make their loans in the form of money (notes 
and coin) or cheques; the other classes of the community give 
and take credit in the form of bills. A merchant may, without 
being subject to any imputation of over-trading, give bills (pro- 
mises to pay at a certain date) to at least ten times the amount 
of money which he keeps in hand, or rather, which is virtuall 
the same thing, to ten times the amount which he has to his 
credit ina bank. Before these promises to pay fall due, the 
sales of the goods which he has purchased with these bills (i. e., 
on credit) enable him to pay them. Just as a bank knows it may 
safely lend out the greater part of the money intrusted to its 
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keeping, because only a very small part of it is ever asked for by 
the depositors at any given time, so do merchants also trade 
greatly in excess of the cash which they keep in hand, knowing 
that before their bills fall due, their sales will provide them 
with the money needed to meet those bills. The basis of a 
merchant’s credit is the security of his character and his goods ; 
a bank’s credit consists of its character and its stock of bills and 
of other securities readily convertible into money. A merchant 
pays off his bills at maturity by sales of the goods which he has 
obtained by means of bills. And a bank is enabled to meet its 
depositors’ demands for repayment, because the bills which it 
holds are constantly running off—the loans which it has given 
are constantly falling due and being repaid. A merchant regu- 
lates the amount of the bills which he issues according to the 
time which must elapse before the goods (purchased with these 
bills) can be sold and converted into money, taking care not to 
issue more bills than the produce of his sales will suffice to meet 
at the proper time. A bank in making its loans (by the dis- 
count of bills, &c.) takes care that these loans shall always be 
expiring in such a way as to keep its reserve of money at the 
amount requisite to meet the demands of its depositors—of the 
persons who have intrusted money to its keeping. In whatever 
form banking deposits are made, the banks are bound to pay the 
whole of them in money, if required. Such a demand, of course, 
never occurs, except in the rare case of a bank which has become 
discredited. Neither is it possible for any bank, even the 
safest and strongest, to meet such a demand if it were made. 
Nevertheless, our banking system goes on quite safely, and with 
advantage to all parties, although on the average the banks 
keep on hand in money barely one-fifteenth of the amount which 
they may he called upon to pay. 

Next let us see what is ‘banking currency.’ A really con- 
vertible currency—that is to say, paper-money payable in specie 
on demand—can be issued only through the agency of banks. 
State-notes—a paper currency issued by the Government—are 
never convertible. They are, of course, a legal tender, which 
every one is bound to receive in payments, and which also are 
received by the State in payment of taxes; but a State never 
engages to pay its notes in specie on demand. Were it to 
do so, it would require to set up a special branch of business, 
for which it is badly fitted, and with the proper discharge of 
which it could not be trusted. It would require to keep on 
hand a stock of specie, varying according to the changing 
requirements of the community, and with offices throughout the 
country at which its notes might be cashed. No State ever 
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attempts to do this: it is a branch of business quite foreign to 
the functions of Government. With banks the case is quite 
different. They must keep a stock of specie, to meet the require- 
ments of their depositors, whether they issue notes or not; and 
they find out by experience the amount of specie needed for 
cashing their notes, just as they do the amount needed in the 
cashirig of the deposits. There is this other, and still more 
important difference. A Government, by means of its expen- 
diture, may put an inordinate amount of paper-money into 
circulation ; and there is no check upon this, because the State 
never undertakes to give specie for its notesondemand. Hence 
under a State-system of paper-money, the currency of a country 
may become larger than is required (that is to say, there is more 
money than formerly to carry on the same amount of buying 
and selling), so that the value or purchasing power of the 
currency becomes diminished. This does not happen with 
banks. Banks cannot put a single note into circulation unless 
it is wanted—the amount of bank-issues is regulated by the free 
will of the community ; and as the notes are payable in specie 
on demand, they can never fall below the ordinary value of the 
‘specie which they represent. Moreover, when there is no 
monopoly of a single bank, each of the various banks of issue 
keeps a check upon the others: for, when its neighbours’ notes 
are brought to it, a bank immediately sends them to the banks 
which issued them, demanding and receiving payment for them 
in cash. 

A bank secures its note-issues just as it secures its deposits. 
In each case it finds by experience the amount of specie which 
is liable to be called for, and it keeps that amount in hand, or 
ready at call. No person will take payment from a bank in 
notes, unless he knows that these notes will circulate freely, 
which they will do when the credit of the bank is known to be 
perfectly good; and as long as the bank’s credit remains good, 
no one thinks of demanding specie for them for home use. And 
when specie is wanted for export, to make payments abroad, 
such a demand for specie is never made by the note-holders, but 
by the depositors. The note-holders never take notes to the 
bank to be exchanged for specie, except as a means of obtaining 
‘small change’—there being no notes in England of less value 
than £5 ; and in Scotland, where £1 notes are allowed to be issued, 
there is no demand even of this kind. In fact, the Bank of 
England, with a note-circulation of upwards of twenty millions, 
requires to keep in hand only £100,000 in gold to meet the 
demands for specie on the part of the note-holders. And the 
Bank of France, with a note-circulation of more than thirty 
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millions sterling, does not require to keep on hand a larger 
sum in specie to ensure the convertibility of its notes than the 
Bank of England does. As long as a bank’s credit is good, 
nobody asks for gold in payment of its notes. In fact the note- 
issues of a bank are, in proportion to their amount, the most 
trifling of all its liabilities. 

The object of bank-netes is to compensate any permanent or 
temporary deficiency of metallic money. When the Bank of 
England was founded, the Government was in want of a large sum 
of money (for those times) to send abroad for the maintenance of 
our army on the Continent. The Bank lent the sum in specie to 
the Government, and upon the security of this debt due to it by 
the State, the Bank issued notes to a like amount, so that the 
vacuum in the currency was filled up—the amount and pur- 
chasing power of the currency remained unaltered, and things 
went on exactly as before. But for this issue of bank-notes, 
the export of so large a portion of the currency would have 
produced a convulsion: the value of money would have risen 
enormously, one half of the community would have lost unjustly, 
and the other half would have gained unjustly; and the ori 
trade of the country would have been ania, owing to the 
abnormal dearth of money. The supply of gold and silver 
money has since then become more and more inadequate to the 
requirements of this and of all other civilised countries; and an 
expansion of our banking currency, in the form of notes and 
cheques, has been the means by which we have successfully 
compensated the deficiency of international currency, i. e., specie. 
But apart from the use of banking currency as a means of 
supplying the permanent inadequacy of specie, the issue of 
bank-notes is the only remedy for those temporary ebbs in the 
supply of gold to which this and almost every other country, is 
always more or less subject. If, when a great export of specie 
takes place, the currency be proportionately reduced, the value 
of the currency becomes greatly changed, and a monetary con- 
vulsion is produced, fraught with most disastrous consequences. 
On the other hand, if, when such an export of specie takes 
place, a corresponding expansion of our banking currency 
ensues, no embarrassment or disaster of any kind occurs, and 
all things go on as before. Thus the advantage of a well- 
established banking currency is twofold—first, permanently, in 
allowing the trade of the country to expand without an equal 
increase in our stock of specie; and secondly, temporarily, in 
preventing sudden changes up and down in the value of the 
currency, by neutralising the excessive ebb and flow of specie, 
and maintaining the amount of the currency unchanged. 
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The issue of bank-notes is a natural function of banking. All 
traders, indeed all persons whether in trade or not, utilise their 
credit by the issue of bills or promissory notes; and in issuing 
notes, banks merely exercise the right which all other classes of 
the community enjoy, and the exercise of which is of such 
immense advantage to the country. The issue of notes b 
.a bank really entails upon it a lesser liability than the use whic 
it makes of its ‘deposits,’ 7.c., of the money intrusted to its 
keeping. Under a free system of banking, such as existed in 
Scotland prior to 1844, where every bank alike is free to issue 
as many notes as the public wants, the note-issues of a bank 
rarely amount to one-tenth of its deposits. Under the system 
of partial monopoly, which has always existed in England, 
the note-issues of the Bank of England amount to rather more 
than its deposits. And under a system of perfect monopoly, 
the note-issues of the Bank of France amount to three times 
the amount of its deposits. Under the free system, as it exists 
in Scotland, the proportion which the note-issues bear to the 
total liabilities of the banks is comparatively trifling. There 
is not one of the Scotch banks which would have the least 
difficulty in ‘cashing’ (paying specie) for the whole of its 
notes, if payment were so required. And such doubtless would 
have been the case in England also, but for the exclusive 
privileges so early conferred upon the Bank of England, and 
which have given to it a virtual monopoly of the banking 
currency. But even in the exceptional cases of the Bank of 
England and the Bank of France, the note-issues of these banks 
constitute practically the least portion of their liabilities. The 
note-issues of the Bank of England, as we have said, are some- 
what greater than the whole amount of its deposits; yet a few 
thousand pounds in specie are found sufficient to meet all the 
demands upon the Bank in the cashing of its notes, while several 
millions of specie are required to meet the demands upon the 
Bank in connection with its deposits. The same is the case, in 
a still more remarkable degree, with the Bank of France. All 
the great drains of specie from banks are made by the deposi- | 
tors. The note-holders never demand specie in payment of the | 
notes, save in the rare case of a bank becoming discredited ; and 
even in this case, the ‘run’ for gold is made almost entirely b 
the depositors. The note-holders, in fact, have a very sma 
stake in the solvency of a bank compared to its depositors. It 
is seldom that any one has in his hands more than £10 or £15 
in bank-notes, whereas a depositor has hundreds or thousands 
of pounds in the bank; so that depositors are the first to take 
alarm, and their demands for payment in specie are always and 
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by far the most serious. But drains of specie usually take place 
without the credit of the bank being in any way questioned ; 
and in these cases the drain is not made by the note-holders 
at all, but simply and wholly by the depositors, or rather 
by that portion of them who are connected with foreign 
trade, and who have to make large payments abroad, which 
of course must be made in specie. (And such payments are 
never needed unless the supply of foreign bills is temporarily 
inadequate.) 

Nobody dreams of imposing legislative restrictions upon a 
bank in the use which it makes of the money intrusted to its 
keeping. It is allowed on all hands that it would be absurd and 
out of place for the State to take security from a bank for its 
deposits. A bank may lend out every shilling of the amount of 
its deposits, and also of the capital subscribed by its share- 
holders; and it may do so in the most foolish and improper 
way without the State interfering in any way with its free 
action. But at present, and for the last twenty years, the State 
has laid the most stringent restrictions, amounting in many 
cases to total prohibition, upon the note-issues of banks. The 
banks may utilise their credit by lending out the whole of the 
amount of capital intrusted to them, but they are prohibited 
from utilising their credit by the issue of notes. It is the same 
as if a trader were allowed to do what he likes with all the 
goods lent him on credit by others, but was stringently pro- 
hibited from using his own credit in the form of bills. All 
other traders, all other classes of the community, are allowed to 
issue promissory notes, whether payable at a fixed time or on 
demand, but of late years our banks have been prohibited from 
doing so. They and they only are prohibited from utilising 
their credit by the issue of notes, or promises to pay in specie 
on demand. 

The actual and natural result of the Bank Act has been to 
reduce the note-circulation in England below what it was 
twenty-six years ago. But, ignoring this not unimportant 
decrease, let us say simply that under the Bank Act the note- 
currency of England has been fixed at its amount in 1844. 
What are the consequences? Since that time the foreign trade 
of the country has trebled in amount, and doubtless (although 
there are no means of ascertaining this) the home trade has 
undergone a similar expansion. At the same time our paper- 
money has not been allowed to expand at all. The effects of an 
expanding trade combined with a fixed note-circulation are 
twofold,—the one permanent, the other temporary; and both 
are injurious to the community. 
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First, as to the permanent effects of the Bank Act. In every 
progressive country like ours, the amount of money required 
to store up the increasing wealth of the community steadily 
increases, and more money also is required to carry on the 
operations of trade and industry. Nearly all large payments 
in this country are made, not in money, but by cheques; but all 
retail payments, and the weekly wages of operatives, are made 
in money, either in coin or notes. Now, as the note-currency 
is fixed and cannot expand, the steady increase which takes 
place in the amount of these retail payments can only be made 
by means of a corresponding addition to our stock of the precious 
metals in the shape of coins. It appears from the returns of 
the Mint, that no less than 120 millions of gold have been 
coined since the passing of the Bank Acts; and as long as 
those Acts continue in existence, we must every year import 
an additional amount of gold in order to meet our requirements 
for an increasing currency. Moreover, besides this necessary 
and progressive increase in the active circulation of the country, 
an additional and steadily increasing amount of money is required 
in the banks, to represent the reserve capital of the country. 
The wealth of the nation increases every year to the extent of 
at least 140 millions sterling; and the portion of this wealth 
which is deposited in banks is likewise increasing. For example, 
during the last ten years, the deposits in the London joint-stock 
banks have doubled in amount ; and, in consequence, the amount 
of money which banks must keep in hand has increased to an 
almost equal extent. A corresponding though doubtless lesser 
increase has taken place in all the banks of the country. 

Thus we see that more money is needed now than in 1844, for 
two purposes:—1. In the active circulation, to carry on the 
increased and yearly increasing operations of trade and industry ; 
and 2, in the stock of money held by banks to represent the 
increased and yearly increasing amount of their deposits. 
More money must be kept in hand by the banks, while more 
money is needed by the public in permanent circulation. As 
the further issue of bank-notes is prohibited, one of two things 
must happen. Either money, the circulating medium, must 
become scarce and rise in value; or else the currency must be 
largely added to in the costly form of specie. As we have seen, 
the coinage has been greatly increased since 1844; and we 
may be thankful for the discovery of the new gold mines, 
because but for them no such addition to our currency could 
have been made, and a disastrous scarcity of money would ere 
this have befallen the country as a necessary result of the Bank 
Acts. The great addition which has thus been made to our 
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coinage is just so much of the country’s wealth sunk and wasted, 
seeing that an addition to our banking currency would have 
served the purpose quite as well. Hitherto we have escaped 
disaster by paying many millions for gold to add to our 
currency; but if we do not reform our monetary legislation, 
we shall not be able to escape disaster in the future even by this 
costly process. During the last quarter of a century, i. e., since 
the passing of the Bank Acts, the development of the cheque- 
system has tended greatly to economise the currency ; and but 
for this, even the doubling of our gold-currency which has taken 
place would not have sufficed to meet the wants of our ever- 
expanding trade. But little more help can come from this 
quarter. Hence the yearly additions to our gold coinage must 
become larger than ever. At the same time the produce of the 
gold mines has already begun to decline. In such circumstances 
it is easy to foresee that if the Bank Acts be permitted to con- 
tinue in operation, the country will ere long be landed in a 
serious dilemma. 

So much for the permanent and constant effects of the Bank 
Acts. As England is extremely rich, doubtless she has hardly 
felt the loss of the millions which she has sunk in addi- 
tions to her metallic currency. It is as regards the future 
that these permanent effects of the Bank Acts are chiefly 
to be deplored. 

But there are other effects of the Bank Acts, not per- 
manent in their operation, but of frequent occurrence, and of 
far more serious importance, from which the country has - 
already suffered most disastrously since 1844. The provisions 
of the Bank Acts may be classed under two heads, the one 
negative and the other positive. They not only prohibit 
any extension of the note-circulation, but they enjoin that 
the power of issuing notes shall be Metatand whenever a 
diminution takes place in the stock of specie held in bank. 
Such a diminution takes place whenever more gold than usual 
has to be exported, and also whenever the import of gold into 
this country does not take place to the usual amount. Both of 
these occurrences are merely temporary in their duration: in a 
few months at most, the operations of trade restore the eyui- 
librium, and bring our stock of specie up to its normal level. 
But in the interval, brief as it is, the provisions of the Bank 
Acts inflict grievous disaster upon the country. When the 
stock of gold in the Bank of England is at its ordinary amount 
(about 144 millions), the export of two or three millions of gold 
suffices to produce a dearth of money and a serious commercial 
crisis. The Bank’s power of issuing notes being diminished to 
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an equal amount, it has no longer its ordinary amount of money 
to lend. The public do not ask for its gold, all that they want 
is its notes to the usual amount; but this it is prohibited from 
issuing. An artificial dearth of money takes place, and the 
Bank-rate of discount is raised to an exorbitant point. The 
direct effect of this is, that the commercial classes and others 
have to pay a double price for their usual loans, for the discounts 
and other advances upon securities, by means of which all our 
trade is carried on. But this is the least part of the evil. In 
consequence of the dearth of money, the purchasing power of 
the community is lessened, and in many branches of the whole- 
sale trade, the usual sales of goods can be effected only at 20 
or 30 per cent. below the ordinary price. As a necessary con- 
sequence, bankruptcies multiply, commercial credit is shaken, 
scores of merchants and manufacturers are ruined, trade is con- 
tracted, and tens of thousands of the working classes are thrown 
out of employment. 

Moreover, a diminution of the stock of gold in the banks 
often takes place without any export of specie at all. Gold may 
flow towards our shores to the usual amount,—the stock of 
specie in the country may remain undiminished,—nay, it may 
even be on the increase; and yet a decrease may take place in 
the amount of gold in the banks, with the same disastrous 
results as we have above described. This is produced entirely 
by the restrictions placed upon the issue of bank-notes. In 
England no notes are allowed to be issued of less value than 
_£5,—and £5 notes are useless in making many of the smaller 
kinds of payments, and especially in the payment of weekly 
wages. Hence whenever trade becomes brisk, and more em- 
ployment is given to the working-classes, an extra amount of 
sovereigns is withdrawn from the banks, and ultimately from 
the Bank of England. In consequence, under the Act of 1844, 
the Bank’s power of issuing notes is diminished, the rate of 
discount is raised, trade is checked and employment diminished, 
in order that there may be less need for money, and that the 
sovereigns which have been withdrawn may be forced back into 
the Bank. 

There is yet another point which calls for special notice. 
There are tides in the currency—steadily recurrent periods at 
which the currency must rise above its normal level, in order to 
respond to a temporary increase in the monetary requirements 
of the community. There are monthly tides, quarterly tides, 
and a great autumnal tide. The first of these tides occurs on 
the 4th of every month, which is the day on which the great 
majority of our home-trade bills fall due. It is the settlement- 
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day between the great wholesale houses and the retail-dealers 
who purchase their goods. As nearly the whole of these 
monthly payments are made by cheques, hardly any money is 
needed—no money is withdrawn from the banks; it is only 
transferred from one man’s banking account to another’s, or at 
most from one bank to another: so that the effect produced 
upon the money-market by these monthly payments is very 
slight. The quarterly tides are produced by the Government 
payments of salaries, of the dividends on the National Debt, &c., 
and also of the payments of rent and other quarterly obligations 
on the part of the community at large. This occasions a ve 
considerable increase of the active currency,—fully two millions 
of money being at such times withdrawn from the Bank of 
England, and put into temporary circulation. A considerable 
portion of the Government payments of salaries, and also of the 
quarterly dividends, are made to clerks and other persons of 
small means who do not keep a banking account, and who 
therefore cash the cheques which they receive, spend a portion 
of the amount, and keep the remainder beside them. Moreover, 
whether or not the recipients of these quarterly payments keep 
banking accounts, all of them have considerable payments to 
make of debts incurred during the quarter: so that large sums 
are at such times paid to tradesmen and others, and thus tem- 
porarily absorbed in the general circulation. But in three 
weeks at most, all this money finds its way back into banks, 
being re-deposited after a little delay, and sometimes after 
passing through several hands. The autumnal tide is occa- 
sioned chiefly by the operations of the agricultural classes, 
and to a lesser extent by tourists and holiday-seekers. The 
operations of harvest, and the large sales made at the great 
autumnal fairs, are carried on almost entirely by means of 
money, and not by cheques. Tourists also who go abroad, and 
the whole body of holiday-seekers who in autumn proceed to the 
moors or the sea-side, provide themselves with an extra supply 
of money. And in these ways a considerable amount of money 
is transiently withdrawn from the banks. The circulation at such 
times must expand, and the only way in which the addition can 
be made to it is by withdrawing an equal amount of money 
from the banks. 

This statement does not exhaust all the causes which periodi- 
cally affect the currency; but these three—the monthly, the 
quarterly, and the autumnal, are those which are the most 
distinct in their character, and the most invariable in their 
recurrence. The monthly tide is a small affair, but every three 
months it is coincident with the quarterly tides; and the two 
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when thus occurring together exercise a notable influence on 
the money-market. But the great monetary climacteric of the 
year—the annual crisis in the mercantile world—is produced 
when the monthly and quarterly tides are coincident with the 
great autumnal tide. At these times the currency rises much 
above its ordinary amount. A high tide is produced such as 
when the sun and moon are in conjunction, and raise by their 
attraction the waters of ocean high above their usual level. 
And the additional money thus temporarily required in active 
circulation is just so much withdrawn from the banks, which 
(their note-issues being fixed) have no means of supplying the 
transient vacuum. ‘This critical period of the monetary year 
takes place at the beginning of October. In the first week of 
that month the monetary requirements of the Government and 
the public suddenly increase to the extent of about 23 millions ; 
but within three weeks afterwards all this money is returned 
into the Bank again. The demand for more currency is purely 
temporary,—it arises from causes perfectly well understood, and 
periodic in their occurrence,--its duration also can be safely 
predicted. Nevertheless, the Bank of England raises the rate 
of discount quite irrespective of these considerations. It ignores 
all the facts of the case, save the single one that more currency 
is momentarily required ; and on this sole and transient ground 
it frequently raises the Bank-rate to an exorbitant point, thereby 
occasioning serious losses and embarrassment to the community 
at large. This is a great absurdity, and a calamity for the 
country, but it is a profitable course for the Bank. And the 
Bank is a private establishment, which possesses a virtual mono- 
poly of the currency, and which uses that monopoly as a means 
of increasing its own gains. Under a free system of banking, 
no bank would be allowed to act thus. These periodic tides 
occasion no embarrassment whatever to the banks. But the 
Bank of England, being at once a private establishment and 
endowed by the State with a vicious monopoly, can do as it 
likes, without fear of competition, and acts solely with a view to 
increase the profits of its shareholders. 

It is obvious that if any export of gold, or any increase in 
our home-trade (requiring more currency in payment of wages), 
occurs contemporaneously with these periodic monetary tides, a 
very serious crisis is produced. Under the present system, it 
does not matter whether the increased demand for money be for 
export, or simply for internal circulation ; neither does it matter 
whether this withdrawal of currency from the Bank be for an 
indefinite time or merely for a few weeks. In either case 
alike, the Bank raises the rate of discount, frequently to an 
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exorbitant degree. For example, let us take the case of the 
crisis in October, 1865,—the facts connected with which illustrate 
in a striking manner the injurious operation of the present 
system. 

In October and November, 1865, there was no drain of gold for 
export at all: on the contrary, the imports of gold during these 
two months exceeded the exports to the extent of 24 millions, 
of which amount nearly 2 millions (£1,800,000) were added to 
the stock of gold in the Bank of England. Nevertheless, in 
the ten days ending on 7th October, the Bank-rate was raised 
from 4 per cent. to 7—an increase of 75 per cent. in the rate of 
discount throughout the country. Why was this? Let us 
show the facts briefly in detail. In the first place, there was 
the usual monetary tide which occurs in the first week of 
October, owing to the quarterly payment of the dividends, &c. 
This periodic increase in the monetary requirements of the 
Government and the public, as already stated, amounts to about 
two millions, of which about £600,000 is needed in sovereigns, 
as the Bank is not allowed to issue notes of less value than £5. 
The notes and the sovereigns thus temporarily required for the 
quarterly payments were all (as usual) returned into the Bank 
during the three or four weeks following: they were all back 
by the 8th of November. So much as regards the effects of the 
periodic monetary tide. But our home trade was simultaneously 
on the increase,—more employment was being given to the 
working-classes, and more retail-money (sovereigns or £1 notes) 
was needed in payment of wages. Let us see what effect this 
had upon the Bank. In addition to the £600,000 in coin 
usually required at quarter-day, and which speedily returns 
into the Bank, nearly £1,800,000 in sovereigns was drawn out 
of the Bank in the seven weeks ending on the Ist of November : 
and of the total amount of sovereigns (£2,382,776) withdrawn 
from the Bank between the 13th of September and the Ist of 
November, £1,600,000 were still out of Bank in the second 
week of December. Where were they? What had become of 
them? In the first place, as the returns of the Irish banks 
show, nearly half a million of sovereigns (£496,342) had gone 
to Ireland. Several causes, of which the Dublin Exhibition was 
the chief, produced a greater requirement for currency in the 
shape of bank-notes in , wana ; and, owing to the Act of 1844, 
the Irish banks are not allowed to issue notes beyond a fixed 
amount (#.e¢., the amount of their note-circulation in 1844), 
unless they correspondingly increase their stock of gold. Hence, 
more of their notes being needed by the public, they had to 
provide themselves with more gold by withdrawing half a 
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million of sovereigns from the Bank of England. Nearly an 
equal amount of gold (£417,089) simultaneously went to the 
Scotch banks. Trade in Scotland was brisk: moreover, the 
second week of November witnesses one of the great half-yearly 
monetary tides in Scotland, corresponding to quarter-day in 
England. From those causes the Scotch banks had temporarily 
to issue more notes than usual ; and (like the Irish banks) they 
are prohibited from doing this save on the condition of equally 
increasing their stock of gold. Neither in Ireland nor in Scot- 
land was there any increased demand for gold. Of the million 
of sovereigns taken by the Scotch and Irish banks, not a single 
coin was actually needed by them. The Bank Acts of 1844-5 
compelled them to lock up this amount of gold idly in their 
vaults: that was all. But for these Acts, not a single sovereign 
would have been withdrawn by these banks from the Bank of 
England. The drain was wholly occasioned by the provisions 
of the Bank Acts. And in this way £914,000 of the sovereigns 
withdrawn from the Bank of England is accounted for. What 
became of the remainder—of the other 900,000 sovereigns 
withdrawn from the Bank? It was absorbed in the circulation 
of England. Trade and employment were expanding, and 
more retail-money (small change, in fact) was needed in pay- 
ment of wages, &c. In Scotland and Ireland, £1-notes suffice 
for all the wants of trade, in payment of wages, &c.; but in 
England, where no notes are allowed to be issued of less value 
than £5, these retail payments must be made in coin. 

Here, then, there is a twofold inconvenience in our present 
monetary system. In the first place, whenever more notes are 
needed in Scotland and Ireland, the banks of these countries 
must withdraw an equal amount of gold from the Bank of 
England, although not a single sovereign of this amount is 
actually needed by them. In the second place, whenever an 
increase of employment, and consequently of wages, takes place 
‘in England, more sovereigns must be withdrawn from the Bank, 
in consequence of there being no £1 notes, which would serve 
‘the purpose equally well. 

But this is but a small part of the dilemma. During the 
time when this extra amount of sovereigns was withdrawn from 
the Bank in October and November, 1865, foreign gold was 
flowing into the Bank in large quantities: so that, in point of 
fact, during the twelve weeks ending on the 6th of December, 
upwards of £300,000 more gold was taken into the Bank of 
England than was during the same period withdrawn from it. 


Why, then, the great rise in the Bank-rate from 4 per cent. 
to 7? 
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Any one who studies the statistics of the Bank of England 
and the contemporaneous policy of the Directors must be struck 
by two remarkable facts: namely, that however momentary the 
withdrawal of gold from the Bank—as at quarter-day,—or 
however slight the diminution of its stock of gold, a most dis- 
proportionate and exorbitant rise takes place in the Bank-rate. 
Take, for example, the condition of the Bank (as shown by its 
weekly returns) and the conduct of the Directors, during the 
crises in 1864 and 1865. The following table shows the amount 
of the Bank’s stock of gold, of its reserve of notes, and of its 
loans, for each period during which the Bank-rate continued 
unchanged, and also the amount of foreign gold which during 
each of these periods was flowing into the country :— 


; Discounts 
Co d Re: Rate of Bal: f Ex t: d 
Period. | ‘Bullion. | of Notes. | ,,9®4. |Discut.| Imports of Gold. 
1s64, | £ 
\ "13,700,000! 6,700,000 | 20,760,000! 6 698,598 
yd } 12,930,000 5,100,000 20,470,000 7 | Aug. ......... 557,763 
Sept. 7 | 1% 820,000 1,120,140 
| 
| 13,050,000) 6,250,000 20,250,000, 9 Now. 
| coord _.. 2,828,282 
1865. | 
Sov 14,210,000! 6,230,000 | 21,530,000, 4 |2months .. 645,000 
Sept. 27 | (43 
pt. 13,000,000, 4,360,000 24,170,000!5 | 10 days ...... 100,000? 
} | 13,320,000) 5,570,000 | 20,570,000] 7 | 9 weeks 2,500,000 
Excess of 
Tnports 3:245,000 


The first and most striking fact exhibited in this table is, the 
smallness of the variations in the stock of specie compared with 
the greatness of the changes in the rate of discount. In 1864 a 
diminution of only £650,000 in the Bank’s stock of specie was 
heid sufficient to justify an elevation of the rate of discount 
from 6 to 9 per cent. In 1865, a diminution of barely £900,000 
in its stock of specie was attended by an elevation of the Bank- 
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rate from 4 to 7 per cent. This is certainly a startling fact. 
Moreover, in neither case was this great rise in the Bank-rate 
occasioned by an increased competition for the use of the Bank’s 
money. The average amount of the Bank’s loans (discounts 
and advances) was actually less than usual at the times when 
the Bank was charging the highest rate for its money. It thus 
appears that these striking elevations of the rate of discount 
were not due in the slightest degree to any increased demand 
for loans, but simply to the fact that the Directors avail them- 
selves of the most trifling decrease in the stock of specie as an 
excuse for largely increasing the gains of the shareholders. 
There is yet another important point in this table to be noted. 
During these crises, there was no foreign drain of specie at all. 
On the contrary, on both occasions gold was flowing into the 
country to a greater extent than is usual. In the months 
of 1864 during which the Bank-rate was raised from 6 to 9 
per cent., the imports of gold exceeded the exports by 34 
millions sterling. In the months of 1865 during which the 
Bank-rate was raised from 4 to 7 per cent., the imports of gold 
exceeded the exports by 3} millions sterling. Under the Acts 
of 1844-5, it is gold alone that is taken into account; but to 
prevent any doubt as to the perfect fairness of the preceding 
statement, let us add that the imports of silver during the 
critical months of 1864 exceeded the exports by about half a 
million sterling; and during the critical months of 1865, they 
fell short of the exports by less than £100,000. 

How are these facts, so anomalous of themselves, and so 
disastrous to the trade and industry of the country, to be 
explained? Partly by a peculiar provision of the Act of 1844, 
and partly by the monopoly conferred by that Act upon the 
Bank, which allows the Directors to make exorbitant charges 
simply with a view to increase their gains. The peculiar pro- 
vision of the Act to which we refer is that which enjoined that 
for all notes issued beyond the limit of 14 (now 15) millions, 
the Bank must keep in the Issue Department an equal amount 
of gold. This gold is never needed by the Bank in connection 
with its note-issues: a few thousand pounds in coin is all that is 
ever required for the cashing of the bank’s notes—such cashing 
never taking place save only as a means of procuring ‘ small 
change,’ in consequence/of no £1-notes being allowed. Hence 
upwards of six millions of the Bank’s stock of gold is immobi- 
lized: it is locked up in the Issue Department, where it is 
never needed. In this way it happens that, if there are twelve 
millions of gold in the Bank, only half that amount is actually 
available. This is a great waste: it virtually nullifies almost 
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one-half of the average amount of gold held by the Bank. 
When there are 14 millions of gold in the Bank, the Directors 
act as if there were little more than seven. Nevertheless, even 
making full allowance for this absurd provision of the Bank 
Act, there is no adequate reason for the great elevations of the 
rate of discount which the Directors make contemporaneous 
with very slight, almost imperceptible, fluctuations in the Bank’s 
stock of gold. These exorbitant elevations of the Bank-rate are 
in great part due simply to the fact that the Bank possesses a 
vicious monopoly of the currency, of which the Directors avail 
themselves as a means of increasing the profits of the share- 
holders at the expense of the community. 

Such is our present monetary system, as established by the 
Acts of 1844-5. It is admitted, even by interested supporters 
of these Acts, that many of their provisions are absurd and 
exceedingly injurious. The Economist, a most able and in- 
fluential journal, is of this opinion. Yet it shrinks from pro- 
posing to abolish the Act of 1844. It says that if the Act were 
abolished, the Directors would be left free to act as they like, 
and that the Directors themselves do not desire to be released 
from their fetters. Why should they? The Act is a most 
potent means of increasing their gains. The tendency of its 
provisions is to make the rate of discount in this country 
steadily rise ; and, moreover, the Directors make it a convenient 
excuse for their exorbitant charges, even when their conduct 
has no necessary connection with it. But what is the unknown 
danger with which we are threatened if the Act were to be 
abolished ? There are only two forms in which such a danger 
could arise. One of these relates to the credit of the Bank’s 
notes; the other relates to the condition of trade. Now, for 
more than a century, the credit of the Bank, the validity of its 
notes, has never been mistrusted. And during the dreadful 
crisis of 1825, when there was only a million of gold left in the 
Bank, not only were the notes taken as readily as ever, but the 
crisis at once disappeared when the Bank issued its notes to the 
usual amount. As regards the second point, the condition of 
trade, it is unquestioned that severe crises are now experienced 
in greater frequency than before the passing of the Bank Acts. 
As a direct consequence of these Acts, the rate of discount is 
now raised exorbitantly, and almost every year trade is checked 
and merchants are forced into the Gazette in consequence of the 
fluctuations in the value of money. The memorials in favour of 
the abolition of the Bank Acts recently drawn up in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham, leave no doubt as to the sentiments 
of the commercial classes on this matter. 
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As to the alleged peril of leaving the Bank Directors to act as 
they like, what does it mean? The Directors act as freely—in 
all respects save one—under the Act, as they ever did without 
the Act. The only provision which the Act imposes upon them 
is, that six or seven millions shall be locked up idly in the Issue 
Department. This large amount of specie they are not allowed 
to make use of in any way. This is the sole obligation imposed 
on the Directors by the Act: and it is a provision as noxious as 
it is absurd. To this enactment the Directors make no objec- 
tion. One-half of their usual stock of gold being nullified, the 
charge a double or triple price for the remainder. As is od 
known, when an article of indispensable use becomes scarce, a 
small deficiency of supply occasions a famine-price,—the price 
increasing in a geometrical ratio to the actual deficiency. The 
Directors, in fact, can eat their loaf and have their loaf. They 
can have their six or seven millions of gold locked up, and yet 
make larger profits than if they had the use of it. To the com- 
munity, the case stands thus :—there are 14 millions of gold 
in the Bank, but the Bank must act as if there were only seven. 
And it charges twice as much for the use of these seven millions 
as it would or could do if the whole 14 millions were at its dis- 
posal. Obviously this restriction is anything but a burden upon 
the Bank. Moreover, this locking-up of nearly seven millions 
‘is intensified in its operation by the provision of the Act which 
forbids any notes above 14 (now 15) millions to be issued save 
upon gold. If these seven millions had been simply locked up, 
the evil would have been much less than it is. For what the 
country specially wants is not gold, but notes. But, while 
locking up this large amount of gold-money, the Act at the 
same time forbids the Bank to issue notes in answer to the 
requirements of the community, making its note-issues above 
15 millions entirely dependent upon the amount of gold in its 
vaults. Thus the Bank Acts imposed an artificial restriction 
upon the Bank’s use of its gold, and also of the currency of the 
country. But the less adequate the currency, the greater the 
profits of the bank which issues it. For example, when the 
Bank lends 19 millions at 9 per cent., its profits are double what 
they would be if the Bank’s note-issues and rate of discount 
were at the usual amount—. e., 21 millions of notes lent out at 
4 per cent. 

This, then, is the sole provision of the Bank Act which 
restricts the power of the Directors. Its effect is to raise the 
rate of interest throughout the country: to make money arti- 
ficially dear, very much dearer than would be the case if no 
such enactment’ existed. Its only influence upon the conduct of 
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the Directors of the Bank is to justify or excuse them in keeping 
the rate of discount higher than it would otherwise be. And as 
the Bank is a private establishment, whose only object is to 
make its profits as large as possible, surely no legislation was 
needed in order to induce the Directors to charge a higher rate 
for their loans than otherwise they would have done. In France 
and Belgium, an exactly opposite course has been followed : 
in both countries the Government, while conferring a monopoly 
upon the Bank, has wisely taken care to prevent the abuse of 
that monopoly by preventing the Bank from increasing the rate 
of discount exorbitantly simply as a means of adding to its 
ins. 

In all other respects, the Directors of the Bank of England 
act as freely as if there were no Bank Act in existence. This 
is shown to demonstration by the fact that they now work the 
Act in an entirely opposite manner from that which was con- 
templated by its framers. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Goulburn, 
and the other authors of the Act of 1844, held that the 
only proper course for the Bank to take, when a drain of gold 
occurred, was to contract the currency—to reduce its note- 
circulation. Sir Robert Peel even thought it a possible con- 
tingency, which he provided for, that the Bank might at certain 
times contract its note-circulation to eleven millions! This was 
an absurdity ; but it was in perfect accordance with the erro- 
neous notions upon which the Bank Act was founded. These 
notions are now wholly exploded: the Bank ignores them, and 
even the staunchest supporter of the ‘bullionist’ policy repu- 
diates them. Nevertheless, the Act which was the offspring of 
these absurd notions, remains! Such is the power of inertia, 
the reluctance to change, in the English mind,—an influence 
greatly enhanced by the fact that hitherto the only men who 
have hitherto been listened to as authorities on the subject are 
bankers and capitalists, the very class of men whose personal 
interests are involved in keeping the rate of discount at the 
highest possible elevation. 

An Act certainly cannot be of use in guiding the conduct of 
the Directors when they act in direct opposition to the views 
and intentions of the framers of it. But let us show other 
instances of the freedom—we might say licence—of action of the 
Bank Court. So far as the principle and provisions of the Act 
are concerned, the Directors might have continued to charge 
the same rate of discount under the Act as before. Neither Sir 
R. Peel nor any of the framers of the Act contemplated any 
change in the price which the Bank charged for its loana. 
Their idea was, as we have said, simply that when a drain of 
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gold occurred, the Bank should contract its note-circulation ; 
they neither enjoined nor desired that the Bank should at such 
times charge a higher price for its usual advances to the 
public. But the Bank now does the very reverse of this: it 
issues as many notes as usual, but charges a higher price for the 
use of them. Whenever a demand for gold in payment of its 
deposits takes place, the Bank raises the rate of discount, and in 
this way converts its own difficulties into a means of greatly 
increasing its profits. Instead of being guided by the principle 
upon which the Act was founded, the Bank totally repudiates 
it. At the same time, being now free from the | Bes of com- 
petition, by which it was kept in check previous to 1844, it 
raises the rate of discount exorbitantly upon the most trifling 
pretexts. 

Moreover, not only do the Bank Directors work the Act in a 
_ contrary to the principle on which the Act was based, but 
they have altered, and are constantly altering, their own 
action. Until eight or ten years ago, when there were thirteen 
millions of gold in the Bank, the bank-rate was little more 
than half what it now is in similar circumstances. By the 
simple fiat of the Directors, the rate of discount has been nearly 
doubled. Moreover, they now treat a home-drain of specie 
just as if it were a drain of gold for export, and they also 
treat a demand for notes just as if it were a drain of specie. 
Again—as has already been shown—they no longer tide over 
our quarterly and other periodical demands for money (as used 
always to be done in former times), but treat them as if they 
were permanent drains, in order to have an excuse for raising 
the bank-rate and increasing their profits. 

Again, since 1858, the Bank Directors have refused to give 
any accommodation to the discount houses, by occasionally 
re-discounting (as they used to do) the bills held by these 
establishments. In consequence, whenever a crisis of any kind 
occurs, the discount houses stop their usual advances to trade 
altogether. The result is to secure for the Bank, at such times, 
the whole business ordinarily carried on by the discount houses. 
In fact, when a crisis occurs now, the Bank has an entire 
monopoly of the discount business: for the other London 
banks, although holding an amount of deposits nearly ten times 
larger than that of the Bank of England, have no power to 
issue notes,—they are entirely dependent on the Bank for the 
means of carrying on their operations: and accordingly, in 
times of great pressure, they also cease to discount. In this 
way (speaking roundly) all the business goes to the Bank, as 
was fully shown during the crisis in May. The Bank has a 
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clear field, and works its monopoly to the full, at the expense 
of trade and of the nag se at large. 

Again, although the Act allows the Bank to increase its note- 
issue to any amount, on condition that it provides itself with a 
corresponding amount of gold, the Bank Directors make no 
effort todo so. As regards its supply of gold, the Bank main- 
tains a purely passive attitude. If the bullion merchants bring 
gold to it, good and well; if they do not do so, the Bank simply 
raises its rate of discount. Gold may be deposited with it, or 
withdrawn,—the Bank does not care. It takes no means to 
supply itself with specie when more specie than usual is wanted 
by its depositors: its only process is to exact exorbitant rates 
from the public, and increase its gains without being at any 
cost to itself. 

Again, the Bank now keeps a large portion of its private 
securities in the form of railway debentures, City bonds, &c., 
which necessarily have a long time to run before they are 
cashed. Such a locking-up of its capital creates a difficulty, 
and raises the rate of discount, whenever a time of pressure 
occurs. And as the Times, which justifies this procedure, admits, 
the Bank locks up its capital in this way because otherwise it 
would have to deal only in commercial and other bills, and 
thereby would have to reduce to a lower level the bank-rate, 
the charge for its loans ! 

In fact the Bank of England is (though specially favoured by 
the State) purely a private establishment. It is important that 
this fact should be fully recognised. The Bank does not con- 
sider itself in any way as a conservator of public interests. It 
possesses a dominating influence, a virtual monopoly of the cur- 
rency, in virtue of the Bank Acts: but it uses that monopoly, 
and is legally entitled to use it, as a private establishment, whose 
only object is to increase its profits by every possible means. 

The Bank of England having shown the example of setting 
itself in opposition to the general interests of the community, 
and onion simply its own, all the other banks now closely 
follow its lead. Unil of late years, the Scotch banks never 
used to charge the high rates adopted by the Bank of England ; 
neither did the English provincial banks. But the Scotch 
banks now do this as a rule, and the majority of the English 
provincial banks do likewise. Nor does the extent of the recent 
change in this matter stop here. The London banks and 
discount houses used, as a rule, to charge one-half per cent. 
below the minimum bank-rate, but now their rule is to charge 
the same as the Bank. Knowing that their customers cannot 
get loans any cheaper at the Bank, the London a and 
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discount houses usually charge the full minimum bank-rate. 
The only exception to this is, when the Bank’s position is mani- 
festly improving, so as to indicate an immediate reduction of 
the rate; in which case the other banks and the discount houses 
usually ‘discount’ the coming fall, and charge rather less than 
the Bank, in order to attract to themselves as many bills as 
possible before the rate falls to a lower point. 

The two great evils of the Act of 1844 are these: Firstly, it 
fossilised the monetary system of this country. It stopped its 
growth,—it checked its natural expansion. With an ever- 
expanding trade, we have a fixed monetary system. It is like 
planting a growing oak in a vase of iron. Secondly, it esta- 
blished all the evils of a monopoly, without taking any means 
to prevent the abuse of that monopoly. It conferred a monopoly 
of the currency upon the banks of issue which were in exist- 
ence in 1844—of which:the Bank of England (owing to the 
privileges which it had so long enjoyed) was the chief; and as 
regards England, the whole tendency of the Act is to intensify 
the monopoly already existing, by fostering the Bank of England 
and checking the note-issues of all the other banks. 

This twin system of Restriction and Monopoly—restriction of 
the currency, and monopoly of the power to issue it—are sadly 
out of keeping with the times. The restriction amounts to a 
total prohibition against the further use of paper-money in the 
form of banking currency. In 1844, mirabile dictu ! the prin- 
ciple of paper-money was repudiated by Parliament : not a single 
bank in the country was allowed to employ it any further: and 
even the system of banking currency as it existed in 1844 was 
seriously contracted. Had Sir Robert Peel and his advisers 
lived a century and a half earlier, they would have been found 
amongst the most bigoted opponents of the establishment of 
the Bank of England,—predicting, as many at that time did, 
the most woeful consequences to the community from the adop- 
tion of the system of banking currency. And when beaten 
upon this poit—as, thanks to the good sense of our ancestors 
even at that time, they would have been—they would have been 
foremost in proposing for the Bank of England that monopoly 
which its founder (Paterson) openly rejected, and which he 
refused to establish in Scotland, but which, nevertheless, the 
Directors of the Bank ere long extorted from the Government 
by the tempting offer of loans in times of need. 

It is extraordinary to hear some people say, ‘ Why should we 
‘abolish the Bank Act, when the Bank is quite content with 
‘it?’ Well, so was Demetrius the silversmith with the worship 


of Diana. In both cases the object was private gain. Never 
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let it be lost sight of that the Bank of England is a private 
establishment. Not even in the worst dilemma that ever befalls 
the country does the Bank think of anything but its own 
interests. And these are, to keep the rate of discount as high 
as possible. All banks do the like. One may as well suppose 
that a farmer in a time of famine will abate one iota of the 
price which he can get for his corn as that a bank will not 
charge the highest possible price for its loans. The monetary 
monopoly established in this country in 1844 is the worst form 
of Protection and Monopoly that ever entered the head of a 
statesman to devise or of a people to acquiesce in. It is infinitely 
worse than the old Corn Laws. Apart from the fact that the 
Corn Laws were established for the purpose of preventing this 
country from being mainly dependent on foreign countries 
for its supply of food,—apart from the fact that the Corn Laws 
were supported on a very intelligible principle of State policy, 
favourable to the independence of the country,—even as a ques- 
tion of political economy, the system of Protection established 
by the Corn Laws was much less injurious than the present 
monopoly of the supply of money. Under the Corn Laws, 
whenever the price of corn rose to a certain point, a supply of 
foreign corn was admitted at a merely nominal duty. It was 
only when the harvest was a bad one that the price of corn rose 
to this point; and the main effect of the law was to allow prices 
to rise to a point which would recoup the farmer for the defi- 
ciency of his crop—his expenditure being as much in a bad 
harvest as in a good one. An adequate supply of money is as 
indispensable to our national prosperity, and to the employment 
of the working-classes, as a supply of corn is to the life of the 
people. But under the present Bank Acts, the monopoly of the 
supply of money, the protective system established in favour of 
certain banks, has no limit such as existed under the Corn Laws. 
However great may be the requirements of the community, 
the supply of money is restricted to a certain amount ; so that, 
in times of pressure, the Bank’s charge for the use of its 
notes becomes exorbitant. In consequence, as trade and the 
monetary requirements of the country are yearly increasing, 
while the cheque-system has reached its full development, the 
rate of interest, the charge for the use of money on loan, is 
likewise increasing, and ever and anon reaches a most usurious 
point. A very trifling decrease in the ordinary influx of gold, 
or avery small increase in the demand for notes, sends up the 
bank-rate in a geometrical proportion to the amount of the 
deficiency. A decrease of one-tenth in the Bank’s stock of 
gold, or an increase of one-tenth in the demand for loans, sends 
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up the bank-rate from 4} to 8 or 9 per cent. And even when 
the Bank Act is suspended, the suspension brings comparativel 

little relief to the community. It merely allows the Bank 
(instead of becoming bankrupt and forfeiting its charter) to 
carry on business at a usurious rate of profit—l0 per cent. 
One might expect that the Bank, when released from the legis- 
lative restriction upon its note-issues, would give some relief 
to the community by lowering its rate of discount. But the 
Government insanely (we can use no milder term) limits the 
relaxation of the Act in such a way that the Bank cannot, if it 
- ‘would, lower the rate. The Government says to the Bank :— 
‘We authorise you to issue two millions of notes in excess of 
‘what the Act permits you do, for we see that if this is not done, 
‘such a panic will arise as will break down our monetary system 
‘altogether: but you shall at the same time charge 10 per 
‘cent. for all your loans to the public: and, moreover, all the 
‘ profit upon these extra two millions of note-issues shall go to 
‘the Government.’ What is the meaning of this? In 1857 
this strange procedure was adopted by the Government simply 
because it had been adopted in 1847 ; and in 1866 out of defe- 
rence to those precedents. But if we ask why was it adopted 
in 1847, no answer comes back to us. If the Government, 
acting in the interests of the public, were to say to the Bank,— 
‘We have aright to all the profits on these extra issues, but we 
‘shall waive this right on the condition that you lower your 
‘ rate, that you reduce your charges to the public,’ the procedure 
would be intelligible. Instead of increasing the demand for 
loans, this procedure (as abundant experience shows) would, by 
restoring confidence, actually lessen it. But according to the 
present system, when the Government relaxes the law, by sus- 
pending the Bank Act, it orders an exorbitant rate to be charged 
by the Bank (as if the Bank required any extraneous impulse 
to do so!) and at the same time appropriates to itself a trifling 
gain upon the Bank’s extra issues, at the expense of prolonged 
troubles and tremendous losses on the part of the trading classes. 
This procedure—to borrow another illustration from the corn 
trade—is the same as if the Government, in a time of famine, 
were to allow two or three million quarters of wheat only to be 
imported, were to forbid these to be sold except at a famine- 
price, and also were to appropriate the profit on the sale thereof 
to the State. The consequence would be that the corn-merchants 
would not care to import at all, because they got no profit on the 
transaction ; while, though the corn were imported, the farmers 
would get the same famine-prices for their corn, just as if no 
importation had taken place. If, when the price of wheat is 
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£5 the quarter, the Government were to allow two millions 
of quarters to be imported, but no more, and only on condition 
that this imported corn be not sold below the previous price, 
£5, and that the profits on the sale of it should go to the State, 
this would be an exactly parallel case to what occurs under our 
pega Peg when a crisis occurs and the Bank Act breaks 
down. at is more, under the Corn Laws, protective as they 
were, the business of corn-growing in this country was not a 
monopoly ; on the contrary, the Corn Laws gave every possible 
encouragement to the growth of food for our people. Any one 
could grow corn who pleased. As much capital might be invested 
in the business as the community desired. So that, if more 
corn-growers were wanted, and competition desired, this would 
naturally take place. But no such freedom of trade exists in 
the supply of banking currency, which is as needful to our trade 
as corn is to the life of the people. The banks of issue which 
existed prior to 1844 have a complete monopoly; and, under 
the privileges conferred by the Act upon the Bank of England, 
this monopoly is becoming every year intensified in its effects, 
because concentrated more and more in the hands of a single 
bank, whose only rule of conduct is to charge the highest rate 
possible. No wonder that the country suffers and complains ! 
Banks are now regarded as if they had no business to issue 
promissory notes at all. Every other branch of trade is allowed 
to utilise its credit in this way. Notes are to banks what bills 
are to the rest of the community. What would be thought if 
the Government were to confer a monopoly of the right to issue 
bills upon a dozen commercial firms, and were to prohibit all the 
others from doing so? What is the difference between mer- 
chants issuing bills, and banks issuing notes? In neither case 
can such bills or promissory notes be issued except there are 
persons willing to receive them. The only difference is this: 
that bank-notes change hands much more frequently than com- 
mercial bills do, and it would be a great inconvenience if eve 
one had to judge of the validity of a note tendered to him. But 
the remedy is simple. Let legislation secure the value of the 
note by requiring each bank to deposit with the State, Govern- 
ment securities equal to the amount of its note-issues. By this 
means the note-circulation of this country would be placed on a 
much firmer footing than it is at present. Moreover, the note- 
circulation being thus secured, the present monopoly would no 
longer have an excuse for its existence. It would be abolished, 
and banking would be made as free as all other trades now are. 
Secure the note-circulation by a deposit of Government secu- 
rities, and let the banks (under penalty of bankruptcy as at 
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present) secure the convertibility of their notes into specie by 
the means best suited to the varying and widely different cir- 
cumstances of each. This is the plan which we advocate. But, 
whatever plan be adopted in the revision of our moneta 
laws, there can be no question as to the principle upon whic 
the reform ought to proceed. Monopoly must be abolished,— 
free trade must be established. Subject to the same conditions 
(whatever these may be) let all banks equally have a right 
to issue notes. Then, but not till then, will the principle of 
free trade be applied to banking, as it has already been applied 
to all other trades. And then, but not till then, will the rate 
of interest, the value of money on loan, be released from the 
usurious fetters of a monopoly, and allowed to follow its natural 
course,—regulated by its normal influences, namely, the amount 
of the supply and the extent of the demand. 


Art. IV. (1.)—Narrative of proceedings in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment during the years 1859, 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1865, 
and 1866, which related to the Act of 29th Victoria, cap. 22, 
intituled ‘An Act to render it unnecessary to Make and Subscribe 
certain Declarations asa Qualification for Offices and Employ- 
ments; to Indemnify such persons as have omitted to qualify 
themselves for Offices and Employments ; and for other purposes 
relating thereto. Sheffield. Leader & Sons. 1866. 


(2.) The Patriot Newspaper. Nov. 22 & 29, 1866. 


Tue stability and safety of a building depend on three things 
—a good foundation, good materials, and good workmanship. 
The absence of any one of these requisites endangers the whole. 
If the foundation is sand instead of rock, or the timber 
unsound, or the mortar untempered, or the workman dishonest 
and scamps his work, or stupid and does not understand it, in 
either case the first rude shock of the tempest may cause the cry 
to be raised—A house in danger. Whenever the builders, or 
occupiers, of any house are seen, soon after its erection, putting 
concrete under the foundations, adding buttresses to the outside 
walls, propping up one end, or shoring up the roof, it is quite 
clear that they think that, at least, some one of the conditions 
of strength and safety has been neglected. 

If now we take the Scriptural metaphor of the Church as ‘a 
‘ house,’ and apply it to the Church of England as established 
by law, we are forced to the conclusion that both the builders 
and the occupiers have had their fears that the house was 
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not very safe. From the earliest days of its erection the 
have been occasionally employing props and buttresses, whic 
never could have been needed if the building had been stable, 
and its foundation had been the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone. 

When Christ and Hig Apostles went forth to plant the 
Christian Church in the world, they certainly did not proceed 
on the calculation that persecution, or social injustice, would be 
necessary—either to rear the building, or to support it when 
reared. They calculated that such things would be used against 
them, to prevent, if possible, the erection ; or to batter and mar 
what could not be prevented. The entire persecuting power of 
the world was opposed to their progress. What remained of 
authority in the Sanhedrim combined with the imperial authority 
of the capitol, to hinder and obstruct their work. As Caiaphas 
and Pilate consented to the crucifixion, so Jerusalem and Rome 
came to a mutual agreement that the religion of the crucified 
one should not be established in the earth. The builders of the 
New Jerusalem had to work, like the builders of the Old, with 
tool in one hand and weapon in the other ; with this difference, 
however, that the only weapons used by the Christian builders 
were truth and love, patience and meekness, prayer and 
preaching. 

The Established Church of this country has never been content 
to rely on the victories gained by such weapons. It has dis- 
trusted the power of the truth as embodied in its own doctrines, 
and the moral suasion that might have been exerted by the 
consistent lives of its own members. Its advocates have often 
complained of the sayings and doings of those who are without 
its pale; but its strongest condemnation has come from within. 
The questionable means used to strengthen it, have proclaimed 
its weakness. The props employed to keep the building up, tell 
very plainly that either some cracks have been seen in the walls, 
or else that the infallible plumb-line has indicated a leaning 
which proclaims danger. 

We propose in this article to notice a few of the expedients 
adopted by Churchmen for the two-fold purpose of supporting 
their own system and impeding the progress of the free churches 
of the country. We shall say but little of the measures adopted 
two centuries ago, that we may have the more space to devote 
to those phases of the same question with which we are familiar 
in our own day. We pass by the persecutions of the 
Elizabethan age, when many were cited before the High Com- 
missioners, some were committed to the Fleet prison, and 
Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged by the neck at Tyburn 
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for their nonconformity. We shall not dwell on the laws which 
sent John Bunyan to Bedford jail, two years before the Act of 
Uniformity was passed ;. nor on the ‘ Corporation Act,’ that put 
the emoluments and the entire governing power of all the 
corporations in the kingdom into the hands of those who 
favoured the pretensions of the Church; nor on the ‘Act of 
‘Uniformity,’ with its treacheries and wrongs on the one side, 
and its sufferings and heroisms on the other; nor on the 
‘Conventicle Act,’ which made worship a crime, and loyalty to 
conscience the pathway to imprisonment or banishment ; nor on 
the ‘ Five-Mile Act,’ which silenced Howe, banished Owen to an 
obscure village, and sent Baxter to a dungeon; nor on the 
‘Test Act,’ which gave the iniquitous principle of the Corporation 
Act an application ten-fold wider than it had ever had before ; 
nor on the ‘ Occasional Conformity Act,’ which was meant to put 
out the tiny spark of liberty that remained unquenched ; nor on 
the ‘Schism Bill,’ which—but for the death of the queen on the 
very day on which it was to have become law—would have pre- 
vented Nonconformist parents from choosing the educatorsof their 
own children. We merely remark on these several measures, that 
they all belong to the same class, that they were all the out- 
growth of the same spirit, that they all betrayed a want of 
confidence, and told of the existence of a lurking suspicion that, 
somehow or other, it would not do to leave the Church to its 
own merits. 

The age in which these things were done, will, no doubt, be 
pleaded in justification of those who did them. The Papal 
Church had for centuries claimed the undoubted right of using 
persecution, when needed, for the propagation and defence of 
the faith. Sentiments based on the assumption of this right 
had leavened the whole community. The Reformation made 
England a Protestant nation; but the spirit of Popery could 
‘not all at once be exorcised. Hence, say the apologists of 

Anglicanism, the evils complained of were the growth of their 
own age, and lie at the door of the Roman, rather than of the 
English Church. 

This plea might have been admitted if the evil had been con- 
fined to the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts. But the same 
thing, in a modified form, exists in our own day; and now, as 
then, the friends of the Church cannot intrust her stability and 
advancement to the moral power of truth and goodness. 

It took more than 150 years to secure the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. The first attempt to relieve the Non- 
conformists: from these enactments was made in 1673, but the 
repeal was not granted till 1828. An agitation had to be kept 
up, spreading over the reigns of eight successive sovereigns, 
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before that simple act of justice could be granted, and this, 
forsooth, lest the stability of the Church should be endangered. 
When, under the administration of the Duke of Wellington, it 
was granted, what did it amount to? The substitution of one 
test for another. It was then enacted that all persons appointed 
to civil, naval, military, and other offices (with certain ex- 
ceptions) should make de following declaration :— 

‘I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the presence of God, pro- 
fess, testify, and declare, upon the faith of a Christian, that I will 
never exercise any power, authority, or influence, which I may 
possess, by virtue of the office of -—-————, to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church as it is by law established in England, or to 
disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of the said Church, 
in the possession of any rights or privileges to which such Church, or 
the said Bishops and Clergy, are or may be by law entitled.’ 


Happily we can now speak of this absurdity as a thing of the 
past; but if we had been writing at this time last year, we 
must have spoken of it as still in force. And why, for the last 
thirty-eight years, should every Prime Minister have been 
required to say that he would not injure the Church of England, 
before he could be intrusted with the seals of office? Why 
must a Lord Chancellor have kept away from the woolsack 
until he had solemnly declared that he would not disturb the 
bishops or the clergy? Why should an Admiral have been 
refused the command of a ship, unless he first promised that he 
would not use her s to batter down the Church, or to take 
possession of the rights and privileges of its ministers? Was 
the Church of England less protected by common law than any 
other church in the land? Did our statute law not throw the 
wegis of its protection around the bishops and clergy? Was it 
that their position was so obviously wrong, and therefore so 
obviously weak, that the officers who wielded power in every 
department of the State must bind themselves, by sulemn 
declaration, not to hurt them, before they could be paid their 
first quarter’s salary ? 

It is true that those who filled the higher offices in the civil 
administration, and the most influential posts in the army and 
navy, were not compelled practically to make the declaration, 
though the law required them todoso. Neither were thousands 
of persons who filled the lowest offices in corporate towns.* 
Hence an ‘Act of Indemnity’ had to be passed every year, to 


* «In the case of Manchester and five other municipal corporations, 
511 persons made and subscribed this declaration, but 5,382 inferior 
officers and servants did not; and they were never punished for disobey- 
ing the law, or in any way protected by the yearly Act’ (of Indemnity). 
Narrative, p. 2. 
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screen the breakers of the law from the penalties they had 
incurred. But was it a seemly thing to keep a law upon the 
statute-book of a great kingdom for thirty-eight years, which 
the law-makers themselves habitually disobeyed? Was it con- 
sistent with the dignity of the British Parliament, that one of 
the acts of every session should provide immunity for those who 
were in the habit of violating the provisions of another act? 
Was this the kind of practical teaching which a Christian 
Church ought to sanction ? 

But though many who came within the scope of the law were 
allowed to break it, it was not a dead letter. The birds which 
nestled at the top of the social tree might do as they liked; and 
so might those who picked up the crumbs from the ground 
beneath. But there were others which found a place in the 
middle branches, and—lest they should make a prey of the 
Church—they must have their wings clipped and their beaks 
tied. Corporation towns and boroughs furnished a congenial 
soil for the growth of Nonconformity. In these, there were 
men who were not so high in the social scale as to believe that 
‘Episcopacy was the only religion fit for a gentleman,’ nor yet 
so low as to be swayed, silenced, or powerless. These men of 
the middle ranks had, by their intelligence and enterprise, 
made many a flourishing town in the kingdom what it was; 
and they were the men most likely to be called on to fill such 
offices as corporations had to bestow. On such men the declara- 
tion was imposed. From 1828 to 1866 all the mayors, aldermen, 
and councillors in England, before they could fill the respective 
offices to which they were raised by the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens, had solemnly to declare that they would not use the 
gold and purple of the mayoralty, nor the power and privilege 
of the council chamber, to the injury of the Church or clergy. 
But why, we again ask, should it have been assumed that mayors 
or magistrates, aldermen or councillors, would use their power 
against the Church, unless restrained by a solemn declaration of 
this kind ? 

To the undaunted firmness and persevering fidelity of Mr. 
Hadfield, the nation is indebted for the removal of this national 
disgrace. But hard was the struggle and long the fight, before 
the victory was won. The pamphlet named at the head of this 
article, was, we presume, written by Mr. Hadfield himself. It 
is a simple and modest detail of the struggles through which 
the undaunted commoner had to force his bill, before this 
instalment due to justice and liberty could be secured. The 
hero of the fight is scarcely seen in the pamphlet, which could 
not have been the case, if any other hand than his own had 
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written it. We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of 
expressing to Mr. Hadfield our admiration of his perseverance, 
and our warmest thanks for the good service he has rendered 
to the cause of religious freedom. 

The bill which was designed to remove the necessity of 
making and subscribing the obnoxious declaration, was brought 
into the House of Commons, in 1859. Several attempts were 
made to defeat it in committee ; but ultimately, the third reading 
was carried by 101 against 61. It was sent up to the House of 
Lords, but was not proceeded with, on the plea of the lateness 
of the session. In 1860, the bill passed through all its stages 
in the Commons, without a division; but was rejected in the 
Lords by a majority of 44 against 21. In 1861, 93 voted for 
it in the Commons, and 80 against it; the Lords again threw 
it out by 49 to 388. In 1862, it passed the Commons for the 
fourth time, and in the Upper House its supporters had in- 
creased to 55; but then its opponents had also increased to 88. In 
1863, the friends of the Church were so alarmed for her safety 
that, in the Commons, 172 voted against the measure, and it 
passed by the bare majority of 2. Of course, the Lords rejected 
it, as before. In 1864, the friends of the measure altered their 
tactics. Instead of re-introducing the bill to the Commons, 
they resolved on opposing the yearly ‘ Indemnity Bill,’ which 
was intended to screen from punishment those who had broken 
the law which this measure was intended to repeal. This 
brought the leaders of both parties in the House to an agree- 
ment—that, if in the next session the bill were brought in and 
referred to a select committee, they would severally support 
that course. Accordingly, in 1865, the bill was brought in for 
the sixth time, and referred to a select committee of 15—Mr. 
Hadfield being chairman. The Committee reported in favour 
of the bill; but again the Church defenders rallied against it. 
The third reading was, however, carried by 130 against 56. 
The Lords again rejected it, by 72 against 49. Last year the 
new Parliament met, and for the seventh time, the bill was 
introduced. The Commons carried the second reading, by 
176 against 55. The opposition of the Lords at length gave 
way. The bill passed through the Upper- House without a 
division, and the Hon. Member for Sheffield grasped the laurels 
he had so fairly won, when, on May 18th, the bill received the 
royal assent. 

We trust our readers will forgive us for troubling them with 
this array of dates and figures. We have done so to show that 
the spirit of distrust still lives in the ranks of the Church 
defenders. In both Houses, the opposition to the bill came 
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from the men who are regarded as the champions of the Church. 
Only two members of the Episcopal bench voted in favour of 
the measure; these were, the Bishop of Durham, and the 
Bishop of St. David’s. Let their names go down to posterity 
with honour; not because there was any great merit in voting 
for the repeal of an enactment which was as dishonourable to 
Churchmen as it was offensive to Nonconformists; but because 
they were wise enough to see that the real power of a church 
does not lie in coercive declarations of that kind, and because 
they had the courage to stand alone on the side of liberty and 
right. Four archbishops, and 17, out of the 28 bishops who 
have a seat in the House, voted, at some time or other, against 
the bill. Now that the measure is passed, they will, no doubt, 
affirm with the Earl of Derby, that ‘The declaration to be 
‘ abolished was, as a protection to the Church, not worth the 
‘ paper on which it was printed.” The fact, however, that as 
long as his lordship was willing to lead on the opposition to the 
measure, they were willing to follow, will tell its own tale to 
posterity. The introduction of the bill gave to the bench of 
bishops a fair opportunity of repairing some of the errors of the 
past. They had it in their power to declare, in the face of the 
‘ nation, that a church which has God and the truth on its side, 
needs no defences besides the love and loyalty of its own mem- 
bers. But they let the golden opportunity slip, either because 
they did not discern its importance, or else because they lacked 
the faith in their own system which would have enabled them 
to embrace it. 

Another of the questionable means intended to serve the 
Church, may be found in the prohibitory clauses which are 
sometimes inserted in the building leases of great landowners. 
Mr. S. Morley, who is always to be found where religious 
liberty needs an advocate, or religious work a helper, was 
lately engaged in laying the foundation stone of a new chapel, 
in the quiet little town of Exmouth. He had a special reason 
for undertaking that service, which he is reported to have stated 
in these words :— 


‘The object of my visit to Exmouth is to confer with my friends 
on a subject in which I feel some interest. I read in the Western 
Times, a paragraph stating that on the Rolle estate, to which a good 
part of the town belo-gs, no Nonconforming place of worship is 
allowed to be built; and that every leaseholder is bound not to 
permit any praying or preaching on his premises. It is said, “ that 
a man has a right to do what he likes with his own.” In one sense, 
he has ; in another, he has not. I hold it to be a prostitution of the 
power of property, to attempt to crush, or to interfere with religious 
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liberty. Therefore, I am glad to come amongst you and strengthen 
your hands as a body of Nonconforming Christians, where there may 
still exist, and where there does still exist, a disposition to use the 
enormous power which the possession of vast territorial property 
gives to individuals, to the interference of personal rights.’ 


The new chapel is being erected in what is described as 
‘a very inconvenient part of the town,’ because a clause in the 
building leases forbids its erection on a more eligible site. We 
have been at some pains to procure a copy of the exact wording 
of this prohibitory clause. Here it is—‘ And shall not use nor 
‘ convert, or suffer to be used or converted, the whole or part of the 
‘said demised premises, to or for any religious meeting dis- 
‘ senting from the Church of England, or to or for any such 
‘ purpose whatsoever.’ This was copied from ‘a covenant by 
‘the lessee for himself, his executors, administrators, and 
‘ assigns,’ in a lease executed by the late Right Honourable 
John, Lord Rolle. We are informed that ‘if a lessee or 
‘tenant breaks this covenant, the whole property demised by 
‘the lease is forfeited to the lessor.’ Thus, if several pro- 
perties are leased by one deed, as is frequently the case, and 
the lessee or his tenant allows only one dissenting prayer- 
meeting to be held in any part of the premises, the lease is at 
once void—both as regards the part of the property where the 
breach of the covenant took place, and also all other property, 
the subject of the lease. 

But Exmouth stands not alone in this respect. The town of 
Great Malvern is similarly situated. Lady Foley’s leases 
prohibit the erection of ‘shops, public-houses, dissenting 
‘chapels, or other public buildings, without the lessor’s con- 
‘sent ;) which consent, the shops and public-houses have a 
much better chance of getting, than the Dissenting chapel. 
Lord Dartmouth has estates in Yorkshire, and it is said that, 
in the same way, he protects them from the intrusion of free 
churches and free prayer. A friend of ours, who was a deacon of 
a Baptist Church, and at the time lived at the West End of 
London, told us that if he were to hold a prayer-meeting in his 
house, the landlord, under whom he rented, would be liable to 
the forfeiture of the property. The Congregational Chapel at 
Dulwich, of which the Rev. J. W. Richardson is now minister, 
was built quite away from the population for whom its services 
were intended, because a clause in the Dulwich estate leases 
prohibited the erection of any such building on land over which 
they had control. The Marquis of Northampton either binds 
the lessees on his Canonbury estate by a similar bond, or else 
refuses to let or sell when it is known that land is wanted for 
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such a purpose. The chapel, so ably filled by Dr. Raleigh, 
would not have been erected where it stands, if a more eligible 
site could have been secured. A site was selected for it on the 
Northampton estate, and negotiations were nearly concluded ; 
but when, on submitting the plans, it was found that a Non- 
conformist chapel was contemplated, it was explicitly stated 
that no Nonconformist place of worship could be erected 
upon the estate. We know nothing of the private character 
of the noble Marquis, but he surely cannot have much faith in 
his own church, nor a very flattering opinion of the power of 
the twenty-six clergymen who occupy the pulpits of the parish of 
Islington, or he would not be afraid of the competition of here 
and there a free church which might get built on his estate. 

Much has been said and written about the leases of the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, which allow public-houses almost 
without stint, and have permitted brothels to nestle almost 
under the shadow of the venerable abbey. Not at all an 
unusual thing is it, to find an unrestricted liberty granted to 
the disciples of Bacchus, by men who would plead very religious 
reasons for putting all sorts of restrictions on the progress of 
nonconformity. Indeed, it seems clearly an axiom with some, 
that drunkenness is a less evil than dissent. In cases where 
the same disfavour is shown to the two, the allocation is often 
most insulting to the Nonconformists; as we have heard of one 
case in which the lessee was forbidden by covenant to erect ‘a 
‘ public-house, a dissenting chapel, a slaughter-house, or any 
‘ other nuisance.’ 

We do not intend in this paper to enter fully into the discus- 
sion of the question, How far such cases come legitimately 
within the range of parliamentary action? We merely say, in 
passing, that we regard all such covenants as an infringement 
of that religious liberty which lies at the basis of the English 
constitution. The law of the land proclaims and secures the 
right of worship to all denominations: these tyrannical clauses 
say that that law, as far as they have power, shall be a dead 
letter. If Mr. Hadfield, or any other hon. member, would 
bring in a bill to render all such clauses, in existing leases, null 
and void; and to make their insertion in future leases illegal, 
he would do good service by raising the question and calling 
attention to it. The Church defenders would, no doubt, run to 
the rescue; and honourable gentlemen, in opposing such a 
measure, would talk eloquently about the rights of property 
and the rights of conscience. To all of which it might be 
replied, that in modern legislation the principle has been again 
and again established, that where the rights of property clash 
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with the rights of the public, the former must give way to the 
latter ; and that the rights of conscience in the individual must 
not be allowed to override the rights of conscience in the many. 

A great deal of what is called the ‘private legislation’ of 
both Houses is founded on the right of Parliament, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to interfere with private property. Gas bills 
and water works’ bills often give to Companies the power of 
compulsory purchase. And as for railway bills, they not only 
give the right of purchase, but sometimes send their compulsory 
plough-share right through the middle of an estate; cutting 
farms into two, and sweeping completely from the local map 
much-loved homes and time-honoured dwellings of both high 
and low. They even interfere with Christian temples, and dis- 
turb the repose of the dead. And surely, if for the convenience 
of the public a whole congregation is compelled to witness the 
dismantling of the ‘holy and beautiful house’ in which they 
and their fathers worshipped; and if, for the same reason, 
possessors of property are compelled to part with estates that 
have been ‘in the family’ for generations—it may be the very 
house in which they were born—it is a small thing that the 
owners of property should be compelled to refrain from a prac- 
tice, which, while it does them no good, inflicts an injury on 
many good citizens, and strikes at the very root of one of the 
foundations of English liberty. 

We are not quite sure that legislation is not required for the 
relief of some who are really oppressed, where they appear to 
be the oppressors. If by the law of primogeniture an heir is 
bound by all the conditions of the leases granted by his fathers ; 
and if the maintenance of such leases in their integrity be 
the condition of his holding the property, we do not see how he 
can extricate himself. Take the case of the Hon. Mark Rolle, 
in the instance above referred to. We are informed that he 
permitted the Congregationalists of Exmouth to meet for wor- 
ship in the Assembly Rooms, though he could not grant them a 
site for a chapel on his estate. That does not look as though he 
was a willing invader of the religious liberties of his tenantry. 
There may be other cases in which the present holders of 
entailed property are suffering the injustice of being made to 
bear the blame of a bigotry, of which they no more approve 
than those who condemn them. If so, parliamentary inter- 
ference may be as welcome to them as to the public. 

Further it seems to us a great hardship that builders or 
purchasers should be liable to the loss of their property, through 
the conduct of their tenants. The man who takes a piece of 


land on lease for the purpose of erecting a street or terrace on 
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it, may be as firm a Churchman as the owner of the estate ; and 
he may, in perfect good faith, mean never to violate the cove- 
nant by which he has bound himself. But how can he answer 
for his tenants, not one of whom he may know anything at all 
about at the time when he takes his lease? He may prevent 
the erection of a chapel on the ground, but how can he prevent 
the forbidden worship in any one of his houses? Suppose that 
any one of his tenants invites ten or twenty of his friends to 
spend an evening with him; and, when together, they mutually 
agree to spend part of the time in social prayer, how is the land- 
lord to prevent it? Must he lose his property for that which he 
cannot control? Or, must he give his tenant notice to quit, 
when on every other ground he would wish to keep him? In 
either case, the man who holds property on such a tenure is 
liable to a hardship, from which he is entitled to relief. 

We should very much like to see a ‘return’ of all the leases 
in which such clauses have been inserted, together with the 
extent of territory affected by them. We should then know 
something of the magnitude of the evil, and might bring public 
opinion to bear upon it. However much narrow partisans may 
wish to serve the Church by such prohibitions, there are very 
few of them who would like to have their doings proclaimed to 
the public. A single exposure in a public journal has made 
many a man wince, whom no considerations of truth or justice 
wosll have moved from his purpose. The haste with which 
stewards and solicitors rush into print to explain certain things 
of this kind said about territorial landowners, shows that they 
do not consider such reports any credit to them. There may 
be men who have more fear of exposure than of wrong-doing. 
The more we can turn the light upon the doings of such men 
the better. Their motives may be as selfish as ever; but society 
is better served when selfishness takes a right course, than when 
it takes a wrong one. 

Another stretch of authority by landlords, for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of the Church, may be seen in the 
refusal of some to let the farms on their estates to Dissenters. 
There are whole districts in our country from which every con- 
scientious Nonconformist yeoman is being driven. A man may 
understand his business, may be a good practical farmer, may 
give a references, and may be noted for his virtuous 
life; but if he will not consent to ignore his nonconformity, he 
cannot be accepted as a tenant. Others, who have come into 
the tenancy occupied by their fathers for generations before 
them, have had ‘notice to quit,’ for no other reason. This is a 
political question, as well as a religious one. These tactics keep 
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the counties in the hands of Conservatives. What but undue 
territorial influence can account for the fact that, in a county 
like Essex—where Dissenters abound—out of ten members 
returned, only one of them is a Liberal? Keeping, however, 
to the religious aspects of the question, we ask again, Why 
should the Church need acts of oppression like these for its 
support? Are they not a virtual confession, on the part of 
those who adopt them, that they are afraid to trust the issues of 
‘a fair field and no favour ?’ 

Till very recently, the doors of the National Universities have 
been kept closed against the Nonconformists. Even now they 
are but partly opened. Young men from their ranks may win 
the highest honours, and yet not be permitted to enjoy their 
legitimate fruits. The hard fight which is still made against 
every step in the direction of University reform betrays the 
same distrust of the moral power of the Church, when deprived 
of unequal advantages of another description. 

Not only in the pulpits of our parochial churches do the 
clergy enjoy a monopoly, but also in many of the local and civic 
offices of the country. If a chaplain is to be appointed to a 
gaol, he must be a clergyman of the Church of England ; and 
so must be the chaplain who is to care for the spiritual 
interests of our paupers. The sheriffs of the counties may be 
themselves Nonconformists, but their chaplains must be selected 
from the clergy. The Lord Mayor of London may be a Congre- 
gationalist, a Unitarian, or a Jew, but he must have a clergy- 
man for his chaplain. Even the city companies, whose membership 
is granted without respect to creed or party, and whose actual 
members may consist of a majority of Nonconformists, must 
never think of appointing any other than a minister of the 
Church of England as their chaplain. Whatever of status, 
emolument, or influence, is connected with these offices, it all 
goes to the side of the Church. 

It is true the Church claims the largest share in the criminals 
of the country. If majorities of those who are committed to 
prison were to determine from what denomination the choice 
should be made, it would remain pretty much as itis. If in 
any cases the numbers approached to an equality, it would be 
between the Church of England and the Roman Catholic 

criminals. So far as the Congregationalists are concerned, they 
happily do not need chaplains for their own criminals. It is 
but simple justice to say that Congregationalists do not go to 
prison. They would be the first to admit personal imperfections 
and denominational failings; but very rarely, indeed, do you 
find a member of an Independent or Baptist Church in gaol 
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for crime. On every principle of fitness and fairness, it might 
have been supposed that the ministry which does most effectually 
= its members from falling into crime, would be the most 
ikely to reclaim those who had fallen into it. And, as for the 
paupers! why, every one who knows anything about the tastes 
and habits of the poor, knows very well that the warm-hearted 
services of some Congregational or Methodist minister would 
be quite as likely to be acceptable and useful to them as the 
labours of the ordinary of the workhouse. But no; though 
the Nonconformist minister would willingly give his services 
for nothing, they are refused, and the pauper poor of almost 
the entire country are handed over to paid chaplains of the 
Establishment. 

Then, again, the endowed grammar-schools are worked as a 
powerful engine in favour of the Church. As a rule, none but an 
episcopal clergyman can get the appointment of head master ; and 
it is in vain for any one to apply for a subordinate office unless 
he be a member of the Church of England. In many cases none 
but Churchmen are allowed to act as trustees, even where the 
original terms of the endowment were of the most general kind. 
Who but the partisans of the Church would think of inter- 
preting ‘persons of good character’ to mean no Nonconformist ; 
or, ‘for the boys there,’ as equivalent to—masters, trustees, and 
committee, must all be Churchmen ? Where endowments have 
been left by private individuals, with clearly defined intentions 
and objects, by all means let those intentions be carried out, 
and, as far as possible, let those objects be secured. But if the 
founder put no restriction on those who should administer or 
receive the benefits of the charity, we want to know why the 
government should not be open to all who are competent to 
rule, and the benefits to all who may need them? Most of the 
public grammar-schools which were founded by Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI., were founded either on the ruins of schools 
that had existed before the Reformation, or by the spoils of the 
‘religious houses’ that had been suppressed. When, therefore, 
the discussions on the ‘ Public Schools Bill’ come on again, as 
they are sure to do, we advise those who, in their zeal for the 
Church, wish to justify the exclusion of Nonconformists, not to 
say too much about the religious tendencies or preferences of 
the founders of such schools: for it is quite certain that if that 
rule were to be universally applied, many of the endowed 
grammar-schools of the country would not remain in the hands 
of Episcopal clergymen. 

If the Church of England had no preferential advantages of 
the kind named in these pages, the odds would be immensely in 
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her favour in other respects. By virtue of her establishment 
she has the whole of the royal family, and almost the whole of 
the court, on her side. She claims and uses the national uni- 
versities as her own. She inherits the cathedrals and parish 
churches without the cost of erecting them. She has bishoprics, 
deaneries, canonries, fellowships, and many other ‘ good things’ 
at her disposal. She ranks the aristocracy, and a large majority 
of those connected with the learned professions, among her 
members. Her social status eclipses that of every other 
denomination in the land. Her wealth may be counted by 
millions. She is rich in her literature, and hallowed by her 
associations with the past. She numbers among her sons many 
who are adorned with every Christian virtue, and known only 
for noble deeds; while, within her communion, there are 
thousands of loyal hearts which nothing could seduce from 
their allegiance, and thousands of willing hands ready to 
undertake any service that may promote her interests. To say 
that an institution which has all this in its favour needs certain 
things which are socially and religiously wrong to —— it, 
is to utter a severe condemnation on the institution itself, or on 
its mistaken friends. 
Nor can the whole force of the argument be felt unless it be 
borne in mind that the other churches of the land have had to 
make their way, not only in spite of all that has been done to 
impede their progress, but with nothing of an opposite nature 
as a counterpoise. You look in vain for a single statute in 
favour of the Nonconformist, as against the Churchman, during 
the period we have been reviewing. No Churchman, on taking 
office, was ever required to declare that he would not use the 
influence which his position gave him against Nonconformist 
churches, or their ministers. Who has ever heard of a Wesleyan 
landholder inserting clauses in his leases which prohibited the 
building ofan Episcopal church ? Who has ever heard of a Con- 
gregationalist refusing to let either house or farm to a man for 
no other reason than because he was a Churchman? The civic 
and national offices that are shut against the Nonconformist 
are all open to the man who attends the parish church. The 
ambiguity of a word, or a clause, in a charity trust, is made to 
exclude the Nonconformist; but the benefit of the doubt is 
never denied to the Churchman. And yet, with so many things 
in their favour, and nothing of the kind against them, the 
adherents of the Church have, for the last 200 years, gone on 
decreasing in proportion to the population ; while, on the other 
hand, the Nonconformists, who have had nothing to depend 
upon but their own convictions of truth and duty, have—in 
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spite of manifold hindrances thrown in their way—gone on 
increasing. ‘When the Act of Uniformity was passed there 
‘was not a single Dissenting place of worship in the country ; 
‘now, however, there are upwards of twenty thousand.’ 

The system adopted by the advocates of compulsion has 
betrayed great ignorance of human nature. They should have 
remembered the proverb that ‘honey catches more flies than 
‘vinegar.’ Far more successful would they have been if they 
had sought to subdue by persuasion, and win by kindness. 
The cold blasts of Episcopalian pains and penalties make the 
Dissenter wrap the cloak of his Nonconformity all the more 
tightly round him ; the sunshine of Episcopal smiles would be 
far more likely to induce him to loosen it, if not to throw it 
off. 

If the leaders of Nonconformity had no other object in view 
than to make a party or increase their numbers, we should not 
think them wise in attempting to remove the disadvantages under 
which they labour. As, when in Egypt, the more the Hebrews 
were oppressed the more they grew, so, often, the growth of 
Nonconformity has been promoted by pressure. And as the 
‘bands of Syria’ were softened by the kindness shown them 
in Samaria, and never more went against a foe that fed them 
with bread and water when he might have put them to the 
sword, so there possibly have been Nonconformists who have 
been disarmed, subdued, and won by the charities and 
amenities of Christian brotherhood, who would have resisted 
to the day of their death any amount of force that might have 
been brought against them. To keep men poor by oppression is 
the worst policy which proselytizers could possibly adopt if they 
wish to draw converts from the ranks of Nonconformity. There 
are multitudes of men among them—enlightened, conscientious, 
and true, ‘whose praise is in the Gospel throughout all the 
‘churches,’—whom no bribe or blandishment could ever draw 
one hair’s breadth aside from the straight line of honest con- 
viction. And there are thousands besides who, though they 
occupy less conspicuous places in the ranks of the faith- 
ful, are not less true to conviction, nor less loyal to principle. 
On such men threats and entreaties, would be alike lost, 
if intended to make them recreant to truth and duty. But 
there are certain pliable souls in all connections whose position 
there is due to birth, education, or circumstances, rather than 
to conscience and principle. These are the persons who have 
enough of the man about them to resent compulsion, but may 
not have enough of the Christian to resist the overtures of per- 
suasive kindness. Let the doors that now shut such persons 
out from the higher walks of life be thrown open to them, and 
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let them be invited occasionally to bask in the sunshine of Epis- 
copal smiles, and you may soon expect to see them less demon- 
strative in favour of the good old paths in which their fathers 
walked. A course dictated by generosity and justice would cer- 
tainly have done far more to check the spread of Nonconformity 
than prohibitory leases, bad laws, and petty persecutions. 

Great the scandals that might have been avoided, and bitter 
the heart-burnings that might have been prevented, if the 
Church had not been put in a false position, and if her friends 
had always scorned the use of improper weapons in her service. 
It is not to be expected that England, like the advanced party of 
newly emancipated Italy, will be willing all at once to break 
away from her old traditions and habits. We do things more 
slowly here, even in this fast age. Good honest Sir Robert 
Inglis has left a few successors in the House of Commons. 
Church buttresses such as these seem to be their chief reliance. 
In their opinion, if these go, the Church must go with them, 
and with it all that is worth having in the nation. It is well 
for the Church that she has some within her pale, who better 
understand the self-preserving and self-propagating power of 
institutions which have truth for their basis, and the God of 
truth for their Author. 


Art. V.—The Works of Mrs. Gaskell. 
(1.) Mary Barton: A Tale of Manchester Life. 
(2.) North and South. 
(3.) Cranford. 
(4.) The Grey Woman, and other Stories. 
(5.) Round the Sofa. 
(6.) Ruth. 
(7.) A Dark Night's Work. 
(8.) Life of Charlotte Bronté. 
(9.) Sylwia’s Lovers. 

(10.) Cousin Phillis, and other Stories. 

(11.) Wives and Daughters. 

‘Quand une lecture vous éléve V’esprit, et qu’elle vous inspire 
des sentiments nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre 
régle pour juger de l’ouvrage; il est bon, et fait de main 
douvrier” This dictum of Jean de la Bruyére is peculiarly 
applicable to the works of Mrs. Gaskell, whose too brief literary 
career was closed by death early in the past year. It is hardly 
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ang to read a page of her writing without getting some good 
rom it. The style is clear and forcible, the tone pure, the 
matter wholesome. Under her guidance we are always taken 
into cleanly company, and need never feel ashamed to say where 
we have been—a comfortable consciousness that does not remain 
with us after the perusal of certain younger authors, who yet set 
up for moralists. She is never afraid of degrading her subject 
by homely details, and on whatever she touches she leaves the 
artist-mark of reality. Other novel-writers of her generation 
have more poetry, more scholarship, more grace, eloquence, and 
passion, but in the art of telling a story she has no superior— 
perhaps no equal. 

It is nineteen years since Mrs. Gaskell made her first essay in 
fiction in ‘ Mary Barton,’ a tale of Manchester Life, which but 
yesterday was adapted to the stage under the name of ‘ The 
‘ Long Strike’—a remarkable testimony to its abiding popularity. 
Novels have been styled Week-day Sermons, novelists Week- 
day Preachers, and in more than one of her stories Mrs. Gaskell 
takes up the parable of Dives and Lazarus with the avowed 
object of telling one half of the world how the other half lives, 
that knowledge may breed sympathy, and sympathy bring about 
redress for those sufferings which arise from ignorance, miscon- 
ception, or wilful wrong. She by no means thinks it her mission 
simply to amuse. For motto to ‘Mary Barron’ she takes 
these words of Carlyle: ‘ ‘“ How knowest thou,” may the distressed 
‘ Novel-wright exclaim, “ that I, here where I sit, am the foolishest of 
‘existing mortals ; that this my Long-ear of a fictitious Biography 
‘ shall not find one and the other, into whose still longer ears it may 
“be the means, under Providence, of instilling somewhat?” We 
‘answer, ‘‘ None knows, none can certainly know: therefore, write 
‘on, worthy Brother, even as thou canst, even as it is given thee.’”’ 
Thus encouraged Mrs. Gaskell does write on, and does instil 
somewhat, well worth hearing and laying to heart; and that her 
words, and others like them, have been laid to heart, and have 
brought forth the fruit of good deeds, witness the universal 
charity that prevailed during the recent cotton famine, and 
contrast it with the angry distrust that existed between rich 
and poor during the calamitous years of 1846-47-48 when she 
first began to teach and to preach. 


‘ Words are things ; and a small drop of ink, 
Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.’ 


Those were days of great trouble and upsetting both in the 
social and the political world. In Ireland there was famine and 
rebellion ; in France there was revolution, out of which rose the 
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Second Empire ; in England there was commercial distress, such 
as always bears most heavily on the multitudes whose daily 
labour is their daily bread. In the preface to the cheap edition 
of ‘Mary Barron’ Mrs. Gaskell tells us how, living in 
Manchester, she learnt to feel a deep sympathy with the care- 
worn men thronging its busy streets, who looked as if doomed 
to struggle through their lives in strange alternations of work 
and want, tossed to and fro by circumstances, apparently in 
even a greater degree than other men; she tells us how this 
sympathy opened to her the hearts of one or two of the more 
thoughtful amongst them ; how she saw that they were sore and 
irritable against the prosperous, especially against the masters 
whose fortunes they had helped to build up; and how they were 
possessed by a strong belief that the privations and miseries that 
they suffered were the result of the injustice and hardness of the 
rich, the even tenor of whose seeming happy lives appeared to 
increase the anguish caused by the lottery-like nature of their 
own. She saw the thoroughness of this belief manifested from 
time to time in acts of deadly revenge; and the consequences 
were so cruel to all parties, that the more she reflected on them 
the more anxious she became to give utterance to the dumb 
agony of the people, and to disabuse them of their bitter misap- 
prehensions ; for they seemed to her, to be left in a state wherein 
lamentation and tears were put aside as useless, put iq which the 
lips were compressed for curses, and” the hands cieached and 

Mrs. Gaskell’s vocation was that of a peacemakes.. She com- ; 
pels us to feel not how different men are, but how much they 
are alike when the accidents of wealth and poverty are put by. 
She utters her voice often through tears, but always to a most 
wise and Christian purpose, and throughout ‘Mary Barron’ 
her cry is for Patience with the Poor. The discussions she 
strove to pacify, the difficulties she strove to smooth, are cropping 
up again in these days with quite another light upon them, and 
it is not always easy to get at her original point of view, but 
when we do get at it, we see that it was the just point for that 
time, whatever modifications and changes twenty years may have 
wrought in the respective positions of masters and men. The 
literary merits of the story are great, but the moral of it, the 
deep, direct, earnest intention that underlies the story, which 
has performed its mission and become out of date, is its most 
forcible part. 

The conversion of the masters is accomplished now. Their 
power is effectually circumscribed by public opinion and public 
government; their consciences are better informed than they 
were half a century ago, and few rich men would care to assert 
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at this hour an absolute right to do what they like with their 
own. The individual artisan also is wiser, abler, more willing 
to see straight than his fathers were; but bodies of artisans 
banded in trades’ unions are what they always were—parts of a 
machine without heart, without brain, without conscience. Ter- 
rible trade outrages, the perpetrators of which remain undis- 
covered, still occur at intervals, startling the nation with a 
revival of the worst symptoms of a treacherous old disease, and 
almost justifying the belief of the unaffiliated that it is radical 
in the constitution of these societies. 

Such an outrage is one of the leading events in the story of 
‘Mary Barton.’ The plot is woven on the back-ground of a 
long strike, Mary, her father, and her two lovers being the 
most prominent actors in it. John Barton is a busy member of 
his union, a man not naturally harsh or bitter, but one whose 
sufferings have turned the milk of human kindness in his heart 
to gall. His mother had died of want, his little lad had 
* clemmed to dead’ before his eyes. Hating factory work for 
women, he had ’prenticed his dear little Mary to a dressmaker, 
and she grew up so bonny, blithe, and attractive that she not 
only engaged the affections of Jem Wilson, a suitor in her own 
rank of life, but also drew on herself the less honourable 
admiration of young Mr. Carson, the son of a wealthy cotton- 
spingere Ske*lets her faney'rua on the notion of being a lady, 
and disscurages’ Jem, though she does not love his rival, and 
while maitérs stand in thie positicn comes the crisis of the story 
—the muctler of youag Carson ‘in‘fulfilment of a unionist oath of 
vengeance against the masters, and the arrest of Jem Wilson 
for the crime. The circumstances that immediately preceded 
its commission we will quote. The first scene is a meeting of 
masters and delegates from the men, with a view to putting an 
end to the strike which was ruining both. 

‘The door was opened, and the waiter announced that the men 
were below, and asked if it were the pleasure of the gentlemen that 
they should be shown up. They assented, and rapidly took their 
places round the official table. Tramp, tramp, came the heavy 
clogged feet up the stairs, and in a minute five wild, earnest-looking 
men, stood in the room. Had they been larger-boned men you would 
have called them gaunt; as it was, they were little of stature, and 
their fustian clothes hung loosely on their shrunk limbs. In 
choosing their delegates, the operatives had had more regard to their 
brains and power of speech than their wardrobes. It was long since 
many of them had known the luxury of a new article of dress ; and 
air-gaps were to be seen in their garments. Some of the masters 
were rather affronted at such a ragged detachment coming between 
the wind and their nobility ; but what cared they ? 

‘At the request of a gentleman hastily chosen to officiate as chair- 
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man, the leader of the delegates read, in a high-pitched, psalm-singing 
voice, a paper containing the operatives’ statement of the case at issue, 
their complaints and demands, which last were not remarkable for 
moderation. He was then desired to withdraw for a few minutes, 
with his fellow-delegates, to another room, while the masters con- 
sidered what should be their definitive answer. The masters would not 
consent to the advance demanded by the workmen. They would agree 
to give one shilling per week more than they had previously offered— 
the delegates positively declined any compromise of their demands.’ 

‘Then up sprang Mr. Henry Carson, the head and voice of the 
violent party amongst the masters, and addressing the chairman, even 
before the scowling operatives, he proposed some resolutions—firstly, 
declaring all communication between the masters and that particular 
trades’ union at an end; secondly, declaring that no master should 
employ any workman in future, unless he signed a declaration that 
he did not belong to any trades’ union. Considering that the men 
who now stood listening with lowering brows of defiance were all of 
them leading members of the union, such resolutions were in them- 
selves sufficiently provocative of animosity ; but not content with 
simply stating them, Harry Carson went on to characterize the 
conduct of the workmen in no measured terms, every word he spoke 
rendering their looks more livid, their glaring eyes more fierce. 

‘ Now there had been some by-play at this meeting. While the men 
had stood grouped near the door, on their first entrance, Mr. Harry 
Carson had taken out his silver pencil, and had drawn an admirable 
caricature of them—lank, ragged, dispirited, and famine-stricken. 
Underneath he wrote a hasty quotation from the fat knight’s well- 
known speech in Henry IV. He passed it to one of his neighbours, 
who acknowledged the likenesses instantly, and by him it was sent 
round to the others, who all smiled and nodded their heads. This 
proceeding was closely observed by one of the men. He watched the 
masters as they left the hotel (laughing, some of them were), and when 
all had gone, he went to the waiter, who recognised him—*“ There’s 
a bit on a picture up yonder, as one of the gentlemen threw away ; 


I’ve a little lad at home as dearly loves a picture ; by your leave 
go up for it.”” 


Having obtained possession of the caricature he produces it 
the same evening in an assembly of working-men—like himself 
out of work—John Barton being amongst them. 


‘ The heads clustered together tc gaze at and detect the likenesses, 

‘« That's John Slater! ’d ha’ known him anywhere by his big nose. 
Lord ! how like ; that’s me, by God, it’s the very way I’m obligated 
to pin my waistcoat up, to hide that I’ve gotten no shirt. That isa 
shame, and I’ll not stand it!” 

‘“ Well!” said John Slater, after having acknowledged his nose and 
his likeness ; “I could laugh at a jest as well as e’er the best on ’em, 
though it did tell agen mysel’, if I were not clemming, and if I could 
keep from thinking of them at home, as is clemming,” (his eyes filled 
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with tears ; he was a poor, pinched, sharp-featured man, with a gentle 
and melancholy expression of countenance) ; “ but with their cries for 
food ringing in my ears, and making me afeard of going home, and 
wonder if I should hear ’em wailing out if I lay cold and drowned at 
th’ bottom of th’ canal, there—why, man, I cannot laugh at aught. 
It seems to make me sad that there is any as can make game on what 
they never knowed ; as can make such laughable pictures on men 
whose very hearts within ‘em are so raw and sore as ours were and 
are, God help us.” 

‘John Barton began to speak ; they turned to him with great at- 
tention. “ It makes me more than sad, it makes my heart burn 
within me, to see that folk can make a jest of starving men ; of chaps 
who comed to ask for a bit o’ fire for th’ old granny ag shivers i’ th’ 
cold ; for victuals for the childer whose little voices are getting too 
weak to cry aloud wi hunger. I’ve seen a father who had killed his 
child rather than let it clem before his eyes; and he were a tender- 
hearted man !”’ 


Brooding and talking over this wound to their self-love 
kindles their vindictive passions. Barton suggests that instead 
of beating poor ‘knobsticks,’ or blinding them with vitriol, they 
should ‘ have at’ the masters—set him to serve out the masters 
and see if he will stick at aught. 


‘And so with words, or looks that told more than words, they 
built up a deadly plan. Deeper and darker grew the import of their 
speeches, as they stood hoarsely muttering their meaning, and glaring, 
with eyes that told the terror their own thoughts were to them, upon 
their neighbours. Their clenched fists, their set teeth, their livid looks, 
all told the suffering which their minds were voluntarily undergoing 
in the contemplation of crime, and in familiarising themselves with 
its details. 

‘Then came one of those fierce terrible oaths which bind members of 
trades’ unions to any given purpose. Then under the flaring gaslight 
they met together to consult further. With the distrust of guilt each 
was suspicious of his neighbour, each dreaded the treachery of another. 
A number of pieces of paper (the identical letter on which the carica- 
ture had been drawn that very morning) were torn up, and one was 
marked. Then all were folded up again, looking exactly alike. They 
were shuffled together in a hat. The gas was extinguished ; each 
drew out a paper. The gas was re-lighted. Then each went as far 
as he could from his fellows, and examined the paper he had drawn 
without a word, and with a countenance as stony and immovable as 
he could make it. 

‘ Then, rigidly silent, they each took up their hats and went every 
one his own way. He who had drawn the marked paper had drawn 
the lot of the assassin ! and he had sworn to act according to his draw- 
ing. But no one, save God and his own conscience, knew who was 
the appointed murderer.’ 
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Harry Carson is the victim selected, and the evening but one 
after the swearing of the secret oath, he is shot dead on his way 
home. At this crisis the dramatic interest of the story quite 
runs away with its morality. Jem Wilson, falsely accused of 
the murder and brought to trial, gets a safe deliverance in 
one of the finest scenes of the book, but the real criminal goes 
unpunished of human justice, the wickedness of his act is 
dissimulated, and the law is mocked. That such crimes, done 
in the supposed interest of communities, occasionally evade 
discovery, is a fact too patent to be denied, but in a work of 
fiction written for a great purpose, where points are strained 
here and strained there to fit imaginary circumstances, we 
would rather this point had been strained also, and that the 
murderer of Harry Carson had expiated his crime upon the 
gallows, a warning and example to others, tempted and tried as 
he was tempted and tried, at whatever cost of feeling to writer 
and readers. The book, as we have said, still enjoys a wide 
popularity, and as we have allowed to it the credit of having 
wrought true sympathy for the poor in the hearts of their richer 
neighbours, we venture also to express a fear that it may have 
wrought real mischief in the hot heads of angry unionists by 
granting impunity to murder. 

The sacrifice of what is eternally right to what is temporarily 
agreeable is liable to be often demanded by the exigencies of 
romance, and therefore is it that so many critics set their faces 
against moral aims in novels, and declare that it is their sole 
mission to be entertaining. In her earlier works Mrs. Gaskell 
never consented to this, and ‘NorrH anp Sovuru’ is a second 
illustration of the quarrel between Manchester masters and 
operatives as it was in the times that are past. But here the 
quarrel is incidental to another story, designed to set forth 
the different fibre of Hampshire and Lancashire men—to the 
distinct advantage of the latter. It is easy to see where Mrs. 
Gaskell’s heart is, and where also was her truer and fuller know- 
ledge at this period of her career. 

The scene opens on the eve of a wedding in London, and we 
are introduced first to the bride elect, a pretty young lady afraid 
of anybody who does anything for conscience’ sake, and her 
cousin, the heroine, Margaret Hale, who has been brought up 
with her in Harley Street. We make a passing acquaintance 
with the bridegroom, a brave, handsome noodle ; with his brother, 
a clever, ambitious barrister ; and with the bride’s mother, Mrs. 
Shaw, who having married for position, has all her life since 
rofessed regret for what she missed in not marrying for love 


ike her sister, Margaret’s mother, who having accepted an 
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amiable clergyman, has moped with him in affectionate discon- 
tent and obscurity ever since at Helstone, a parish in the New 
Forest, and in such straightened circumstances that she cannot 
attend her niece’s marriage, because it would not be prudent to 
buy new clothes for the occasion, and she will not disgrace it Ww 
going shabby. After the wedding we are taken down to Hel- 
stone with Margaret Hale and her father, not greater strangers 
to the heroine’s home than she is herself; and here occur some 
of those sweet descriptive bits of country which betray that if 
Mrs. Gaskell’s lot was cast in murky Manchester, her imagina- 
tion made its brightest holidays in the woods and fields. 

‘It was the latter part of July when Margaret returned home. 
The forest trees were all one dark, full, dusky green ; the fern below 
them caught all the slanting sunbeams; the weather was sultry and 
broodingly still. Margaret used to tramp along by her father’s side, 
crushing down the fern with a cruel glee, as she felt it yield under her 
light foot, and send up the fragrance peculiar to it,—out on the 
broad commons into the warm-scented light, seeing multitudes of wild, 
free, living creatures, revelling in the sunshine, and the herbs and 
flowers it called forth. This life—at least, these walks—realised all 
Margaret’s anticipations. ... Her out-of-doors life was perfect. Her 
indoors life had its drawbacks.’ 


And very serious drawbacks they were ;—the shadow of a 
dear son, lost to home and country, an exile and fugitive under 
sentence of death, for the leading part he had taken in a mutiny 
on board a king’s ship; failing health and broken spirits for the 
bereaved mother, and sad doubts and unrest on the part of Mr. 
Hale, which bring him fo a resolution to give up Helstone and 
his office as a minister of the Church of England. And here we 
think there is some haziness and exaggerated sentiment. Asa 
man of honour and conscience, Mr. Hale could certainly not any 
longer hold a cure under a religious system that he believed 
contrary to right (what his special difficulties were we are not 
told), but it is a curious misconception of Anglicanism to set 
forth as one of its principles that to leave the Church of Eng- 
land is to be severed from the Church of God. We had hitherto 
rested in peace under the belief that all the reformed congrega- 
tions, at home and abroad, whatever their government, were of 
the same household of faith as ourselves. To be sure, it is b 
the lips of Margaret Hale that the new notion is sete 
and that may account for its eccentricity; heroines are com- 
monly nice girls and good practical Christians, but they are not 
often strong in doctrine or in ecclesiasticism. 

From the sunny parsonage in the New Forest to a dreary 
little house in a dull suburb of Milton-Northern, Darkshire, is a 
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long step, but Mr. Hale takes it, with delicate wife and reluctant 
daughter, and one faithful tyrannical servant, Dixon, Mrs. Hale’s 
confidant, and her maid before her marriage. Mr. Hale pro- 
poses to eke out his slender private income by giving lessons 
in the classics to any manufacturers or sons of manufacturers 
who can be induced to spare an hour now and then from the 
universal business of money-making. Through an old college 
friend, Mr. Bell, Margaret’s godfather, he gains his first and 
best pupil, Mr. Thornton, of Marlborough Mills, the represen- 
tative granite man of the North, of whom his mother—more 
granite than himself—says with honest pride: ‘Go where you 
‘ will—I don’t say in England only, but in Europe,—the name 
‘of John Thornton of Milton is known and respected by all 
‘business men. Of course it is unknown in the fashionable 
‘ circles,’ she continued, scornfully. ‘ Idle ladies and gentlemen 
‘ are not likely to know much of a Milton manufacturer, unless 
‘he gets into Parliament or marries a lord’s daughter.’ 

This John Thornton plays hero admirably to Margaret Hale’s 
heroine, and they begin in the most promising way with a little 
aversion. How this aversion becomes interest, admiration, and 
something more, is the substance of the story; and a perfectly 
charming story it would be, but for what strikes us as a wanton 
degradation of Margaret by putting her into circumstances 
where she is driven to think a lie better policy than the truth— 
necessary, indeed, to save her brother’s life—a tricky expedient 
for raising interest which blemishes more than one of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s works. We know how Sir Walter Scott dealt with a 
similar difficulty in ‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ and what a 
profound effect he creates by making Jeannie Deans tell the 
truth, and trust God for the consequences. 

The subordinate characters in ‘Nortu Sovuts,’ chiefly 
factory-folk, are touched in with force and distinctness, and this 
remark applies no less to ‘Mary Barron,’ than to all the later 
productions of our author. As a pathetic example of the home- 
life of the ‘ hands,’ in whose joys and sorrows she had so keen a 
sympathy, we will quote a scene between a weaver on strike and 
his daughter, whom Margaret Hale has gone to visit as she lies 
sick, and slowly wearing away to the ‘ Land o’ the leal.’ 


‘A great slatternly girl, not so old as Bessy, but taller and 
stronger, was busy at the wash-tub, knocking about the furniture in a 
rough, capable way, but altogether making so much noise that Mar- 
garet shrunk, out of sympathy with poor Bessy... .. 

‘“Do you think such life as this is worth caring for?” gasped 
Bessy, at last. Margaret did not speak, but held the water to her 
lips. Bessy took a long, feverish draught, and then fell back and 
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shut her eyes. Margaret heard her murmur to herself: “They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat.” 

‘ Margaret bent over and said: “ Bessy, don't be impatient with 
your life, whatever it is,—or may have been. Remember who gave 
it you, and made it what it is.” 

‘She was startled by hearing Nicholas speak behind her ; he had 
come in without her noticing him. 

‘“ Now, I'l) not have my wench preached to. She’s bad enough 
as it is, with her dreams and her methodie fancies, and her visions 
of cities with golden gates and precious stones. And if it amuses 
her I let a’ be, but I’m none going to have more stuff poured into 
her.” 

‘« But surely,” said Margaret, facing round, “ you believe in what 
I said, that God gave her life, and ordered what kind of life it was to 
be.” 

‘«“T believe what I see and no more, That’s what I believe, young 
woman. I don’t believe all I hear—no! not by a big deal.” 

‘Bessy had been watching Margaret’s face; she half sat up to 
speak now, laying her hand on Margaret’s arm with a gesture of 
entreaty. ‘ Don't be vexed wi’ him—there’s many a one thinks like 
him ; many and many a one here. If yo could hear them speak, yo’d 
not be shocked at him ; he’s a rare good man, is father—but oh !” said 
she, falling back in despair, “ what he says at times makes me long 
to die more than ever, for I want to know so many things, and am so 
tossed about wi’ wonder.” 

‘“ Poor wench—poor old wench—I’m loth to vex yo’, I am ; but a 
man mun speak out for the truth ; and when I see the world going 
all wrong at this time o’'day, bothering itself wi’ things it knows 
nought about, and leaving undone all the things that lie in disorder 
close at its hand—why, I say, leave a’ this talk about religion alone, 
and set to work on what yo’ see and know. That’s my creed. It’s 
simple, and not far to fetch nor hard to work.” 

‘But the girl only pleaded the more with Margaret. “Don’t 
think hardly on him,—he’s a good man, he is. I sometimes think I 
shall be moved wi’ sorrow even in the City of God, if father is not 
there.” The feverish colour came into her cheek, and the feverish 
flame into hereye. “ But you will be there, father! You shall! Oh! 
my heart.!” She put her hand to it and became ghastly pale. 

‘Margaret held her in her arms, and put the weary head to rest 
upon her bosom. She lifted the thin soft hair from off the temples, 
and bathed them with water. Nicholas understood all her signs for 
different articles with the quickness of love, and even the round- 
eyed sister moved with laborious gentleness at Margaret’s “hush.” 
Presently the spasm that foreshadowed death had passed away, and 
Bessy raised herself and said,— 

‘“Tll go to bed—it’s best place; but,” catching at Margaret’s 
gown, “ yo'll come again, I know yo’ will—but just say it.” 
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‘ “J will come to-morrow,” said Margaret. 

‘ Bessy lent back against her father, who ‘prepared to carry her 
upstairs ; but as Margaret rose to go he struggled to say something. 
“T could wish there were a God, if it were only to ask Him to bless 
thee.” ’ 


One more quotation from ‘ Norru anp Sour,’ and we will 
pass on from the familiar ground where Mrs. Gaskell earned her 
first fame to the novels of her middle manner—for she had three, 
alike yet distinct, and the latest was the best—that by which 
her name will be kept fragrant beyond this generation. The 
passage tells its own story. 


‘It was not a favourable moment for Higgins to make his request. 
But he had promised Margaret to do it at any cost. So, though 
every moment added to his repugnance, his pride and his sullenness 
of temper, he stood leaning against the dead wall, hour after hour, 
first on one leg and then on the other. At last the latch was sharply 
lifted, and out came Mr. Thornton. 

‘“T want for to speak to yo’, sir.” 

*“Can’t stay now, my man, I’m too late as it is.” 

‘ “ Well, sir, I reckon I can wait till yo’ come back.” 
last Mr. Thornton returned. 

‘“ What! you there still !” 

‘“ Ay, sir. I mun speak to yo’.” 

‘“ Come in here, then. Stay! we'll go across the yard.” . . . 
“Tt is such men as this,” thought he, “ who interrupt commerce, and 
injure the very town they live in ; mere demagogues, lovers of power 
at whatever cost to others.” . . . “Well, sir, what do you want 
with me?” said Mr. Thornton, facing round at him as soon as they 
were in the counting-house. 

*“T want work.” 

‘“ Work! You’re a pretty chap to come asking me for work. 
You don’t want impudence, that’s clear.” 

‘Mr. Thornton saw a letter addressed to himself on the table. He 
took it up and read it through. At the end, he looked up and said, 
“What are you waiting for ?” 

‘ “ An answer to th’ question I axed.” 

‘*“T gave it you before. Don’t waste any more of your time. 

. I’ve turned off upwards of a hundred of my best hands for 
no other fault than following you, and such as you; and d’ye think 
Pll take you on? I might as well put a firebrand into the midst of 
the cotton-waste.” 

‘ Higgins turned away ; then the recollection of Boucher came over 
him, and he faced round with the greatest concession he could per- 
suade himself to make. “I'd promise yo, measter, I’d not speak a 
word as could do harm, if so be yo did right by us; and I'd promise 
more ; I’d promise that when I seed yo going wrong, and acting 
unfair, I’d speak to yo in private first ; and that would be a fair 
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warning. If yo and I did na agree in our opinion o’ your conduct, 
yo might turn me off at an hour’s notice.” 

‘“Upon my word, you don’t think small beer of yourself! Hamper 
has had a loss of you. How came he to let you and your wisdom 

‘“ Well, we parted wi’ mutual dissatisfaction. I would not gi’e 
the pledge they were asking ; and they would not have me at no rate. 
So I’m free to make another engagement.” 

‘“That you may have more money laid up for another strike, I 
suppose 

‘“No! Id be thankful if I was free to do that; it’s for to keep 
th’ widow and childer of a man who was drove mad by them knob- 
sticks o’ yourn ; put out of his place by a Paddy that did na know 
weff fra warp.” 

‘“ Well! you'd better turn to something else if you’ve any such 
good intention in your head. I should not advise you to stay in 
Milton ; you’re too well known here.” 

‘ «Tf it were summer,” said Higgins, “I’d take to Paddy’s work, 
and go as a navvy, or haymaking, or summut, and ne’er see Milton 
again. But it’s winter, and the childer will clem.” 

‘ “A pretty navvy you'd make! Why, you could not do half a 
day’s work at digging against an Irishman.” 

‘ “Td only charge half a day for the twelve hours, if I could only 
do half a day’s work in th’ time. Yo’re not knowing of any place, 
where they could gi’ me a trial away fra the mills, if ’m such a fire- 
brand? I’d take any wage they thought I was worth, for the sake of 
those childer.” 

‘“Don’t you see what you would be? You'd be a knobstick. 
You'd be taking less wages than the other labourers—all for the sake 
of another man’s children. Think how you’d abuse any poor fellow 
who was willing to take what he could get to keep his own children. 
You and your union would soon be down upon him. No! no! if it’s 
only for the recollection of the way in which you’ve used the poor 
knobsticks before now, I say no to your question, I will not give 
you work. . . . There’s your answer.” 

‘«T hear, sir. I would na ha’ troubled yo but that I were bid to 
come, by one as seemed to think yo’d getten some soft place in yo’r 
heart. She were mistook and I were misled. But I’m not the first 
man as is misled by a woman.” 

« “Tell her to mind her own business the next time, instead of 
taking up your time and mine too. I believe women are at the 
bottom of every plague in this world. Be off with you.” 

‘ “T’m obleeged to yo for a’ yo’r kindness, measter, and most of a’ 
for yo’r civil way 0’ saying good-bye.” 

‘Mr. Thornton did not deign a reply. But looking out of the 
window a minute after, he was struck with the lean, bent figure 
going out of the yard ; the heavy walk was in strange contrast with 
the resolute, clear determination of the man to speak to him. He 
crossed to the porter’s lodge. 
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‘ “ How long has that man Higgins been waiting to speak to me?” 

‘ “ He was outside the gate before eight o'clock, sir. I think he’s 
been there ever since.” 

And it is now— 9” 

Just one, sir.” 

‘ “ Five hours,” thought Mr. Thornton ; “it’s a long time for a man 
to wait doing nothing but first hoping and then fearing.”’ 


For the credit’s sake of the granite men of the north, we must 
add that Mr. Thornton repented before the day was over, and 
did give Higgins work—which the man did not take without 
telling the master ‘a bit of his mind.’ 

‘North and South’ was originally published in Household 
Words, as were also the delicious pictures of country-town life 
grouped together under the name of ‘Cranrorp.’ Mrs. Gaskell 
has written many things of greater power and more vivid interest 
than these stories, but nothing that will better bear to be read over 
and overagain. They are rich in her peculiar humour, her sense 
of fun, and warm throughout with her genuine womanly kindness. 
' Akin to these are numerous short tales, contributed to various 
periodicals, amongst which we may instance as most striking, 
‘ Lizzie Leigh,’ ‘The Grey Woman,’ and ‘ Mr. Harrison’s Con- 
fessions,’ which have been since collected into volumes. In 
another line, under the title of ‘Company Manners,’ she gives 
us her notions of how society is made agreeable, or the reverse : 
her pet illustration of a perfect entertainer being the charming 
Madame de Sablé. 

We shall now pass forward to ‘ Ruru;’ in order of publication 
Mrs. Gaskell’s second great work, written in what we have 
styled her second manner, and, of all her novels, perhaps least 
our favourite. It is the story of a life full of tears; of a girl 
left fatherless and motherless, and apprenticed at fifteen, by a 
guardian who has no personal interest in her, to the head 
milliner of a country town. Pretty, graceful, timid, untaught, 
a little indolent, a little refined; without protection, without 
counsel, save that voice of God in the soul of her which we call 
conscience, she attracts the dangerous admiration of a self- 
indulgent young gentleman of three and twenty, and with as 
little premeditation as may be in such a case, they go astray 
together. Ruth hears a whisper within, warning her that it is 
not good for her to meet Mr. Bellingham, to walk with him 
when she should be at church; but her pleasures are so few, and 
this pleasure is so great. Thoughts of her mother, dead and 
gone, hold her a little while, but a threat from her mistress 
opens the door of opportunity to her lover, and he entices her 
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easily over the threshold of temptation, soon to abandon her in 
that wilderness of sorrow and suffering, where society has 
decreed that women who have once left the straight paths of 
virtue shall wander all their days outcast, branded, apart. 
Whether this decree of society is Christian, wise, fair, is the 
hard problem Mrs. Gaskell sets us to consider and to solve in the 
sad story of ‘Ruth.’ And first she shows us the girl while she 
was yet ‘snow-pure,’ wearying in the milliner’s work-room, at 
two o’clock on a January morning, during a brief interval for 
rest in the labour of preparation for a county ball. 


‘Ruth pressed her hot forehead against the cold glass, and strained 
her aching eyes in gazing out on the lovely sky of a winter’s night. 
The impulse was strong upon her to snatch up a shawl, and wrapping 
it round her head, to sally forth and enjoy the glory; and time was 
when that impulse would have been instantly followed; but now, 
Ruth’s eyes filled with tears, and she stood quite still, dreaming of 
the days that were gone. Some one touched her shoulder while her 
thoughts were far away, remembering past January nights, which had 
resembled this, and were yet so different. ° 

‘ “ Ruth, love,” whispered a girl who had distinguished herself by, 
a long and hard fit of coughing, “come and have some supper. You 
don’t know yet how it helps one through the night.” 

‘One run—one blow of the fresh air would do me more good,” 
said Ruth. 

* “ Not such a night as this,” replied the other. 

¢“ And why not such a night as this, Jenny?” answered Ruth. 
“Oh! at home I have many a time run up the lawn all the way to 
the mill, just to see the icicles hang on the great wheel, and when I 
' was once out, I could hardly find in my heart to come in, even 
to mother sitting by the fire—even to mother,” she added, in a 
low melancholy tone, which had something of inexpressible sadness 
in it.’ 

An interlude of bitter-sweet delight follows Ruth’s fall from 
her pure estate. Mr. Bellingham carries her to Wales, and the 
landlady of the inn where they lodge, though she promptly 
discerns her position, finds it ‘ hard to show the proper contempt,’ 
so gentle is she, so humble and meek. Already on a dull day, 
the hours begin to lag with the lover, already, now and then, 
a shadow droops over Ruth’s beautiful face. But when the 
weather is bright, and they can ramble abroad, they are happy 
as children at play. Here is one sunny scene of their love, close 
on which come clouds and tears and the natural end of such 
love’s beginning. 

‘There was a path leading sharp down, and they followed it; the 
ledge of rock made it almost like going down steps, and their walk 
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. grew into a bounding, and their bounding into a run, before they 
reached the lowest plane. A green gloom reigned there ; it was the 
still hour of noon ; the little birds were quiet in some leafy shade. 
They went on a few yards, and then they came to a circular pool 
overshadowed by trees, whose highest boughs had been beneath their 
feet a few minutes before. The pond was hardly below the surface of 
the ground, and there was nothing like a bank on any side. A heron 
was standing there motionless, but when he saw them he flapped his 
wings and slowly rose, and soared above the green heights of the 
wood up into the very sky itself, for at that depth the trees appeared 
to touch the round white clouds that brooded over the earth. The 
speedwell grew in the shallowest water of the pool, and all around its 
margin, but the flowers were hardly seen at first, so deep was the 
green shadow cast by the trees. In the very middle of the pond the 
sky was mirrored clear and dark, a blue which looked as if a black 
void lay behind.’ 

‘“ Oh, there are water-lilies,” said Ruth, her eye catching on the 
farther side. “I must go and get some.” 

‘“No; I will get them for you. The ground is spongy all round 
there. Sit still, Ruth ; this heap of grass will make a capital seat.” 

‘ He went round, and she waited quietly for his return. When he 
came back he took off her bonnet, without speaking, and began to 
place his flowers in her hair. She was quite still while he arranged 
her coronet, looking up in his face with loving eyes, with peaceful 
composure. She knew that he was pleased, from his manner, which 
had the joyousness of a child playing with a new toy, and she did not 
think of his occupation. It was pleasant to forget everything except 
his pleasure. When he had decked her out, he said: 

“¢ There, Ruth, now you'll do. Come and look at yourself in the 
pond. Here, where there are no weeds, come.’ 

‘She obeyed and could not help seeing her own loveliness ; it gave 
her a new sense of satisfaction for an instant, as the sight of any 
other beautiful object would have done, but she never thought of 
associating it with herself. Her existence was in feeling and thinking 
and loving. 

‘Down in that green hollow they were quite in harmony. Her 
beauty was all that Mr. Bellingham cared for, and that was supreme. 
It was all he recognised in her, and he was proud of it. She stood in 
her white dress against the trees that grew around; her face was 
flushed into a brilliancy of colour which resembled that of a rose in 
June ; the great heavy white flowers drooped on either side of her 
beautiful head, and if her brown hair was a little disordered, the very 
disorder seemed only to add a grace. She pleased him. more by 
looking so lovely than by all her tender endeavours to fall in with his 
varying humours.’ 


On the evening of this very day Mr. Bellingham is smitten 
with fever, his mother comes to nurse him, and Ruth is excluded 
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from his room. No sooner is he convalescent than he prepares 
to abandon her,—‘ if it can be arranged handsomely, he does not 
‘wish to see her again.’ His mother regards his selfish heart- 
lessness as a return to virtue, and leaving a letter of severe 
counsel and a fifty-pound note for Ruth, she carries him away 
from the inn at once, to avoid the possibility of a meeting with 
the unhappy girl. When Ruth finds herself forsaken, her first 
impulse is to follow her faithless lover, her next to seek the 
refuge of death in the dark pool where the water-lilies grew. 
But as the angel of the Lord met Hagar by the fountain in the 
wilderness, so he met Ruth in her despair upon the moor, and 
brought her back by the hand of a poor, deformed, Dissenting 
minister to reason and repentance, and trust in God, and the 
patient bearing of that cross of shame by means of which out of 
her weakness she was made strong to endure persecution, to 
resist temptation such as few endure, few resist. 

And here begin the moral difficulties of the story. Thurstan 
Benson and his sister Faith, moved by the true spirit of 
Christian charity, agree to carry their compassion into active 
exercise, to take Ruth into their home, to comfort her in her 
misery, to shield her in her distress—but with a reservation. 
Fear of their world, represented by Mr. Bradshaw, a hard, self- 
righteous, prosperous church-member, perverts their honesty 
into gross deceit, and to screen Ruth and her unborn child from 
the penalties exacted from such as they, she is introduced to 
their friends at Eccleston as a near relation, early left a widow. 
Their old servant Sally, a capital character, detects the imposition 
at a glance; but others are less shrewd, and it succeeds for 
several years, during which Ruth cultivates her mind until she 
is fitted for a governess, in which capacity she is received into 
the family of Mr. Bradshaw. Her conduct here is that of a 
modest, gentle, refined, cultivated woman. Love for her child, 
gratitude to those who have succoured her, have matured in her 
the seeds of good. When Mr. Bellingham sees her again, it is 
in this respected and trusted position; and he thinks she must 
have played her cards very well. She is lovelier than ever, and 
he would fain lure her back into sin, he even offers her marriage, 
but all her heart now is treasured up in their son, Leonard, and 
to save him from his father, she has fortitude to withstand all his 
pleadings and her own weakness of tender remembrance. Close 
upon this follows the discovery of her false character, and Mr. 
Bradshaw drives her from his house with violence and contumely. 
Then ensues a heart-breaking revelation to Leonard of the 
disgrace that rests on his mother and on himself, and the hard 
struggle to live which erring women encounter. 
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We may say here, once for all, that in its rigour of social 
law against wantonness we believe the world is right. There 
are men and women always ready, always willing to mitigate 
the law and receive to mercy those who, like Ruth, have sinned 
in ignorance, passion, and youth. But they distinguish. Few 
hearts would not be pitiful to sucha caseashers. It is not ‘snow 
‘ pure’ simplicity that slips oftenest into sin. There are those 
whose vanity and idleness court temptation; there are others 
with vicious proclivities who cannot be kept out of it; and for 
these, perhaps the majority, the social law may justifiably be 
left as it is, will assuredly be left as it is, while Christian ideas 
of morality and English ideas of honour hold their ancient 
ground. But as individuals it will be good to bear in mind that 
we can never do amiss in restraining harsh and bitter speech to 
the tempted, lest we urge mere weakness to wickedness, or in 
holding out a hand to help the fallen to a chance of redemption. 
To the unforgiving severity of virtuous women is commonly 
ascribed the ban which excludes their erring sisters from all 
hope of being restored to honour and good fame on this side the 
grave ; but Mrs. Gaskell, with a truer observation of what passes 
in real life, makes Ruth’s chief adversary a pharisee amongst 
religious men; one who values purity in his wife and daughters 
and truth between neighbours as pearls of price inestimable, but 
has no spark of that Divine compassion which was the light 
Christ brought into the world when He came to seek and to 
save those that were lost. 

Ruth’s life from the time she stands forth to the little world 
of Eccleston as the betrayed mother of a bastard child is 
exquisitely sorrowful, exquisitely touching. The good minister, 
his sister, and old Sally love her and guard her as good 
Christians guard and love souls they-have saved from death. 
Her child loves her with passionate devotion. She seeks work 
here, there, everywhere, and finds it, at last, in helping as she 
has been helped, in tending the sick, the poor, all that are in 
misery. And in the midst of this work God calls her home— 
‘one of those who have passed through great tribulation, and 
‘have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of 
‘the Lamb, and are before the throne of God for ever.’ Weare 
touched with so much pity at the last, that we are almost moved 
to erase our previous strictures. But let them stand. 

In ‘A Dark Nieut’s Work’ we have another story of a 
deception—a deception so much stranger than fiction that we 
are inclined to believe it founded on fact. A long and rather 
tedious preamble brings us acquainted with Mr. Wilkins, a 
country attorney, the son and grandson of attorneys, respectable 
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practitioners in the town of Hamley, agg by the county 
magnates from generation to generation. Educated at Eton, 
handsome, elegant, a man of taste, refinement, and ambition, 
polished by foreign travel, he falls reluctantly into the hereditary 
groove; until his marriage with the pretty daughter of a 
mésalliance, who is also niece to Sir Frederick Holster, wins him 
a precarious footing amongst the county gentlefolks ; which his 
eminent social qualities enable him to -retain after he is left a 
widower with one beautiful child, Ellinor, whose deep affection 
for him and his for her are most tenderly and touchingly 
depicted. 

The story proper does not begin until Ellinor is of an age to 
be wooed by a young gentleman of family, Ralph Corbet, who 
comes to Hamley during the Oxford vacations to read with Mr. 
Ness, the vicar. He is a lover whose intellect has always the 
mastery over his affections, but Ellinor’s sweetness captivates 
him completely, and the disapproval of his own people confirms 
him in his attachment, which passes through all the phases of 
courtship into an avowed and permitted engagement. Ellinor 
is intensely happy, and in her happiness is hardly observant 
enough of her father’s gradual deterioration of conduct and 
character. His always liberal expenditure has become lavish, 
his easiness in business has become neglect, and a clerk from 
London, Dunster by name, has been installed in the attorney’s 
office to educe order out of the confusion into which his affairs 
and those of others intrusted to him professionally, have fallen. 
Dunster is a reserved man, very persistent in having things 
exactly done; and his precision proves a constant vexation to his 
superior, who finds it easier by-and-by to admit him to part- 
nership and responsibility than to keep him in his subordinate 
place. Such is the position of the chief personages of the story 
when the dark night’s work is done which gives it a name. 

Mr. Dunster returns from a dinner-party with Mr. Wilkins to 
talk oversome business matter ; a disagreement arises, and Wilkins 
strikes his adversary a sudden blow—a fatal blow. Down from 
her chamber comes Ellinor, and finds Dunster dead on the floor 
of her father’s study ; and they two, at the suggestion and with 
the assistance of Dixon, Mr. Wilkins’s factotum, bury the body 
in the flower-garden. The police of Hamley do not appear to 
have been very shrewd detectives, for they and everybody else 
eredit the first rumour explaining Dunster’s disappearance— 
namely, that he has decamped to America with so much of his 
principal’s private and professional property, that his affairs are 
thrown into irretrievable confusion. But the three who have 
conspired to conceal what was no crime—or, at the worst, man- 
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slaughter—have spoiled their lives utterly. Terrors assail them 
on every side; their home is become a haunted place. Ellinor 
loses her lover, Mr. Wilkins dies insolvent, and seventeen years 
after, when, in making a cutting for a railway, Dunster’s body 
is discovered, Dixon is arrested and tried for murder. The old 
servant keeps counsel so far as to let himself be condemned to 
death, but Ellinor flies to the rescue, and things are so pleasantly 
arranged in the end for the survivors of the dark night’s work, 
that it seems as if Dunster had been only rightly served for 
making himself disagreeable. It is true that their consciences 
have been irksome; but, for the public good, it has been found 
so essential to supplement the work of conscience with penal 
inflictions, that we feel troubled in our sense of justice when 
Mrs. Gaskell lets off assassins and their accessories without any 
= and penalties beyond what looks most like the dread of 

ing found out; for in this instance, the torment of conscience 
does not lead to confession—the only trustworthy sign of a real 
repentance. 

Shortly after the death of Charlotte Bronté, in 1855, 
Mrs. Gaskell was requested to write the life of that gifted 
woman, and in the biography she produced, we have one of 
the fullest yet simplest and most touching records in our lan- 
guage—a record known and popular wherever our language is 
spoken. She had a subject in which all the world could feel an 
interest—a woman possessed of the highest intellectual power, 
whose conscientiousness and family affection withstood every 
temptation which extraordinary literary success throws in the 
way of women; ambitious and world-famed, yet living and 
suffering obscurely; the moral of her life, ‘ the unconquerable 
‘ strength of genius and goodness.’ 

Mrs. Gaskell’s fine appreciation of scenery, especially of the 
wild, bleak hill-country of Yorkshire and Lancashire, enables 
her to set before us in vivid relief the moorland parsonage of 
Haworth, where Charlotte Bronté was born and died, where her 
great faculties found their nurture, and where all the love of 
her passionate heart was garnered up. The biography was 
almost universally accepted as tender, just, and true, and if it 
has appeared to some that the happy-tempered, genial, motherly 
writer did not get at the core of the recluse, all whose joys were 
spiritual, all her miseries physical and external, it may arise from 
the fact that their personal intimacy was not close, more than 
from the lack of sympathy. A biography, written so imme- 


diately on the death of its — risks many perils, and of 


these it cannot be said that Mrs. Gaskell steered quite clear 
even of the most obvious. Reading the book now, we are 
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— with the intense pain and mortification it must have 
inflicted on living persons, and with the absence of the judicial 
spirit which would have discerned that there must be something 
to be said on the other side of those matters of fact of which we 
are shown but one. In later editions the defects arising from 
prejudice or from partiality have been abated; and coming to the 
story with a calm mind, after the lapse of ten years, we are not 
always so fur influenced by Mrs. Gaskell’s power of narrative 
that we cannot perceive primary causes other than those she sets 
forth to account for the family tragedy she has to record. We 
should ascribe to the needless privations and hardships of their 
early childhood, rather than to the neglects of Cowan Bridge, 
the foundation of that physical debility which marred the brief 
lives of all the Bronté girls, and to the absence of due paternal 
care and guidance in boyhood, the going astray of their unhappy 
brother. It is to be observed that in the selection made from 
Miss Bronté’s letters, we have no word of causes, but only of 
consequences ; that she lays no blame anywhere, and offers no 
plea in extenuation of the misconduct which made her home 
worse than a prison-house. Whether it was fair to reveal a half- 
truth with insinuations, where it was impossible to reveal the 
whole truth, is a matter for private rather than for critical opinion. 
In a literary point of view, we think the interest and reality of 
the life might have been retained with much less of painful 
reflection upon persons beyond the four walls of Haworth par- 
sonage. But with all its over-statements or under-statements, 
the work undoubtedly remains what it was pronounced to be at 
the time of its publication, ‘one of the best biographies of a 
‘woman by a woman,’ that we possess. 
We come now to Mrs. Gaskell’s novels in her last manner, 
‘Syziv1a’s Lovers,’ and ‘Wives anp DavGurers,’ with the exqui- 
site short story of ‘Cousin Puiuis’ between. In 
Lovers’ we are carried back to the war-time at the end of the 
last century, and to Monkshaven, a town on the north-eastern 
coast, which a hundred delicate descriptive touches enable us to 
identify with Whitby. We are made as well acquainted with 
its amphibious population as with the operatives of Manchester, 
and Sylvia Robson, the bonnie only child of a man who was a 
little of a farmer, a little of a seaman, a little of a smuggler, is as 
real to us in her joys and sorrows as Mary Barton, or any of the 
factory lasses with whom Mrs. Gaskell was personally familiar. 
She has the art of thoroughly clothing her conceptions in flesh 
and blood, of putting into their mouths articulate speech, indivi- 
dually appropriate, so that we are impressed by them, and moved 
as by the doings and sufferings of men and women whom we 
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have actually known. As we read, they are not fictitious cha- 
racters to us, but persons whose sentiments, motives, conduct, we 
feel inclined to analyze and discuss as if they had a literal bearing 
upon our own. Sylvia Robson is a charming rustic lassie for a 
heroine, and is first introduced to us perplexed with the | pen 
and most innocent of feminine vanities, the choice of a new 
cloak—shall it be scarlet, shall it be grey ? Her young love for 
a bit of gorgeous colour inclines to pa Ae but her mother has 
spoken up for grey. She is on her road to Monkshaven, with 
Molly Corney, a neighbour’s daughter, to sell her butter at 
the Market Cross, and by the way the girls debate the purchase 
which is to follow the sale of the butter. ; 


‘The girls were walking barefoot, and carrying their shoes and 
stockings in their hands during the first part of their way, but as they 
were drawing near Monkshaven they stopped and turned aside along a 
fuot-path that led down from the main road to the banks of the Dee. 
There were great stones in the river about here, round which the 
waters gathered and eddied and formed deep pools. Molly sat down 
on the grassy bank to wash her feet, but Sylvia, more active (or perhaps 
lighter-hearted with the notion of the cloak in the distance), placed 
her basket on a gravelly bit of shore, and giving a long spring, seated 
herself on a stone almost in the middle of the stream. Then she 
began dipping her little rosy toes in the cool rushing water and 
whisking them out with childish glee. 

‘« Be quiet wi’ the’, Sylvia, Thou’st splashing me all ower, and my 
feyther’ll noane be so keen o’ giving me a new cloak as thine is 
seemingly.” 

‘Sylvia was quiet, not to say penitent, ina moment. She drew up 
her feet instantly, and, as if to take herself out of temptation, she 
turned away from Molly to that side of her stony seat on which the 
current ran shallow and broken by pebbles. But once disturbed in 
her play, her thoughts reverted to the great subject of her cloak. She 
was now as still as a minute before she had been full of gambolling 
life. She had tucked herself up on the stone as if it had beena 
cushion, and she a little Sultana. Molly was deliberately washing 
her feet and drawing on her stockings, when she heard a sudden sigh, 
and her companion turned round so as to face her, and said, “I wish 
mother had’nt spoken up for t’ grey.” 

‘¢¢ Why, Sylvia, thou wert saying as we topped t’ brow, as she did 
nought but bid thee think twice afore settling on scarlet.” 

« Ay! but mother’s words are scarce, and weigh heavy. Feyther’s 
liker me, and we talk a deal of rubble ; but mother’s words are liker 
to hewn stone. She putsa deal o meaning in ’em. And then,” said 
Sylvia, as if she was put out by the suggestion, “she bid me ask Cousin 
Philip for his opinion. I hate a man as has gotten an opinion on such- 
like things.” 

‘“ Well! we shall never get to Monkshaven this day, either for to 
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sell our stuff and eggs, or to buy thy cloak, if we're sitting here much 
longer. T’sun’s for slanting low, so come along lass, and let’s be 
goin 

‘“ But if I put on my stockings and shoon here, and jump back into 
yon wet gravel, I’se not be fit to be seen,” said Sylvia, ina pathetic 
tone of bewilderment, funnily child-like. She stood up, her bare feet 
curved round the curving surface of the stone, her slight figure 
balancing as if in the act to spring. : 

‘ “Thou knows thou’ll just have to jump back barefoot, and wash thy 
feet afresh, without making all that ado ; thou shouldst ha’ done it at 
first, like me and all other sensible folk, But thou’s gotten no gump- 
- tion.” 

‘Molly’s mouth was stopped by Sylvia’s hand. She was already on 
the river’s bank by her friend’s side. 

‘« Now dunnot lecture me ; I’m none for a sermon hung on every 
peg o’ words. I’m going to have a new cloak, lass, and I cannot 
heed thee if thou dost lecture. Thou shall have all the gumption, 
and J’ll have my cloak !” 


A great event in Monkshaven—the coming into port of the 
Resolution, the first whaler of the season, from the Greenland 
seas—delays the purchase of the cloak, but it is accomplished 
at last, and scarlet wins the day, in spite of the advice of the 
shopman—that Cousin Philip, in Sylvia’s contemptuous dislike 
of whom we feel inclined to sympathize, from the moment we 
hear that he was a serious young man, tall, but witha slight 
stoop in his shoulders, and a long upper lip, which gave a dis- 
agreeable aspect to a face that might otherwise have been good- 
looking. 

Sylvia's sweet warm-heartedness and sympathy are beautifully 
brought out in the events that ensue on the arrival of the whaler, 
down upon whose newly returned men—husbands, fathers, sons, 
lovers—pounces the press-gang. These legalized kidnappers 
furnish the tragedy of the story, which needs all the bright 
pictures strewn along its pages to lighten and relieve the ever- 
deepening gloom of the back-ground. 

Sylvia’s lovers are her cousin Philip Hepburn, and Charley 
Kinraid, specksioneer to the whaling-ship G'ood Fortune, who 
has made himself a hero in other eyes than hers by his gallantry 
in resisting the press-gang, in the course of which resistance he 
received a severe wound. Heis carried to Moss Brow, nursed 
into health and strength again, and during this process it is that 
he and Sylvia grow into love with each other. Philip prosecutes 
his suit by teaching Sylvia to read and write against her 
inclination, and by insinuating evil stories against his rival— 
a method of courtship which fails as it deserves to fail, while 
Kinraid’s prospers without an effort. The girl’s aversion to 
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the young draper, who is so pious, proper, and demure that 
everybody else approves of him, is a just instinct. He sees the 
press-gang lurking in ambush for Kinraid, has the chance ‘of 
warning him, and does not do it ; he sees the luckless fellow caught 
and carried off to a man-o-war’s boat ; he even accepts a message 
from him to give to Sylvia—‘ Tell her I’ll come back to her. 
‘ Bid her not forget the great oath we took together this morning; 
‘she’s as much my wife as if we’d gone to church ; I’ll come back 
‘and marry her afore long.’ But when he hears that the 
specksioneer is supposed to have been overtaken by the tide and 
drowned on the shore, because his hat has been found drenched 
with sea water, he holds his peace, and lets Sylvia with the 
rest, though he sees her grieving all the day long, believe her 
lover dead. 

‘When sorrows come, they come not single spies but whole 
‘battalions.’ Daniel Robson gets into a fight with the press- 
gang to release some seamen whom they have captured very 
treacherously ; an officer is killed, and Robson being brought 
to trial, as leshe of the fray in which the disaster occurred, is 
condemned and executed. The forlornness of his widow and 
poor Sylvia makes Philip Hepburn’s opportunity. He can give 
them protection and a good home, and for her mother’s sake 
Sylvia consents to marry him—her heart yearning all the time 
with tenderest regret for Kinraid. There is an affecting scene 
within twenty-four hours after their engagement where she 
betrays this, and bespeaks Philip’s patience. 


‘Sylvia sat down on the edge of the trough, and dipped her hot 
little hand in the water. Then she went in quickly, and lifting her 
beautiful eyes to Philip’s face, with a look of inquiry—“ Kester thinks 
as Charlie Kinraid may have been took by the press-gang.” 

‘It was the first time she had named the name of her former 
lover to her present one since the day, long ago now, when they had 
quarrelled about him ; and the rosy colour flushed her all over ; but 
her sweet, trustful eyes never flinched from their steady unconscious 
gaze. Philip’s heart stopped beating ; literally, as if he had come to 
a sudden precipice, while he had thought himself securely walking on 
sunny greensward. He went purple all over from dismay ; he dared 
not take his eyes away from that sad earnest look of hers, but he was 
thankful that a mist came before them and drew a veil before his 
brain. He heard his own voice saying words he did not seem to have 
framed in his own mind. 

‘ « Kester’s a d—d fool,” he growled. 

‘«“ He say’s there’s mebbe but one chance in a hundred,” said Sylvia, 
pleading, as it were, for Kester ; “ but oh, Philip, think ye there’s 
just that one chance ?” : 

‘« Ay, there’s a chance, sure enough,” said Philip, in a kind of fierce 
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despair that made him reckless what he said and did. “There's a 
chance, I suppose, for every thing i’ life as we have not seen with our 
own eyes as it may not ha’ happened. Kester may say next as there 
is a chance your father is not dead, because we none on us saw 
him ——” 

‘“ Hung,” he was going to have said, but a touch of humanity came 
back into his stony heart. Sylvia sent up a little sharp cry at his 
words. He longed at the sound to take her in his arms and hush her 
up, as a mother hushes her weeping child. But the very longing, 
having to be repressed, only made him more beside himself with 
guilt, anxiety and rage. They were quite still now. Sylvia looking 
sadly down into the bubbling, merry, flowing water ; Philip glaring 
at her, wishing that the next word were spoken, though it might stab 
him to the heart. But she did not speak. 

‘ At length, unable to bear it any longer, he said, “ Thou sets a deal 
o’ store on that man, Sylvia.” 

‘If “that man” had been there at that moment, Philip would 
have grappled with him, and not let go his hold till one or the other 
were dead. Sylvia caught some of the passionate meaning of the 
gloomy miserable tone of Philip’s voice as he said these words. She 
looked up at him. 

‘“T thought yo’ knowed that I cared a deal for him.” 

‘ There was something so pleading and innocent in her pale troubled 
face, so pathetic in her tone, that Philip’s anger, which had been excited 
against her as well as against all the rest of the world, melted away 
into love ; and once more he felt that have her for his own he must at 
any cost. He sat down by her, and spoke to her in quite a different 
manner to that which he had used before, with a ready tact and art 
which some strong instinct or tempter close at his ear supplied. 

‘« Yes, darling, I know yo’ cared for him. I'll not say ill of him 
that is—dead—ay, dead and drowned—whatever Kester may say— 
before now ; but if I chose I could tell tales.” 

‘No! tell no tales ; I will not hear them,” said she, wrenching 
herself out of Philip’s clasping arm. ‘They may misca’ him for ever, 
and I'll not believe them.” ’ 


A few days later, when Philip comes entreating her forgive- 
ness for a starving wretch whom her father had succoured to the 
saving of his life, and whose evidence had hanged his bene- 
factor, she turns round on him furious. ‘ ‘‘I’ve a mind to break 
‘ it off for iver wi’ thee, Phillip. Thee and me was never meant 
‘ to go together. When I love, I love, and when I hate, I hate; 
‘and him as has done harm to me, to mine, I may keep fra 
‘ striking, fra murdering, but I’ll niver forgive!”’ They are 
married, a child is born to them, and soon after Kinraid 
re-appears, and all Philip’s baseness is laid open to his wife, who 
makes a vow in her wrath, never to hold Philip for her lawful 
husband again, nor ever to forgive him for the evil he had 
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wrought her, but to hold him as a stranger, and one who had 
done her heavy wrong. How God takes her at her word, and 
suffers no peacemaker to intervene but death, is the rest of this 
pathetic story—as true as it is pathetic, and as beautiful 
as true. 

‘Cousin Pxriuis’ is less remarkable for story than for con- 
summate grace and delicacy of execution. Here we escape the 
shock of soul-destroying sorrows; we breathe sweet country air 
amongst good people who live above the temptations of an evil 
world ; people to whom God has given neither riches nor poverty, 
but a full measure of content ; who live laborious days, rising 
with a prayer, lying down with a blessing. The characters are 
few but instinct with vigour and action. First there is the teller 
of the tale—Paul Manning, an engineer, married, middle-aged— 
who gives it as a beautiful sad memory of his ’prentice youth, 
when he lodged in a little three-cornered room over a pastry- 
cook’s shop in the market-place of the county town of Eltham, 
and had for his master a far-travelled, clever fellow named 
Holdsworth, whose talk was like ‘dram-drinking,’ and himself 
one of the most loveable and delightful of men. Then there is 
the family at Hope Farm—Minister Holman, his wife and their 
daughter, the Cousin Phillis of the story, ‘a stately, gracious 
‘young woman, in the dress and with the simplicity of a child.’ 
So young Manning thinks when he sees her on his first visit to 
the farm, and finds her father in the fields at the end of the 
day’s harvest work, closing it with a psalm, ‘Come all harmo- 
‘nious tongues,’ sung to ‘Mount Ephraim’ tune. It is a lovely 
picture. 


‘ The two labourers seemed to know both words and music, though 
I did not ; and so did Phillis: her rich voice followed her father’s as 
he set the tune ; and the men came in with more uncertainty, but yet 
harmoniously. Phillis looked at me once or twice with a little surprise 
at my silence; but I did not know the words. There we five stood, 
bareheaded, excepting Phillis, in the tawny stubble-field, from which 
all the shocks of corn had not yet been carried—a dark wood on one 
side, where the woodpigeons were cooing ; blue distance seen through 
the ash trees on the other.’ 


We might multiply citations of such tender, suggestive 
scenes, for the whole story is a series of them, but we will 
refrain. Cousin Phillis goes through a great sorrow, but God 
will not suffer her heart to be broken, and everybody tries to 
console her. The farm-servant Betty—one of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
typical rough, sweet-natured creatures—gives her some excellent 
advice when she sees her in tears. 

‘« Now, Phillis,” said she, coming up to the sofa; “ we ha’ done a’ 
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we can for you, and th’ doctors has done a’ they can for you, and I 
think the Lord has done a’ He can for you, and more than you deserve, 
too, if you don’t do something for yourself. If I were you, I'd rise up 
and snuff the moon, sooner than break your father’s and your mother’s 
hearts wi’ watching and waiting till it pleases you to fight your own 
way back to cheerfulness. There, I never favoured long preachings, 
and I have said my say.” 

‘A day or two after Phillis asked me, when we were alone, “If I 
thought my father and mother would allow her to go and stay with 
them a couple of months.” She blushed a little as she faltered out 
her wish for change of thought and scene. 

‘« Only for a short time, Paul. Then—we will go back to the peace 
of the old days. I know we shall; I can, and I will.”’ 


With ‘ Wives anp Daucurters’ we bring our reviewal of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works to a close. It was the last of them. She had 
but one chapter to write when death arrested her cunning hand, 
and the tale was left unfinished, though not so incomplete but 
that we can discern how happily it would have ended had she 
been spared to work it out. In this story of every-day life her 
literary art attained its highest excellence. The moral atmo- 
sphere is sweet, bracing, invigorating; the human feeling good 
and kind throughout. We do not hesitate to pronounce it the 
finest of Mrs. Gaskell’s productions; that in which her true 
womanly nature is most adequately reflected, and that which 
will keep her name longest in remembrance. This generation 
has produced many writers whose books may live long after 
them as pictures of manners in the reign of good Queen: 
Victoria; but we call to mind none save Mr. Thackeray, Mr. 
Dickens, George Eliot, and Mr. Anthony Trollope, in their 
best moments, to whom the future will be so much indebted 
for its knowledge of how we lived and moved in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, as to Mrs. Gaskell. 

As for the tribe of authors to whom the catch-penny nick- 
name of ‘Sensation Novelists’ is indiscriminately applied (let 
them be never so dull), we make little account of their chance 
of enduring reputation. Their figures are out of drawing, their 
accessories are out of keeping; antic gestures stand for passion, 
blotches of red and black paint for colour. The majority of 
their works remind us of nothing so much as those frantic 
essays at art which throng the walls of the Pantheon Bazaar, 
or delight young men and women from the country in the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tussaud’s Wax-Work Show. 
They are a fashion—like enamelled faces, dyed hair, hoop- 
tticoats and chignons. They have their admirers, people who, 
e themselves, never went, save in imagination, across any 
threshold in Belgravia, but who are flattered in the notion that 
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they have a monopoly of all the virtues and graces, while the 
vices and furies reign exclusively amongst the nebility and 
gentry. Miss Braddon, herself an adept in sensation-writing, 
has revealed to us, in her novel of ‘The Doctor’s Wife,’ the 
secrets of their workmanship, and has told us that they have 
been promoted from the ranks of the cheap low-class maga- 
zines, which were quite unknown to Mr. Mudie’s library and 
polite readers a dozen years ago. We can believe it on her 
authority, and we shall not be sorry when the rage for them in 
society dies out; for though we feel sure that good household 
morality, such as the authors of ‘John Halifax’ and the 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ supply us with, is more widely read 
and approved than these florid romances, the latter do attract 
many readers, and spoil their taste for what is better. 

We cannot, for instance, imagine any one enchanted with 
the adventures of Lady Audley and Miss Gwilt turning with 
relish to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Wives ann Davueurers.’ . Sweet 
Molly Gibson, loyal, unselfish, duty-loving, duty-doing, would 
seem, by comparison, a mere bread-and-butter miss. Cynthia, 
the incarnation of a flirt, who cannot help charming, who 
changes her lovers as easily as her gloves, who subsides into 
successful matrimony without any obliteration of her spots, or 
any change of her igen, would suggest only lost oppor- 
tunities for ‘blood-and-thunder’ writing. Those who could 
study the passion of Mr. Bashwood without sick-loathing of 
heart, would find no delight in the company of Mr. Gibson and 
of Squire Hamley and his sons. And yet what excellent com- 
pany it is! how purifying, how vivifying! We may cite again 

ere, with special force, the dictum of the old French court- 
moralist and philosopher with which we began our article. As 
we read this every-day story, our minds are raised, noble senti- 
ments inspire us, we know we are receiving benefit, and we seek 
no other rule for judging the work ; it is good, and done by the 
hand of a workman. 

There are characters in this book as difficult to portray as ever 
novelist attempted, and Mrs. Gaskell’s success in portraying 
them is as great as ever novelist achieved. We have no wish 
either to add or to diminish—they are perfect in their strength 
and in their weakness—people whom we know and think of as 
if they were our personal acquaintances. We love Molly, and 
are satisfied that she and Roger Hamley were born for each 
other; we have not the heart to be angry with Cynthia—nay, 
we sympathise in her prejudice against a husband who would 
keep her always on moral tiptoes, straining to be more purely 


good than complex nature meant her to be. Mrs. Gibson is 
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odious in her selfishness and double-facedness, but the character 
rings true to life from first to last. Indeed, all the women are 
natural, from the rigid old countess, her sensible daughter Lady 
Cuxhaven and her brusque daughter Lady Harriet, to poor, 
suffering Mrs. Hamley, and the group of village gossips, Mrs. 
Goodenough, Mrs. Dawes, the Misses Browning, and their neigh- 
bours. And if the women are excellent, the men are no less 
admirable. We do not know that it has ever been charged on 
Mrs. Gaskell that she drew her characters from the life, but 
they are all so distinctly individualised that a real model might 
have sat for each portrait. And there is a complete gallery of 
them to study. Mr. Gibson, the country doctor, shrewd, sarcastic, 
disappointed in his frivolous wife, is good, but better are Squire 
Hamley, the Tory of old lineage, and his despised neighbour, 
the Whig Earl of Cumnor, whose family dates no higher in 
county annals than Queen Anne’s days; and best of all are the 
brothers Osborne and Roger Hamley, so dissimilar yet so clearly 
akin ; the elder, like his mother, beautiful, poetical, with a strain 
of his father’s wilfulness; the younger, strong-featured and 
rugged like the Squire, laborious, most generous and tender, 
fultilling all the hopes that Osborne had disappointed, bearing 
his own grievances likea man. Mr. Preston is well painted too, 
insolent, handsome, boastful, redeemed by a vein of honest 
passion ; and for ‘lad-love,’ red-headed Mr. Coxe, who begins 
with a desperate caprice for Molly, and after two years of 
absence and fidelity, forgets her in a week under the fire 
of Cynthia’s charms, is without a rival. 

We shall not endeavour to give any outline of this every-day 
story, for the merit of it is that it carries out its name—it is a 
story of such simple loves and doings and sacrifices as we see 
around us; it progresses by days and weeks and months and 

ears as our lives progress; it is not rounded into any complete- 
ness of plot, though each event grows out of its predecessors as 
inevitably as real events grow, and brings about its natural 
results, in the fulness of time, such as we anticipate will be 
brought about. But we will quote one of its most salient and 
beautiful passages to show that the genius which created Mary 
Barton and Ruth,. Margaret Hale and Mr. Thornton, Cousin 
Phillis and Sylvia Robson, had lost none of its fire, none of its 
force when its work was suddenly arrested by death. 

Roger Hamley is going away to Africa on a scientific mission, 
and coming to bid the doctor’s family good-bye, he cannot resist 
the temptation to tell Cynthia he loves her, and the followin 
scene ensues between the fortunate coquette and poor Molly as 
soon as he has left the house, 
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‘Molly saw him turn round and shade his eyes from the level rays 

of the westering sun, and rake the house with his glances—in hopes, 
she knew, of catching one more glimpse of Cynthia. But apparently 
he saw no one, not even Molly at the attic casement; for she had 
drawn back when he had turned, and kept herself in shadow ; for she 
had no right to put herself forward as the one to watch and yearn 
for farewell signs. None came—another moment—he was out of sight 
for years. 

‘She shut the window softly, and shivered all over. She left the 
attic and went to her own room ; but she did not begin to take off 
her out-of-door things till she heard Cynthia’s foot on the stairs. 
Then she hastily went to the toilet-table and began to untie her 
bonnet-strings ; but they were in a knot, and tovuk time to undo. 
Cynthia’s step stopped at Molly’s door, she opened it a little and 
said, “ May I come in, Molly ?” 

‘“ Certainly,” said Molly, longing to say “ No” all the time. Molly 
did not turn to meet her, so Cynthia came up behind her, and putting 
her two hands round Molly’s waist, peeped over her shoulder, pouting 
out her lips to be kissed. Molly could not resist the action—tbe mute 
entreaty for a caress. But in the moment before she had caught 
reflections of the two faces in the glass ; her own, red eyed, pale, with 
lips dyed with blackberry juice, her curls tangled, her bonnet pulled 
awry, her gown torn—and contrasted it with Cynthia’s brightness an | 
bloom, and the trim elegance of her dress. ‘Ol! it is no wonder!” 
thought poor Molly, as she turned round, and put her arms round 
Cynthia, and laid her head for an instant on her shoulder—the weary 
aching head that sought a loving pillow in that supreme moment! 
The next she had raised herself, and had taken Cynthia’s two hands, 
and was holding her off a little the better to read her face. 

‘“ Cynthia, you do love him dearly, don’t you ?” 

‘Cynthia winced a little aside from the penetrating steadiness of 
those eyes. 

*«“ You speak with all the solemnity of an adjuration, Molly,” said 
she, laughing a little at first to cover her nervousness, and then 
looking up at Molly. “Don’t you think I’ve given a proof of it ? 
But you know I’ve often told you I’ve not the gift of loving ; I said 
pretty much the same thing to him. I can respect, and I can admire, 
and I can like, but I never feel carried off my feet by love for any one, 
not even for you, little Molly, and I am sure I love you more 
than. 

‘“ No, don’t!” said Molly, putting her hand before Cynthia’s 
mouth, in almost a passion of impatience. ‘ Don’t, don’t—I won’t 
hear you—I ought not to have asked you—it makes you tell lies ” 

‘Why, Molly !” said Cynthia, in her turn seeking to read Molly’s 
face, “what's the matter with you? One might think you cared for 
him yourself.” 

‘« 1%” said Molly, all the blood rushing to her heart suddenly ; 
then it returned and she had courage to speak, and she spoke the 
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truth as she believed it, though not the real actual truth. ‘“T do care 
for him; I think you have won the love of a prince amongst men. 
Why, I am proud to remember that he has been to me as.a brother, 
and I love him as a sister, and I love you doubly because he has 
honoured you with his love.” 

‘“QCome, that’s not complimentary!” said Cynthia, laughing, but 
not ill-pleased to hear her lover’s praises, and even willing to depre- 
ciate him a little in order to hear more. ‘ He’s well enough, I dare 
say, and a great deal too learned and clever for a stupid girl like me ; 
but even you must acknowledge he is very plain and awkward ; and 
I like pretty things and pretty people.” 

‘ “Cynthia, I won’t talk to you about him. You know you don’t 
mean what you are saying, and you only say it out of contradiction, 
because I praise him. He shan’t be run down by you, even in 
joke,” 
any Well, then, we won't talk of him at all. I was so surprised 
when he began to speak—so;” and Cynthia looked very lovely, 
blushing and dimpling up as she remembered his words and looks. 
Suddenly she recalled herself to the present time, and her eye caught 
on the leaf full of blackberries—the broad green leaf, so fresh and 
cvisp when Molly had gathered it an hour or so ago, but now soft and 
flabby and dying. Molly saw it, too, and felt a strange kind of sym- 
pathetic pity for the poor inanimate leaf. 

‘“ Oh! what blackberries! you’ve gathered them for me, I know,” 
said Cynthia, sitting down and beginning to feed herself daintily, 
touching them lightly with the tips of her fingers, and dropping each 
ripe berry into her open mouth. When she had eaten above half she 
stopped suddenly short. 

‘ “How I should like to have gone as far as Paris with him,” she 
exclaimed. “I suppose it would not have been proper; but how 
pleasant it would have been. I remember at Boulogne” (another 
blackberry) “how I used to envy the English who were going to 
Paris ; it seemed to me then, as if nobody stopped at Boulogne but 
dull, stupid school-girls.” 

¢ “When will he be there ?” asked Molly. 

‘ “On Wednesday, he said. I am to write to him there; at any 
rate he is going to write to me.” 

‘ Molly went about the adjustment of her dress in a quiet, business- 
like manner, not speaking much; Cynthia, although sitting still, 
seemed very restless. Oh! how much Molly wished she would go. 

‘“ Perhaps, after all,” said Cynthia, after a pause of apparent 
meditation, “ we shall never be married.” 

‘“ Why do you say that?” said Molly, almost bitterly. “ You 
have nothing to make you think so. I wonder how you can bear to 
think you won’t, even for a moment.” 

‘« Oh!” said Cynthia, “you must not go and take me aw grand 
sérieux. I dare say I don’t mean what I say, but you see everything 

seems a dream at present. Still, I think the chances are equal—the 
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chances for and against our marriage, I mean. Two years! it’s a long 
time ; he may change his mind, or I may ; or some one else may turn 
up, and I may get engaged to him; what should you think of that, 
Molly? I’m putting such a gloomy thing as death quite on one side, 
you see ; yet in two years how much may happen ?” 

‘Don’t talk so, Cynthia; please don’t,” said Molly, piteously. 
“ One would think you did not care for him, and he cares so much 
for you.” 

‘« Why, did I say I did not care for him? I was only calculating 
chances I am sure I hope nothing will happen to prevent the 
marriage. Only, you know it may, and I thought I was taking a step 
in wisdom, in looking forward to all the evils that might befall. Iam 
sure all the wise people I have ever known thought it a virtue to have 
gloomy prognostics of the future. But you’re not in a mood for wisdom 
or virtue, I see; so I'll go and get ready for dinner, and leave you 
to your vanities of dress.” 

‘She took Molly’s face in both her hands, before Molly was aware 
of her intention, and kissed it playfully. Then she left Molly to 
herself.’ 


This scene, in which are so finely contrasted the characters of 
the two heroines of the story, must serve as an ensample for the 
whole, which is, indeed, too fresh in popular remembrance and 
favour to need a lengthened commendation. It makes us keenly 


regret that the world will have no more amusement, no more 
wise instruction from the same masterly pen. Mrs. Gaskell 
leaves a place vacant in the literary world, as Thackeray left a 
place vacant the year before her—as all men and women of 
genius and power like theirs, do leave vacant places which never 
seem to find quite adequate successors. 


Art. VI.—Nichol’s Series of Standard Divines: Puritan Period. 
Edinburgh: James Nichol. 

Tue present is an age of reproduction. Not only are medieval 
buildings carefully restored, but numbers of churches recently 
built are copies—sometimes executed with a fastidious servility— 
of originals belonging to Plantagenet or Tudor times. Sculp- 
ture, for the most part, aspires to nothing more than accurate 
imitation in marble of the classic statue, or the Gothic effigy 
in metal of the incised brass upon some old chancel floor. 
Painting in the pre-Raphaelite school, beautifully, but almost 
painfully repeats the forms and colours of Giotto and Fra 
Angelico—masters, it is true, most worthy of honour and 
admiration. Music, also, echoes back the chants which pealed 
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through Italian cathedrals after the days of Ambrose, and the 
madrigals which rung in English hall and bower in the days 
of Elizabeth. Even the fittings and furniture of a modern 
dwelling are frequently copies of the stone fire-place, or the 
oak mantle-shelf, or the rade andirons, or the high-backed chair, 
or the tester bed of our ancestors ten generations removed. 
Literature is no exception to the general rule. To say nothing 
of imitative books, which either in point of contents or of exterior 
are fashioned on models existing two or three centuries ago, we 
have now long lists of ancient authors newly edited and repub- 
lished. To confine ourselves to theology. Some thirty or forty 
years since a few gentlemen might be found touched with the 
bibliographical mania, who complacently counted upon their 
shelves choice specimens of antique works upon Divinity. 
Tastes differed. One pointed with pride to his goodly row of 
Anglo-Catholic Fathers in tall folio. Another, with not less 
pride, looked upon his collection of Puritans in dumpy quarto. 
Soon followed the reprinting of such works—greatly to the 
detriment of the money value of these antiquarian collections— 
such reprinting, by the way, rather taking the lead, than follow- 
ing in the rear of other reproducing activities which characterize 
the age in which we live. Publishers were the first, on their 
own responsibility, to issue reprints of Owen, Taylor, Baxter, 
and Gurnall. Then came societies for the republication of 
theological writers. Side by side—but with far different inten- 
tions—stood up the Oxford and the Parker Societies—the former 
supplying a library of Anglo-Catholic theology and the Fathers— 
edited with consummate care and ability—and the latter pre- 
senting the writings of English reformers. Both series are of 
great literary impcrtince, and of eminent use to the historical 
student of Divinity, apart from all questions of the truth, or other- 
wise, of the opinions held by the schools of religious thought 
thus appearing face to face in polemic attitude. Throughout 
the quarter of a century following the date of the earliest of 
these publications, enterprising firms have been active in the 
same line, and amongst them now the foremost place, beyond all 
dispute, must be assigned to James Nichol, of Edinburgh, who 
is assisted and guided in his selection of works by a council of 
erudite theologians. 

Puritan literature, in the series now presented to the public, 
is reproduced with an amount of care, labour, and skill worthy 
of high praise. Externally, the books are pleasant to the eye, 
with their sober-tinted covers and their red-edged leaves. The 
editing seems to be done honestly and conscientiously. Upon 
the prefatory memoirs much time and labour have been expended. 
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Registers have been searched, and libraries ransacked, in order 
to pick up some tiny piece of intelligence respecting authors of 
whom, unhappily, we know but little. The writers have gone 
patiently plodding up and down the fields of inquiry, gathering 
every scrap of information which their keen eyes could detect, 
to put into their wallet and save from oblivion. All the books, 
too, are printed in a good, bold, clear type. 

‘The Puritan period,’ which is given as a distinctive title of 
this collection pervs Boe divines, is a date scarcely definite 
enough. By some it would be applied to a shorter, by others to 
alonger time. Looking at the list of authors already embraced— 
from Henry Smith to Stephen Charnock—they extend from the 
last quarter of the sixteenth to the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century. ‘The Puritan period’ is meant to include the age 
after the Restoration as well as the age succeeding the Reforma- 
tion. This is an extension of the period which, although not 
uncommon and perhaps allowable, leads to confusion, unless it be 
qualitied and explained. It would be an inconvenient arrange- 
ment of the history of politics or commerce in this country to 
bracket what was done in these departments during the reign of 
Elizabeth and that of Charles II. under a common title. And yet, 
perhaps, there was not much more difference between the pro- 
ceedings of those reigns, in those particulars, than between the 
theological publications respectively, in the same space of time as 
it regards their literary character and the relation in which they 
stood to other divisions of contemporary doctrinal thought. A 
contemporary of Shakespeare and a contemporary of Locke could 
not adopt the same style of conception or expression. A divine 
who had passed through the Civil Wars, who had been familiar 
with all the intellectual conflicts of the Commonwealth in Church 
and State, and who had been ejected at the Restoration, could 
hardly fail to have his mind affected by all that discipline ; and 
certainly the Puritan under the Tudor queen occupied a different 
position, with reference to his Anglo-Catholic contemporary, from 
that which the Nonconformist divine, under the last Stuart 
king, occupied in relation to contemporary theologians in the 
Establishment, whether they belonged to the High or to the Low 
Church section. Hooker and Whitgift had no proper doctrinal 
successors in Pearson, Stillingfleet, or even Bull. Weadvert to 
these facts simply for the sake of reminding our readers, when 
they peruse these standard divines of the so-called ‘ Puritan 
‘period,’ that they must distinguish between the sub-epochs of 
this period—if it be reckoned one—and think of, the mighty 
changes through which the whole Church in this country, and 
the schools of thinkers in that Church, had passed during an 
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eventful term of one hundred years. And this very distinction 
will serve to bring out a most interesting feature of the entire 
collection of volumes; namely, that amidst all these revolu- 
tions of political affairs, of ecclesiastical government, and of 
scientific theological controversy, the authors of these works, 
in their practical, in their experimental, and in their leading 
doctrinal thoughts, are all, more or less—perhaps we might 
say are all equally—imbued with the same evangelical views 
and sympathies. 
The series now published has a double value. It has a special 
value for the theological student. It is our firm opinion that no 
one is entitled to the distinction of being called an accomplished 
theologian unless he be pretty familiar with the history of theo- 
logical thought. Theological science is a growth, and to it, in 
its present state, the labours of a long line of students has con- 
tributed. The genesis of doctrinal opinion is a subject worthy of 
most careful study, much more than it has received, and has 
bearings of the greatest practical value. To find out how par- 
ticular dogmas have been broached or modified, how they have 
originated, and have been developed, goes far to fix their truth or 
their falsehood ; and any man who would understand thoroughly 
the theology of this country, must study carefully the great 
writers of the seventeenth century. He must study both Anglo- 
Catholics and Puritans—Andrewes, Donne, Jackson, Taylor, 
Thorndike, Pearson, and Bull—Sibbs, Owen, Baxter, Howe, 
Charnock, and Bates. They were all great in their way—at one 
and the same time erudite and original scholars and thinkers— 
possessed of extensive learning, and endowed with the gift of 
genius. The two classes differed in some important respects, 
but they read one another’s books and answered one another’s 
arguments ; and in this way they could not but affect and influ- 
ence one another’s minds. And to ponder on them all, and to com- 
pare them together, is an exercise for the theological student, 
most helpful to him in his search after truth, and certainly 
beneficial to his intellectual and spiritual vigour. There is 
no denying, after all which may be said about the dryness, 
subtlety, and prolixity of these writers, that a depth, a thorough- 
ness, and a power may be found in their thinking which we 
miss in the popular divinity of our own day. But it is upon 
the value of this series to intelligent and devout Christians in 
general, that we chiefly insist. These Puritan authors had 
a wonderful acquaintance with Scripture and with the human 
heart ;, and they apply the one to the other with singular skill, 
force, and pathos. No doubt we have some, and even many 
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advantages over them in reading the Bible. Owing to certain 
helps, now familiar to us, we get a keener insight into ancient 
Eastern life than ever any of these worthies could attain. They 
had no Conybeares and Howsons in those days. Yet somehow 
they had a pre-eminent method of bringing to bear, for spiritual 
and practical purposes, the daily life of patriarchs and apostles 
upon the daily life of the people to whom they preached and for 
whom they wrote. We have often gazed with deep interest 
upon those frescoes in the churches of Florence and other Italian 
cities, in which the stories of Scripture are rendered into land- 
scapes and figures, taken from the streets and the gardens, and 
the costumes and the faces, with which the artist was familiar in 
the place where he lived. And we have also been not a little 
struck with the stained glass windows in Germany, rudely and 
grotesquely portraying Teeignere scenes and incidents under 
forms borrowed from German dwellings, and German men and 
women. Now we have been at times, when reading the homely 
applications of Bible stories in Puritan writers, reminded of 
these works of old artists; and we feel that amidst a great deal 
which provokes criticism, and may make one smile, there was, 
both in the medieval painter and the Puritan writer, an instinct 
of truth, and a deep insight into the connection between the 
Bible and common life. A perception of the fact that, as the 
wickedness of old times is reproduced in our own, and the ene- 
mies of Christ are the same in spirit, whether dressed as Jewish 
priests or European burgomasters—so the devotion and piety of 
old times may, as it were, beautifully transmigrate into the souls, 
and be embodied in the ways and habits of modern citizens. 
But of all the excellences of Puritan divinity—and we have not 
8 now to enumerate them—this is chief, that it exhibits 
clearly and distinctly, with warmth and love, with light and 
fire, the distinctive doctrines of Christianity—the Fatherhood 
of God; the Divinity, the mediation, the priesthood, and the 
sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ; the personality and the 
agency of the Holy Spirit ; the freeness of Salvation ; the way of 
acceptance with God through faith ; and the new birth and sanc- 
tification of the human soul, through the efficacy of Divine grace. 

The volumes issued may be chronologically arranged with 
advantage. 

In the first division we place Smith, Sibbs, and Adams. 
Smith was a ‘ silver-tongued preacher’ at the time when Elizabeth 
sat on the throne. ‘He was but one metal below St. Chrysostom 
‘himself,’ says Thomas Fuller, in his characteristic sketch of this 
worthy. ‘His church was so crowded with auditors, that 
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‘persons of good quality brought their own pews with them, I 
‘mean their legs, to stand thereupon in the alleys.’ 

The witty historian could not resist the temptation to relate a 
funny story about Smith’s pressing upon the matrons in his con- 
gregation the duty of nursing their own babies, and how he did 
it with such effect that ladies and great gentlewomen forthwith 
‘remanded the children from the vicinage round about London, 
‘and endeavoured to discharge the second moiety of a mother, 
‘and to nurse them whom they brought into the world.’ But 
Mr. Smith was a bachelor, and therefore, in Fuller’s judgment, 
an incompetent judge of the matter, deserving to be called 
‘durus doctor matrum,’ as Augustine on another account was 
styled ‘durus pater infantium :’ and the Editor of this edition 
tells us that he suspects Fuller’s statement to be apocryphal; 
and then he gravely adds :—‘ A higher authority on the subject 
‘than he can pretend to be assures us that the dear infants would 
‘not greatly profit by being remanded to their mothers’ breasts 
‘after they had been separated from them from the time of 
‘their birth until the time when their mothers were occupying 
‘their own pews—that is, standing on their own feet in church.’ 
There can be no doubt of Smith’s popularity, or of his having 
deserved to be popular ; and we fully agree in the opinion, that 
so free are his sermons from the affectations which disfigure 
most of the pulpit productions of the time, that there is scarcely 
an expression which would require alteration in order to adapt 
it to the tastes of the present day. They probably do not 
contain a dozen words which would not be understood by an 
ordinary modern audience; there is scarcely a pun or a play 
upon words from the beginning to the end of them. The 
purity and flow of Smith’s style is very remarkable; and we are 
struck with the contrasts presented in this respect when we 
open, by the side of his volumes, the sermons preached by his 
contemporary and survivor, the learned and eloquent Bishop 
Andrewes. 

Richard Sibbs—who was born in 1577, and died in 1635, 
and who thus belonged to another age than Henry Smith, who 
died in 1591—although his inferior in the mastery of language, 
surpassed him in theological attainments, and in the character 
and influence of his popularity. Sibbs’ grand theological 
stand-point was the Divinity of our blessed Lord, upon which 
he preached so often, and with such a variety of sentimental 
and practical treatment, that it has been said, ‘There is scarcely 
‘one benefit flowing from it, or one holy disposition it ought to 
‘excite, which he did not sweetly unfold and apply:’ and it 
is further stated that thoughts so much directed to the subject 
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of the Divine Master’s humiliation seemed to beget the deepest 
humility in the soul of His servant. Moreover, no small testi- 
mony to the usefulness and manifold adaptedness of his writings 
is found in the circumstance that Sibbs’ ‘Bruised Reed’ was 
partly the means of Richard Baxter’s conversion, and that this 
book, so generally admired by Puritans, was scarcely less a 
favourite with Izaak Walton. It will add greatly to the 
interest produced by reading his works to remember that he 
was a great University preacher, and that from the pulpit of St. 
Mary’s, Cambridge, he delivered discourses, the substance of 
which is embodied in pages now reproduced. Rarely, if ever, 
had any man such an audience as Richard Sibbs. There, 
in the University church, under his ministry, sat one of the 
greatest poets, John Milton, and one of the greatest divines, 
Jeremy Taylor; the saintly George Herbert, and the millenarian 
student, Joseph Mede, were also amongst his auditors. Ben 
Jonson might have dropped in during one of his visits to his 
Alma Mater; and Francis Lord Bacon also might have been 
an occasional hearer. Dr. Donne and Thomas Fuller were Cam- 
bridge men, and were both likely to have listened to the famous 
Puritan divine. Amongst those of his own way of thinking, of 
course he would be held in the highest estimation; and Calamy 
and Clarke, Thomas Goodwin and William Bridge, besides 
many more, would eagerly mingle with the crowds which 
flocked to the preaching of this faithful minister. That he 
should have been so remarkably acceptable in a place where 
men of such subsequent renown were pursuing their studies, 
and winning or enjoying their honours, speaks highly for the 
merit of his teaching, and for the character of his reputation. 
Thomas Adams comes next on the list, and respecting him 
exceedingly little is known; but his works are of an order to 
secure for him a distinguished position in the literature of his 
age: indeed, he excels, in our estimation, some authors of that 
day far better known, and far more highly praised. His 
scholarship is not inferior to that of Andrewes. In delineation 
of character he rivals Overbury or Earle; in boldness and 
pungency he resembles Baxter and Latimer; for fancy he 
vies with Taylor, and with Fuller for wit; whilst occasionally 
he ascends into regions of contemplation occupied by John 
Howe, and most frequently reminds his reader of Joseph Hall. 
This is very high praise, but it is praise to some extent awardéd 
by Southey, and altogether rendered by Dr. Angus, the author of 
a careful sketch prefixed to this new edition of Adams’ works. 
Adams knew how to turn to account the commonest things ; 
and it is curious to find him moralizing on a fact in his day, 
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just like one in our own, which has long been a theme for 
newspaper denunciation. 


‘We use the ocean of God’s bounty as we do the Thames. It 
yields us all manner of provision : clothes to cover us, fuel to warm 
us, food to nourish us, wine to cheer us, gold to enrich us ; and we, 
in recompense, soil it with our rubbish and filth. Such toward God 
is the impious ingratitude of this famous city. She may not unfitly 
be compared to certain pictures, that represent to divers beholders, 
at divers stations, divers forms. Looking one way, you see a 
beautiful virgin ; another way, some deformed monster. View her 
peace : she is fairer than the daughters of men. View her pride: the 
children of the Amorites are beauteous to her. When we think of 
her prosperity, we wonder at her impiety ; when we think of her 
impiety, we wonder at her prosperity. Oh, that her citizens would 
learn to manage their liberal fortunes with humility and sobriety ! 
that when death shall disfranchise them here, they may be made free 
above, in the triumphant city, where glory hath neither measure 
nor end.’ 


He could also reap sheaves in the field of scholarship, and 
bind them up in the following fashion :— 


‘Learning, as well as office, is requisite for a minister. An 
unlearned scribe, without his treasure of old and new, is unfit to 
interpret God’s oracles. The priest’s lips shall preserve knowledge, 
is no less a precept to the minister than a promise to the people ; we 
are unfit to be seers, if we cannot distinguish between Hagar and 
Sarah. A minister without learning is a mere cypher, which fills up 
a place, and increaseth the number, but signifies nothing. There 
have been some niggardly affected to learning, calling it man’s 
wisdom. If the moral says of a poet or a philosopher, or, perhaps, 
some golden sentence of a father drop from us, it is straight called 
poisoned eloquence, as if all these were not the spoils of the Gentiles, 
and mere handmaids unto divinity. They wrong us: we make not 
the pulpit a philosophy, logic, poetry-school ; but all these are so 
many stairs to the pulpit. Will you have it ? the fox dispraiseth the 
grapes he cannot reach. If they could beat down learning, they 
might escape censure for their own ignorance. For shame! Let 
none that have borne a book dispraise learning. She hath enemies 
enough abroad. She should be justified of her own children. Let 
Barbary disgrace arts, not Athens.’ 


Yet in what trenchant style could Adams deal with human 
iniquity :— 

‘If we equal Israel in God’s blessings, we transcend them in our 
sins. The blood-red sea of war and slaughter, wherein other nations 
are drowned, is become dry to our feet of peace. The bread of 
heaven, that true manna, satisfied our hunger, and our thirst is 
quenched with the waters of life. The better law of the gospel is 
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given to us, and our saving health is not like a curivus piece of array 
folded up, but is spread before our believing eyes without any shadow 
cast over the beauty of it. We have a better High Priest to make 
intercession for us in heaven, for whom he hath once sacrificed and 
satisfied upon earth, actw semel, virtute semper, with one act, but 
with virtue everlasting. We want nothing that heaven can help us 
to, but that which we voluntarily will want, and without which we 
had better have wanted all the rest, thankfulness and obedience. We 
give God the worst of all things, that hath given us the best. We 
cull out the bad sheep for his tithe, the sleepiest hours for his 
prayers, the chippings of our wealth for his poor, a corner of the 
heart for his ark, when Dagon sits uppermost in his temple We 
give God measure for measure, but after an ill sort. For his blessings 
heapen and shaken, and thrust together, iniquities pressed down and 
yet running over. He hath bowels of brass and a heart of iron, that 
cannot mourn at this our requital.’ 


The following pregnant sentences, culled at random, are equally 
marked by strength and beauty :— 


‘ He that preaches well in his pulpit, but lives disorderly out of it, 
is like a young scribbler; what he writes fair with his hand, his 
sleeve comes after and blots.’ 

‘As Christ once, so his word often, is crucified between two 
thieves, the papist on the left hand and the schismatic on the 
right.’ 

teen one can lesson us, that will not be lessoned by us. Not 
that we refuse knowledge from any lips, since nothing can be spoken 
well but by God’s Spirit, who sometimes reproves a Jonah by a 
mariner, Peter by a damsel, and Palaam by an ass.’ 

‘The devil may be within, though he stand not at the door.” ‘He 
swears away that little share of his own soul which he had left.’ 

‘Every good heart is in some measure scrupulous, and finds more 
safety in fear than in presumption. I had rather have a servant 
that will ask his direction twice than one that runs of his own head 
without his errand.’ 

‘Yet these men (Garnet, Faux, &c.) must be saints, and stand 
named with red letters on the Pope’s calendar: red indeed! So 
dyed with the martyred blood of God’s servants.’ 

‘Only death restrains the wicked man from doing apy further 
mischief. Perhaps he may give away some payments in his 
testament, but he parts with it, in his will against his will: and it is 
but a part, whereas Judas returned all, yet went to hell !’ 

‘Let good fellows sit in a tavern from sun to sun, and they think 
the day very short, confessing (though ‘insensible of their loss) that 
time is a light-heeled runner. Bind them to the church for two 
hours, and you put an ache into their bones ; the seats be too hard. 
Now time is a creeple, and many a weary look is cast up to the glass, 
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It isa man’s mind that renders any work troublesome or pleasant.’ 
‘ Fire and faggot is not God’s law, but the Pope’s cannon shot.’ 
‘They plead antiquity, as a homicide may derive his murder from 
Cain. They plead unity: so Pharisees, Sadducees, Herodians, com- 
bined against Christ. They plead universality: yet of the ten lepers 
but one was thankful. Where many join in the truth, there is the 
church : not for the many’s sake, but for the truth’s, The vulgar 
stream will bring no vessel to the land of peace.’ 


We have given these extracts from Adams, because he is so 
little known, and also because his writings teem with sentences 
and paragraphs of an order which our collectors of literary 
specimens are wont to call Beauties. Nor can we omit noticing 
another characteristic of this able writer. He gives to his 
discourses titles most significant and striking. Some modern 

reachers manifest peculiar ingenuity in this respect. The two 
cece and Charles Kingsley sometimes hit upon titles which 
are as suggestive as the sermons to which they are prefixed. 
But the old divines seem to have made this matter a special 
study. Henry Smith gives us the ‘ Heavenly Thrift,’ from Luke 
vii. 18; ‘The Ladder of Peace’ from 1 Thess. v. 16-18; and 
‘The Sweet Song of Old Father Simeon,’ from Luke ii. 29-32. 
But Adams is a reveller in this nomenclature of Homilies, and 
we find in his table of contents, ‘The Way Home,’ ‘The City 
‘of Peace,’ ‘The Saints’ Meeting,’ ‘ Majesty in Misery,’ 
‘Semper Idem,’ ‘The Mystical Bedlam,’ ‘The Sinner’s Passing 
‘ Bell,’ ‘The Fatal Banquet,’ ‘The Shot or Reckoning,’ and 
‘Presumption Running into Despair.’ The fondness for 
alliteration is manifest in these examples, and it is difficult to 
read these writers without catching their habit. 

Coming down to the second division of the Puritan period, 
we find in the present series names better known, and works 
already familiar to most of our readers. 

The edition of Goodwin’s works is very valuable. Dr. Halley 
has written an interesting memoir of this great divine, which 1s 
inserted in the second volume, and which records the principal 
events of his life. His wonderful conversion is described, and 
the following anecdote related in the words of John Howe :— 


‘I think it may be worth our while to tell you a short passage 
which was not long ago told me by a person (whose name is well 
known in London, and, I hope, savoury in it yet, Doctor Thomas 
Goodwin,) at such time as he was President of Magdalene College, in 
Oxford. There I had the passage fromhim. He told me that being 
himself, in the time of his youth, a student at Cambridge, and having 
heard much of Mr. Rogers of Dedham, in Essex, purposely he took a 
journey from Cambridge to Dedham to hear_him preach on his 
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lecture day—a lecture then so strangely thronged and frequented, that 
to those who came not very early there was no possibility of getting 
room in that very spacious large church. Mr. Rogers was (as he told 
me) at that time he heard him, on the subject of discourse which hath 
been for some time the subject of mine, the Scriptures. And in that 
sermon he falls into an expostulation with the people about their 
neglect of the Bible ; (I am afraid it is more neglected in our days ;) 
he personates God to the people, telling them, ‘“ Well, I have trusted 
you so long with my Bible: you have slighted it; it lies in such 
and such houses all covered with dust and cobwebs. You care not to 
look into it. Do you use my Bible so? Well, you shall have my 
Bible no longer.” And he takes up the Bible from his cushion, and 
seemed as if he were going away with it, and carrying it from them ; 
but immediately turns again and personates the people to God, falls 
down on his knees, cries and pleads most earnestly, “ Lord, whatsoever 
thou dost to us, take not thy Bible from us ; kill our children, burn 
our houses, destroy our goods ; only spare us thy Bible, only take not 
away thy Bible.” And then he personates God again to the people : 
“Say you so? Well, I will try you a while longer ; and here is my 
Bible for you: I will see how you will use it ; whether you will love it 
more, whether you will value it more, whether you will observe it 
more, whether you will practise it more, and live more according to 
it.” But by these actions (as the doctor told me) he put all the 
congregation into so strange a posture, that he never saw any congre- 
gation in his life ; the place was a mere Bochim, the people generally 
(as it were) deluged with their own tears ; and he told me that he 
himself when he got out, and was to take horse again to be gone, was 
fain to hang a quarter of an hour upon the neck of his borse weeping, 
before he had power to mount, so strange an impression was there 
upon him, and generally upon the people, upon having been thus 
expostulated with for the neglect of the Bible.’ 


Goodwin was a far greater theologian than any of the other 
writers included in this series; and to his character in this 
respect, Dr. Halley has laboured to do justice in the following 
antithetical sentences :— 


‘As a theological writer, he occupied his own place, which may be 
clearly distinguished from that of any other man of his own or of a 
subsequent age. That place is somewhere between the Puritans 
before the Protectorate and the Nonconformists after the Restoration. 
He breathes the spirit and speaks the language of Perkins, Sibbs, 
and John Rogers, but his thoughts are kindred to those of Owen and 
Charnock. A Puritan in heart to the last, his studies and intercourse 
with eminent men kept him abreast of the scholarly divines who were 
rising to occupy the places of the departing Puritans. Of the theolo- 
gians of the Commonwealth, he has been often compared with Owen ; 
and with no other is it easy to find many points of comparison. But 
these two patriarchs and atlasses of independency, as Wood calls them, 
were in several particulars very unlike. Goodwin was more of a 
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Puritan than Owen, Owen more of a Biblical scholar than Goodwin. 
If Owen had more profound critical learning, Goodwin was not 
inferior to him in general scholarship. Goodwin had his favourite 
authors, and he loved them fondly ; Owen indiscriminately read what- 
ever of theology he could lay his hand upon. Goodwin concentrated 
his thoughts upon a given subject ; Owen spread his widely over it, 
and around it. Both were said to “ hunt down a subject,” but Goodwin 
would drive it into a corner, and grasp it there; Owen would certainly 
find it by searching carefully in every place in which it was possible 
for it to stray. Goodwin has been called diffuse and obscure by some 


admirers of Owen, but in these respects he seems to me the less faulty 


of the two. There are few passages in which his meaning is not 
obvious, and those would probably have been made perspicuous had he 
revised them. With Baxter he had little in common, except his 
catholicity of spirit; and in this they were both superior to Owen. 
The three were fond of reasoning, but from different principles and 
in very different manner. Goodwin reasoned from his own ex- 
perience ; Owen, from his critical and devout knowledge of Scripture; 
Baxter, from the fitness of things. Goodwin and Owen are valuable 
expositors ; but Goodwin well interpreted Scripture by the insight of 
a renewed heart, Owen, distrusting his own experience, by the patient 
and prayerful study of words and phrases. Baxter had neither the 
tact nor patience for a good expositor. All were great preachers. 
Owen preached earnestly to the understanding, Baxter forcibly to the 
conscience, Goodwin tenderly to the heart. Though there was little 
cordiality between Baxter and Owen, they both esteemed Goodwin— 
the former respectfully, the latter affectionately. A man is known by 
his friends. After the Restoration, Owen associated with the surviving 
statesmen of the Commonwealth, and numbered amongst his friends 
the Earl of Orrery, the Earl of Anglesea, the Lords Willoughby, 
Wharton, and Berkeley. Goodwin passed the serene evening of his 
life in the intimate friendship of learned theologians, of whom the 
dearest to him were Moses Lowman, Theophilus Gale, Stephen 
Charnock, and Thankful Owen. The former three are well known 
for their vast store of theological learning; and though Thankful 
Owen is not so well known as they, Dr. Owen said of him publicly, 
on announcing his funeral sermon, “ He has not left behind him his 
equal for learning, religion, and good sense!” Such were the bosom 
friends of Dr. Goodwin ; and they had reason to be proud of his friend- 
ship, as they were all indebted to him for instruction, advice, and 
paternal superintendence.’ 


Goodwin died in 1679. Brooks followed him; he died in 
1680. All which can be done to recover from forgetfulness the 
rticulars of this good man’s life has been accomplished by the 
indefatigable Mr. Grosart. Brooks is scarcely as readable as 
Henry Smith or Richard Adams, and presents on his pages too 
much of that broken appearance, and too many of those minute 
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divisions, which render some of the Puritans unattractive to 
modern readers: but his ‘Apples of Gold,’ and his ‘ Mute 
‘Christian smarting under God’s Rod’ are full of lessons adapted 
to edify devout and thoughtful minds. 

Stephen Charnock died the same year as Thomas Brooks. His 
treatise on The Attributes of God—amongst the very best upon 
that subject in the English language—is already well known to 
the readers of theological literature, and gives an idea of the 
excellences to be found in th2 rest of his works, which are here 
comprised in five volumes. Some of the discourses which they 
include were delivered under the magnificent oak ceiling of 
Crosby Hall, of which the Presbyterian congregation under 
Charnock’s care took possession in 1675; and thus the labours 
of this divine are seen extending far into the reign of Charles IT. 
—carried on years after the Fire of London—and benefiting 
persons whose great grandfathers were contemporaries with, and 
might have been the hearers of Heury Smith. A new age of 
civilization had arisen—architecture, manners, tastes, and 
costume had all altered. The rich full gown in which Stephen 
Charnock is in his portrait seen arrayed, his flowing collar, and 
his wig of manifold curls resting on his shoulder, separate him 
altogether in outward appearance from his Puritan predecessors; 
but the Evangelical truths which they loved were dear to his 
heart, and traces of the influence of their habits of thinking are 
manifest enough in his writings. 

David Clarkson came of age at the commencement of the civil 
wars; and Joseph Lister, in his amusing narrative, tells us how 
this ‘young Puritan gentleman’ broke through the enemy’s 
lines, at the siege of Bradford. He survived Charnock a few 
years, and died in 1687, on the eve of the Revolution. He was 
a controversialist, and wrote some learned and able treatises upon 
ecclesiastical points, which were republished many years ago by 
the short-lived Wycliffe Society ; but his practical works alone 
appear in the present edition, and they are both worthy of their 
fame, and of the man who succeeded Dr. Owen in the pastor- 
ship of his church. It is curious to remark that Charnock was 
a pupil of Sancroft, and that Clarkson was tutor of Tillotson— 
the two ejected ministers appearing in close connection with two 
Archbishops of Canterbury. 

We have not pretended to review these books. Our space 
forbids any such attempt. We merely wish to direct the 
teader’s notice to their republication, to indicate the general 
character of the men and the times in which they lived, and to 
commend earnestly to the ministers of religion the study of 
these masterly teachers of Christian truth. 
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Art. VII.—(1.) Twelfth Report of the Postmaster-General on the Post 
Office. 1866. 
(2.) Reports of the Administrators of the Belyian Post Ofjice. 
1850—1865. 
(3.) The Electrician for 1863. 
(4.) The Journal of the Society of Arts. Vol. XV. No. 745. 


(5.) Report of Committee of the Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
on the present condition of Telegraphic Communication in the 
United Kingdom. October, 1865. 

(6.) Petitions to the House of Commons, 1866 and 1867, from 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom in support of a plan for combining the postal and telegraphic 
systems of the country. 


Arrerrepeated experiments and numerous accessory discoveries 
of scientific men, both in this country and abroad, the famous 
invention of electric telegraphy was at length brought to the test 
of a fair and satisfactory trial on the night of the 25th June, 1837, 
or close upon thirty years ago. For the purposes of this experi- 
ment, a mile and a quarter of telegraphic wire had been laid 
down between the two stations of Euston Square and Camden 
Town, of what was then the new London and Birmingham 
Railway. Professor Wheatstone, seated in a small ill-lit room 
at Euston Station, and surrounded by several men since known 
to fame, and notably by Robert Stephenson, held anxiously the 
one end of the mystic wire, whilst his coadjutor, Mr. Fothergill 
Cooke, attended at the other extremity in Camden Town. We 
all know the result. The old inquiry : ‘ Canst thou send light- 
‘nings that they may go and say unto thee, Here we are ?’ had 
been often asked, and sometimes half-answered; now, however, 
a positive reply was made possible. ‘Never did I feel,’ says 
Professor Wheatstone, ‘such a tumultuous sensation before, 
‘as when in that still room I heard the needles click; and as I 
‘ spelled out the words, I felt all the magnitude of the invention 
‘ now proved to be practicable beyond cavil or dispute.’ Wheat- 
stone and all concerned might well exult in this triumph! The 
telegraph has, from this humble beginning, and within the short 
space of thirty years, become an indispensable agent of civilized 
society. Here at length was the practical demonstration of an 
invention, the importance of which it is even now, much more 
than it was then, impossible to estimate. How the telegraph 
may yet influence the future of civilization it is equally impos- 
sible to conjecture. 
Not only is the telegraph one of the most brilliant achieve 
ments of science, but it is one of those scientific achievements 
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which tells scarcely less on the moral and social progress of the 
world than on its physical progress. The invention exerts a direct 
and powerful influence on the political, social, and commercial 
relationship of every country in the world ; more than any 
other discovery of recent years, it has the capacity of bridging 
over the chasms which separate man from man, and country trom 
country, and of blending all, to a certain extent, in a recognized 
community of interests. Neighbourhood, we all know, is often 
a great reconciler. The telegraph may, indeed, be used to stir 
up strife, but it is essentially a messenger of peace; and when, 
in war, this messenger is allowed fair play, it must inevitably 
shorten the duration of war. Within the last thirty years this 
peaceful and peace-loving invention has arrived at a state of 
comparative maturity; within the same period, and perhaps 
more than at any previous period, we in England, at any rate, 
have learnt to long for peace and hate war: and who will 
affirm that the mode and the speed at which we now circulate our 


7, thought and intelligence through our telegraphs and our Post 
pt Office have had nothing to do with the spread and growth of 
id this feeling ? 

= Few inventions have had so much of the curious and the 
vm romantic mixed up with their history as we might show has 
oe been the case with the history of the telegraph. Our present 
ety: purpose, however, is not to deal with what may fairly be called 
he the romance of electric telegraphy, but to introduce the subject 
zill to our readers in its connection with a striking and important 
We B measure of practical reform which is now contemplated. 1t would 
ht- @ have been pleasant to us to have lingered over the past history of 
nad B the invention, and, knowing now, as we all do, the exact and 
ver, @ actual position of electrical science, to have followed its slow de- 
ays B velopment, watching how the ‘impossible’ gradually became the 
ore; & probable, how again the probable became the actual, the actual 
as I & the world-wide and acknowledged fact, and then, mirabile dictu, 
tion § how feats, to watch which mankind has fairly held its breath, have 
eat- B been accomplished in its name! To do all this properly would, 
The § however, require a long and special article; and we must here 
hort § make the shadowy and the romantic wait upon the serviceable 
lized and the more substantial. 

f an With the success of the practical experiments at Euston 
more § Station in 1837, all speculations as to the practicability of the 
raph F electric telegraph,—extending as they had done through the dim 
1pos: & mist of two centuries,—may be said to have ended, and the matter 
, to have been definitely advanced a complete stage. But all the 
ane difficulties were not ended with the demonstration that had been 
nen 


witnessed ; they only entered into a new phase. To show that the 
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electric telegraph was practicable and certain in its operation 
was one thing; to get it adopted as a medium of intercom- 
munication was another. Professor Wheatstone and Mr. Cooke 
had at first much of the usual luck of inventors ; for many years 
they held their footing on a very insecure tenure. It is not 
doubted that the new method of travelling gave a powerful im- 
petus to the telegraph ; and yet, contradictory as it seems, because 
the railway and the telegraph were born together, the sturdy 
iron-way greatly hindered the development of the little steel 
wire. ‘Though the invention was shown to be peculiarly adapted 
to the exigencies of railway service, the directors of the new 
railways hesitated, and then refused to add to the very weighty 
responsibilities they had undertaken in connection with the con- 
struction of the railways themselves. The directors of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, for example, though urged by 
their engineer, the famous Robert Stephenson (who had himself 
witnessed the action of the telegraph), to give the co-patentees 
their countenance, could only be prevailed upon to lay down 
telegraphic lines between London and Birmingham, on condition 
that the directors of the Grand Junction Railway agreed to con- 
tinue those lines from Birmingham to Liverpool. This, however, 
the latter directors positively refused to do ; and the consequence 
was, that the telegraph was driven from the scene of its first 
successes altogether. At the time that Stephenson was construct- 
ing the North-Western, Brunel was engaged in a similar 
capacity upon the Great Western Railway ; and hearing of the 
adverse decision, the latter, very much to his honour, determined 
to offer the co-patentees his support, and agreed to adopt the 
discarded telegraph over the whole extent of his line. The 
entire proceeding is eminently characteristic of the impulsive 
character of his genius, and contrasts curiously enough with the 
more staid and cautious action of his great rival, Stephenson. 
Brunel got the telegraph lines laid down, in the first instance, 
between London and West Drayton, a distance of thirteen miles; 
but for the rest, he reckoned without his host. When he appealed 
to the directors to continue the telegraph to Bristol, the pro- 
prietors made themselves heard; and the result was, that after 
one of them had characterized the invention as a ‘ new-fangled 
‘ scheme,’ and another had spoken of it as a ‘dangerous experi- 
‘ment,’ the agreement which their enterprising engineer had 
entered into was, much to his chagrin, entirely repudiated. At 
this turn of affairs, and afraid that they would be again expelled 
from the railway domain, the co-patentees came forward and 
offered an arrangement for the working of the line already laid 
down ; they agreed to carry it to Slough Junction, or five miles 
further west ; and on the further condition that they should carry 
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all railway messages free of charge, it was agreed that the 
telegraph should not be disturbed, and that the patentees 
should seek all possible public support. For a long time that 
support was of an uncertain and unremunerative nature; for 
months the receipts barely paid expenses ; but they held on with 
the assurance of ultimate success. By and bye, some of the 
railway companies, whose lines had got into fall play again, 
turned their attention to the telegraph ; and by the year 1845, 
the patentees had either constructed, or were working with their 
patents, 500 miles of telegraphic line in this country. Still, 
however, the general public stood aloof, or were oblivious of the 
power of the subtle agent, till, by a lucky accident—the part 
which the telegraph played in the arrest of the Quaker murderer, 
Tawell, on the 3rd of January, 1845,*—public attention was 
univeysally called to it; and it was not long before the feeling 
turned unmistakably in the direction of this new and promising 
method of rapid communication between distant places. 
Whether Wheatstone and Cooke ever sought official recog- 
nition and support for their successful adaptation has not trans- 
pired; there is reason to suppose that they preferred to appeal 
to the rising railway interest, and directly to the country at 
large. ‘here is unhappily much reason to doubt whether their 
success would have been any better secured if they had appealed 
to Government. When Mr. Sharpe, in 1813, constructed his 
telegraph on the principle of the newly-discovered voltaic 
electricity, he offered it to the Lords of the Admiralty, who, 
whilst speaking favourably of it as an improvement upon 
the old semaphore, or ocular telegraph, replied, that as ‘ the 
‘war was over and money scarce, they would not carry it 
‘into effect.’ When, undeterred by this decision, Mr. Ronalds 
directed the attention of the same officials to the working of his 
telegraph, constructed on an entirely different principle, Lord 
Melville, through his secretary, Mr. Barrow, refused even to 
countenance him by sending an agent to inspect it, but returned 
“for answer that ‘ the telegraph was of no use in time of peuce, and 


‘that the semaphore in time of war answered all the required 
after} ‘purposes.’ Nor is this all. After the telegraph had demon- 
igled strated its power, and when all over the country the people were 
perf talking of its achievements in furthering the ends of justice, the 

had§ same fatuous blindness enveloped the intelligence of those in 

At® high places; for when, in July, 1845, the Messrs. Brett regis- 

~ tered ‘a general Oceanic Telegraphic Company,’ and explained 
d an 


* Sir Francis Head, in his ‘Stokers and Pokers—Highways and 


Byways,’ gives a most, graphic account of all the details of this curious 
story. 
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to Sir Robert Peel the scheme of uniting England and the Con- 
tinent, the Prime Minister would have nothing to do with it, 
and as the surest way of getting rid of the applicants, referred 
them to the Admiralty, as the ‘ proper board for sanctioning and 
‘recommending it.’ Still undaunted by the official cold- 
shoulder, the Messrs. Brett pursued their object, and offered 
‘to place Dublin Castle in instantaneous communication with 
‘ Downing Street, provided the sum of £20,000 was advanced 
‘ by the State towards the expense.” The Government, true to 
what were then the instincts and traditions of office, summarily 
rejected the proposal; and Mr. Brett was driven to seek foreign 
countenance and support for a work which has since been 
admitted to be a national blessing. All this is still more 
remarkable when it is remembered that other European govern- 
ments took care to construct and work their telegraphic systems 
from the commencement as a branch of State machinery. 

But why, it may reasonably be asked, did not the Govern- 
ment consider the bearing of the new measures on its own 
monopoly of letter-carrying? Telegraphic communication is 
simply quickened communication; and if the conveyance of 
letters is a proper function of Government—and few now doubt 
this—forwarding the intelligence of the country by express 
speel or lightning speed, or any other medium, seems equally 
within its province. It is certain that the one mode must 
influence the other mode. No mean authority on such matters 
has said that the telegraph ‘treads on the heels of the postal 
‘ service as a mode of epistolary correspondence.’ We have all 
heard of the telegraph entirely superseding the Post Office! 
and although this is mere idle talk, and may be classed with 
Punch’s prophecy, in 1846, that after the establishment of 
the telegraphic system, ‘all ladies’ letters would be limited to 
‘ five lines, with no opening for a postscript,’—yet in some very 
small sense indeed it may actually do so. How came it, there- 
fore, that our Post Office authorities should have so quietly 
acquiesced in the telegraph becoming the property of private 
persons? and how came it that it was not obtained as an ad- 
junct and worked in the way of a supplement and auxiliary 
to their own operations? If we search for an answer to these 
inquiries, the oversight can scarcely be considered as redound- 
ing to the credit of this important Government establishment. 
At the very moment, however, when Cooke and Wheatstone 
were passing their patent under the Great Seal, Rowland Hill 
was startling the country with a scheme of uniform penny 
postage ; and during the time the co-patentees were struggling, 
as already hinted, to obtain a footing for their invention, and 
had actually obtained it, the Post Office may justly be said 
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to have been in the throes of an internal revolution, and to 
have been disorganized from its centre to its circumference. 
We can well imagine that during the earlier years of the 
telegraph, the Post Office authorities had little time, and pro- 
bably less inclination, to interfere with the problem that Wheat- 
stone was slowly and satisfactorily working out; and although 
in subsequent years the indifference to the subject on the part 
of the Post Office may seem more surprising and less excusable, 
it must be remembered that many years elapsed before every 
doubt of the scheme of penny postage being a safe and prac- 
ticable measure was set at rest. It seems to us, moreover, that 
all this should be steadily borne in mind; inasmuch as it is 
not a little owing to the success and adaptability of a low and 
uniform rate of postage to the requirements of the country, that 
public attention has been again more immediately called to 
telegraphic reform ; and, on the other hand, it is greatly owing 
to the fact of our postal arrangements having attained to a 
marked degree of efficiency and solidity, and because, already, 
other most successful and brilliant measures have been grafted 
upon these arrangements, that we now hear the Post Office 
mentioned on all hands in connection with telegrapbic reform. 
It is well known that the Post Office has not now been men- 
tioned in this connection for the first time; for the last ten or 
twelve years—during which period there certainly do not 
seem to have been the same obstacles to a fair consideration of 
the case as existed at a prior period—many proposals, more or 
less definite, and some from very competent authorities, have 
been made, having for their object the amalgamation of the 
postal and telegraphic systems of the country; and as much 
would have been saved in many ways by an earlier settlement, 
it would have been well if more attention had been paid to these 
suggestions at the time. 

Leaving, however, these speculations as to what might have 
been done, let us briefly glance at what actually has been done 
—at the origin, achievements, and present position of the com- 
panies which have up to the present time had the control of 
our telegraphic business; let us also see how far it is possible 
for this agency to adapt itself to the growing requirements of 
the community, and seek to place in contrast the details of the 
existing, with what are said to be the details of the scheme about 
to be presented for the consideration of the country. 

After eight years of unwearied and oftentimes painful exer- 
tions on the part of the original co-patentees, the Electric Tele- 
graph Company was incorporated in 1846. The Company 
employed its capital in buying the patents of Messrs. Cooke 
and Wheatstone for the sum of £168,000, in arranging for the 
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miles of wire which had been laid down, and in connectin 
some important localities which had not previously benefited by 
the more private and unassisted enterprise of the first specu- 
lators. The vast advantages which the telegraph was capable 
of affording to the working of the railway system in signalling 
trains, protecting its servants, and generally in economizing its 
— had by this time become apparent. Now, instead of 
ooking askance at it, railway boards began to welcome 
the swift messenger on all hands; and as the changed views of 
railway authorities had clearly been the cause of the extension 
of telegraphic lines, the new company naturally looked to the 
railway as to its present and prospective chief customer. Hence 
it came about that, in the first instance, the railway station was 
invariably chosen for the telegraphic station, and the wants of 
the commercial community were subordinated to those of the 
railway companies. The result might easily have been forecast. 
When the railways had employed the telegraph to the maximum 
extent of their requirements, and when, at the same time, the 
trading classes ome to the benefits of the new means of com- 
munication, and decided to employ it, not capriciously or only 
occasionally in great emergencies, but as a regular instrument 
in furtherance of their interests, fresh provision became neces- 
sary. The company laid down new wires alongside the old 
ones; and in some cases they carried the wires beyond the 
railway station and into the heart of such large towns as seemed 
to promise a remunerative business. Then it was, that new 
companies, notably the ‘European’ and the ‘British’ Tele- 
graph Companies started into existence to meet the increased 
demand. To a great extent these comyanies left the railway 
lines altogether, and sank tubes or carried poles beneath or 
a'ong our public rodds. It would simply be a repetition of 
familiar stories did we endeavour to show how these and other 
companies which afterwards came into existence became fused in 
lurger ventures, and indeed it is not necessary, as our concern is 
not so much with defunct companies as with those in existence 
as we now know them.* Meanwhile, however, it will be well to 


* The ‘Electric and International’ Company is now the principal 
telegraph company. It has the chief command of the telegraph lines in 
England and Scotland; it has always been, and now is, in a sound 
financial position; it has a large capital, and has paid handsome divi- 
dends to its proprietors. Its only formidable rival is the company 
known as the ‘ British and Irish Magnetic,’ which, like the former, con- 
sists of a fusion of two or more companies inone. The ‘Magnetic’ Com- 

any has the chief command of the Irish lines and the Irish traffic 

tween England and Ireland ; and it also does a considerable business 
in England. As these two companies are quite agreed as to the terms 
upon which the vublic shall be served, they are both prosperous, the 
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bear in mind the cardinal point, that in the vast majority of 
instances the Jocale of the telegraph did not proceed further 
than the railway station; and further, that what healthy com- 
petition promised to do in the way of a remedy was arrested by 
the process of amalgamation ; and the consequence followed that 
large tracts of country which might have been opened out 
were lett entirely unprovided with telegraphic facilities. 

That whole districts are still,—notwithstanding considerable 
additions since the time of which we are more directly speak- 
ing— left without facilities, can be easily proved. There are 
between ten and eleven thousand towns and villages in the 
United Kingdom which contain a postal station, and of this 
number only about a thousand have telegraphic facilities. Let 
any reader be at the trouble to mark off on a map those places 
which are still without the accommodation of the telegraph, and 
the full force of our assertion will be at once felt; or, better 
still, let the reader take up his Bradshaw, and, consulting the 
index of this important, if somewhat mysterious, authority, note 
the towns of the United Kingdom which are, and those which 


r are not, telegraphic stations, and the extraordinary inequality 
t which has marked the introduction of this wonderful agency 
» will be at once apparent. And when it is remembered that this 
| list of places consists almost solely of places to which railway 
e companies have found it necessary to accord railway station 
d facilities, it cannot fail to surprise the reader to find that 
W not more than ten per cent. of these places have yet had 
- the telegraph assigned to them, although in many of these 
d instances the telegraph lines pass by or near the place. 
Ly Of course, the towns and districts thus deprived of telegraphic 
or facilities are, generally speaking, only thinly populated, and 
of stations at such places might not at first be remunerative ; and 
er with companies which, if they must present their usual divi- 
in deuds, must make every portion of their system pay, it is easy 
is to understand why such places are neglected. he case is, 
1ce however, a national one; and although a national remedy may 
| to now be all that is possible to meet it, we cannot help think- 
ing that this need not have been requisite. The very fact of 
ipal the remoteness of the situation of some towns and districts 
sin — makes telegraphic communication of special value to the inhabi- 
und § tants of those districts; and it requires no great extent of vision 
ivi F to perceive that the superiority of the telegraph as a method of 
con- | Communication is greatly enhanced by the facts of this distance 
‘om- aud this seclusion. It would, we are sure, have been a noble 


latter likewise paying a good dividend; though for some reason—pro- 
bably the absence of a good reserve fund—the shares of the ‘ Magnetic’ 
Company are at a discount. 
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project, and we venture to think it would have produced no less 
noble fruits, had the projectors of the earlier telegraphs struck 
out boldly with their wires, and, on the plan of the postal 
system, which makes one part pay handsomely for the deficien- 


cies of some few portions, had seized every shire and every town ' 


in their nervous grasp! This, however, is little better now than 
an idle and a vain regret. It may yet be accomplished at no 
distant date, but it seems as if it could only be accomplished 
under altogether different auspices. 

We must, however, return from what is to some extent a 
digression to survey the whole telegraphic field. The two 
companies already mentioned, by good and careful manage- 
ment, have made great progress, and have done good service 
to the country; and by confining their main operations to 
special localities, have contrived to avoid what companies 
consider the evils, and the public consider the benefits, of 
competing lines. They extended their sphere of operations 
where they could do so carefully and securely ; and this state 
of easy security might have continued indefinitely, but for 
the advent of a new company. In 1861, the ‘ United King- 
dom’ Company, promoted by Mr. Allan, and which had threat- 
ened to enter the field for several years previously, actually 
put in an appearance. The undertaking was a praiseworthy 
one. It had been originated at the instance of the commercial 
community, who were beginning to rebel against the exorbitant 
tariff of charges levied against them by the existing companies; 
and the new comer based its claims for support on the adoption 
of the principle of a low and uniform rate of charge, irrespec- 
tive of distance, or a shilling for any message of ordinary length. 
No sooner, however, was the scheme fairly launched, and the 
amount of its resources known, than its ultimate failure was 
predicted. The new company did not, or it could not command 
the requisite capital to, strike out largely into new districts ; out 
of 120 places included in the sphere of its operations, not more 
than 30 were visited by the telegraph for the first time, and few 
of these towns were places of any considerable size. The older 
companies having wires to all the principal towns, the ‘ United 
Kingdom’ had to look mainly to their reduced and uniform 
rate for support; and this failed them at once, inasmuch as the 
older companies promptly reduced their charges whenever they 
communicated between the same points. The public, too, either 
forgetful or regardless of the great claim which the new com- 
pany had upon its support, forsook the ‘United Kingdom’ 
whenever it was more convenient to do business with the other 
companies. The original companies, keeping up at the same 
time their high charges between fully four-fifths of their stations, 
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—-charging, in the words of the chairman of one of their boards, 
‘one shilling to one town, and three shillings to another not six 
‘miles distant from it,’—were thus enabled to keep up their 
dividends whilst they starved out their young and most enter- 

rising rival! Then we have the old story. After a short and 
ineffectual struggle, the new company came to terms with the 
old ones; both the latter making a general reduction in their 
tariff, and the ‘ United Kingdom’ raising its charges to the same 
level. The existence of the latter company, notwithstanding 
its gallantry, and the fact that its proprietary are understood to 
be large customers, has always been a most precarious one. Up 
to this time it has not, we believe, ever paid a dividend. 

It must always be a source of regret that the well-meant 
efforts of the ‘Thited Kingdom’ Company were not more suc- 
cessful. The failure of this company to carry out its first 
intention cannot, however, be held to be any argument against 
the system of uniformity of charge with which it set out. 
Almost all the conditions of success were wanting in the case. 
It was simply impossible for the ‘United Kingdom,’ with its 
limited means and restricted area, to succeed in its attempt, 
when important and prosperous companies already had the 
largest share in the principal field, and were able to frown 
down all competition. 

One of the principal grounds of complaint against the present 
telegraphic system is the high charges for the transmission of 
messages. In the case of the ‘United Kingdom’ Company, we 
have the failure of an attempt to introduce a scheme which has 
operated with advantage in other similar fields of enterprise ; 
and we have seen how this failure was brought about. But 
there is really nothing in the principle of the electric telegraph 
to make the scheme of a low and uniform tariff of charges 
inapplicable. The telegraph is said to annihilate time and 
space ; and this is, in its main sense, true. The price, however, 
at which it works, has always been regulated by distance, though 
it is clear that the cost is not anything like proportionally 
regulated by distance. 

When the Post Office started the scheme of uniform penny 
postage, it was said by some that the principle was unsound, 
masmuch as the expense of conveyance certainly increased 
with the greater distance mails were conveyed; but it was 
answered, and answered truly, that the increased expense of 
the greater distance was so inappreciable as not to warrant 
any additional charge. But telegraphic companies have not 
even this amount of argument to fall back upon. Applying the 
same rule to telegraphic communication, it must be allowed that, 
except in the primary expense of construction, there is even less 
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ground for a larger charge for the longer distance, merely 
because—and this is the actual case—the distance is longer. 
The expense of telegraphing a longer distance may not be more, 
possibly may be less, than for sending a message a short one; 
while, if the converse were true, it is surely capable of proof 
that the profit of shorter messages would, in the case of a 
uniformity of charge, make up for any loss from longer ones, 
It is only the attitude of the existing companies, and the fact 
that so many separate interests are involved, that seem to make 
it at present impossible to give the country what, on the grounds 
of fair argument, it ought to have—a low and uniform tariff for 
telegrams as for letters. 

The fourth company in existence—the ‘ London District’— 
was established to remedy another defect in the existing system. 
We have shown how large districts of the country are without 
telegraphic facilities at all; how other towns and districts are, 
by the telegraphic stations being located only at the railway 
stations, very imperfectly served with these facilities; but we 
have said nothing of the way in which the outlying districts of 
our large and densely-populated towns have been attended to. 
Leaving London out of consideration, and coming to towns like 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, &c., we find that 
the telegraph has been carried into the heart of these towns, 
possibly into the centre of the commercial part of these towns, 
whilst their several important and wealthy suburbs are com- 
paratively neglected. Now, we all know that, as regards the 
postal arrangements in these large towns, the revenue of the 
country has been greatly augmented, as well as the wants of the 
population considered, by the creation of innumerable minor 
post offices in each of such districts; letters have been written 
because they could be easily posted, and business has been 
developed in the ratio of the facilities afforded. Applying these 
facts to telegraphic communication, there really seems no reason 
why facilities should be given in the one case and refused in 
the other, except that in the one case the service is administered 
by the Government, which looks to the convenience of the 
public as well as to raise a revenue, and is content to wait for 
results till its system is properly developed; and in the other 
case by companies whose sole object is to raise revenue, or, to 
put it as favourably as possible, which consult the public con- 
venience so long as that is practicable without risking immediate 
liss. 

To a great extent, London had been left in a similar position, 
as regards its numerous districts, before the establishment of the 
‘London District’? Company. The object with which this new 
enterprise set out was to supply the world of London with equal 
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telegraphic facilities throughout its wide and ever-increasing 
boundaries, and to do this at a cheap and uniform rate. The 
‘London District’? Company seems, though from a greater variety 
and from altogether different causes, to have been equally unfor- 
tunate with the ‘United Kingdom;’ it has already abandoned the 
low rate of charge with which it started; and it has never yet 
managed to pay a dividend to its shareholders. Many reasons 
are assigned for this state of things; but want of enterprise, 
arising, no doubt, from want of capital on the one hand, and 
from competition on the other, seems to have been the principal 
cause. Had the company been able to provide a series of prin- 
cipal telegraph stations, say one in eachof the great districts in the 
metropolis, and had they struck out boldly with their wires, on 
the plan of the London postal system, it must surely have led to 
aditferent result. No one who knows anything of the private and 
public business of this vast metropolis can doubt that it requires 
an efficient telegraphic service, in addition to every other means 
which it at present possesses of communication and conveyance. 
In Paris, where such a system cannot possibly be required so 
much as it is in London, a postal district telegraph service has 
succeeded in a remarkable manner, whilst our London service 
has signally failed ; and although within a recent period the tariff 
for district messages in Paris was reduced from a franc to half a 
franc, and the number of messages was augmented fenfo/d, in 
London we have seen a retrograde step taken, and, with an 
increased tariff, the number of messages continually decreasing. 
The great drawback to the success of the ‘London District’ 
Company is, that it has never been, and is not now, co-extensive 
with the metropolis. Huge districts of London, as any one may 
see who will take the trouble to glance at a metropolitan map, 
still remain unvisited by its wires; and this fact, taken with 
another—namely, that all the messages of the company have 
to be passed through the principal office in Cannon Street, thus 
causing the delays and inconveniences of which all who use the 
medium are only too familiar—is enough to account for the want 
of support from which the company is suffering. 

Now, it must not be supposed that our facts and inferences 
are very new; they have often been stated before to illustrate 
the deficiencies and irregularities of the existing system; and 
as public attention is likely to continue to be directed to the 
matter, and it is thought that legislation on the subject cannot 
be long delayed, it is important to have some of them before 
us to help in the consideration of a remedy. As we have 
previously said, the attention of Government has been drawn to 
this question again and again; distinct propositions have been 
placed before different Governments, and the propositions have 
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at least indicated the direction, and always one particular 
direction, which some reform should take, though the proposers 
may not have been able to devise the exact means for bringing 
it about. We scarcely need say that past Governments have 
seldom shown any great alacrity to initiate any remarkable 
measure of reform without some sort of pressure from without, 
or some strong indication of public feeling running in the direc- 
tion of that change which may have been under contemplation. 
For several years this seems to have been true with regard to 
telegraphic reform. There had been proposals, it is true, but 
they did not go weighted with great authority; and there had 
been complaints, loud enough and numerous enough, in mercan- 
tile circles, but they were not sustained by any sufficient com- 
bination of force. It is certain that there ensued a considerable 
change of feeling in commercial circles after the failure of the 
attempt of the ‘United Kingdom’ Company to introduce a low 
and uniform rate of charge in telegraphy. The ‘ United King- 
dom,’ not inaptly called a consumers’ company, from the general 
support it received from large telegraphing firms, may fairly be 
considered to have expressed in its formation the general feeling 
in the mercantile world as to the desirability of a thorough 
change in the system. When the attempt failed, and especially 
when it was remembered how it had come to fail, the feeling 
found much more decided expression than before from the 
representative bodies of merchants in the three kingdoms; and 
committees were appointed by more than one chamber of com- 
merce to consider and report upon ‘ the condition of telegraphic 
‘communication, with a view to its improvement.’ 

As it is not too much to assert that the representations thus 
made have led the way to a fuller and more specific inquiry into 
the whole system than had ever been previously attempted, and 
as the action of these bodies has at length supplied the stimulus 
which we have described as necessary to secure the attention of 
the governing powers, it is only fair that we should let the 
chambers of commerce be heard on this point. A copy of the 
report presented by a committee of the Edinburgh Chamber of 
Commerce, and which was distributed throughout the commercial 
circles of the country, and a copy of the memorial addressed by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom 
to the House of Commons, are now before us; and this report and 
memorial both complain either directly or by inference : 


1st. That the rates for the transmission of messages are excessive, 
and that the existing high charges directly tend to check the growth 
of the system. 

2nd. That the charge for messages is not only much too high, but 
the work performed is in many cases very inefficiently done ; that 
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messages are delayed most vexatiously, and that they are often 
inaccurate when received. 

3rd. That not only are many large towns very inefficiently served 
with telegraphic communication, the offices provided being in many 
cases too far from the centres of trade and population, and opened 
in many cases for too short a time, but that a large number of 
towns, and even whole districts, are not provided with these facilities 
at all. 

4th. That the British telegraphic system is decidedly inferior to 
that of other countries, whilst the postal system of this country is 
immeasurably superior to that of any other country. 

5th. That, under existing circumstances, the evils of the present 
system are likely to increase rather than to diminish ; and that with 
the growing wants of the eommercial community the defects of which 
they complain will become, in all probability, more serious and 
vexatious. Further, that desirable improvements cannot be expected 
whilst the field of telegraphic enterprise is occupied with several 
independent companies, who, whilst they are all zealously striving to 
earn dividends for their respective shareholders, are more or less 


l working in antagonism to each other. 

: Having thus stated their case against the existing system, 
4 they make the following recommendation—and it is noteworthy 
y that no other recommendation seems to have been considered, 
9 and nothing else is suggested—namely : 

<4 ‘That her Majesty’s Government should assume the manage- 
d ‘ment of telegraphic communications in connection with the 
‘ ‘administration of the Post Office, and extend the lines, so that 
5 ‘they might at least include all the more important towns and 

‘ villages—such, for example, as have money-order offices.’ 
™ The memorial to the House of Commons backs this recom- 
to || mendation by a reference to the successful result of the intro- 
nd — duction of a low and uniform rate of postage, taken together 
us | With a liberal increase of postal facilities; and, after arguing 
of | that the analogy between the Post Office and the telegraphic 
he — System is sufficiently close to justify the expectation that a like 
the | Teform would produce the like results, it urgently asks the House 
of | to take the matter into its consideration, the memorialists 
ial § believing that such a plan, if adopted, would not only produce 
by — 2 few years a large surplus revenue, but would prove an 
om “aspeakable boon to the community, 
and As to the validity of the objections here brought against the 
existing system, we need not enter further than we have already 

J done. Without going so far as one competent authority, who 
a declares ‘the English system of telegraphy’ to be ‘the worst 


‘organized in the world, and much behind that of almost every 
‘European State,’ it may, we think, be taken for granted that 
in this country great improvements may be made, and that 
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considerable improvements are greatly needed. It is requisite, 
however, that we should, on the other hand, consider in detail 
theremedy suggested ; and as so much turnson the practicability of 
the improvements which, as all agree, are necessary, and especially 
on the practicability of annexing the English telegraphs to the 
English Post Office, it is of the first importance that we should 
ascertain the results in those countries where the two services 
have already been combined under one management, and where 
the plan is at present in full vigour. On this point, it is true, 
the information given by the papers we have referred to is 
meagre and vague; but additions have been made to these 
details in the discussions of the Edinburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, and we are fortunately able to supplement this infor- 
mation by the published reports of the Belgian and Swiss 
Telegraphic Administrations. 

The first telegraphic line in Belgium was constructed by 
Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstune, in 1846, between Brussels and 
Antwerp. In 1850, the Belgian Government purchased this 
line, and came to a resolution to construct a complete system of 
telegraphic lines, which should include all the principal and 
most of the smaller towns in the country. At the close of 
1865, the system had been so extended as to include within its 
working 2,000 miles of line, and 5,395 miles of wire, with 307 
telegraph offices open to the public. Of these 307 offices, 75 
were in the centres of towns and villages, and the remaining 
232 were at railway stations—the railway station office be:ng 
used jointly by the Government and the railway companies, 
after a manner which we need not stay to describe. In addition 
to these 307 offices, all of which can send and receive messages 
through the entire extent of the country, there is further 
accommodation provided, more especially for the less populated 
districts, in the shape of ‘offices of deposit,’ at which offices the 
public may pay for and deposit messages, which will then be 
sent to the nearest telegraphic office, either specially or in course 
of post. Every post office in Belgium, which is not already a 
telegraphic office, is an ‘office of deposit;’? as are likewise a 

reat number of railway stations not included in the 232 stations, 
which are telegraphic offices proper. It may fairly be said that, 
in proportion to its size and population, no country can boast of 
telegraphic facilities equal to those of Belgium ; it has no less than 
one mile of telegraphic line to each five and a half square miles of 
territory ; and, not to speak of the deposit offices, one telegraphic 
office to every 15,000 inhabitants. 

And Belgium is not only well, but cheaply served with these 
facilities. Up to December, 1862, the charge for a telegraphic 
message not exceeding twenty words was a franc and a half, or, 
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say, fifteenpence. The charge was subsequently reduced to one 
franc, or tenpence—a reduction which resulted in an increase of 
79 per cent. in the number of messages during the first year of 
the new tariff, a further increase of 34 per cent. in 1864, and a 
still further increase of 26 per cent. in the number of messages 
for the year 1865. In December, 1865, the charge was again 
reduced to half a franc, or fivepence, for an ‘ordinary’ message, 
at which it stands at present. It is worthy of remark that this 
further reduction was planned to bring the telegraph within 
reach of the poorest, and so to popularize its use; and that one 
of the last acts of the late King Leopold, whose memory is 
revered in this country as well as in his own, was to sign a decree 
giving effect to this beneficent measure. For the sum of five- 
pence, then, an ‘ordinary’ telegram may be sent from one ex- 
tremity of Belgium to the other. If the message be written on 
stamped paper, and delivered in to the nearest telegraph office, 
it will be at once sent to its destination; and if the addressee 
resides within the limits of the terminal office—the limit round 
each office being two kilometres, or a mile and a quarter—it will 


id §} bedelivered free of any further charge. Should, however, the 
of [§ sender not live near a telegraphic office, he uses the deposit 
its office; and by a combination of postal and telegraphic facilities, 
)7 & his message gets sent forward in ordinary course, if payment of 
1) — the primary charge only has been made; specially, if the sender 
ng —§ engages to defray the expense. ‘Thus, if the sender wishes his 
ng — message to go express between the deposit office and the nearest 
es, f§ telegraphic office, he can arrange to do so; and should the per- 
ion ff son to whom he is sending his message live beyond the bounds 
ges & of the terminal telegraph office, the telegram may either be sent 
her § free of further charge through the post, or specially, if the 
ted J} sender has arranged for a special messenger. 

the Besides ‘ ordinary’ messages, which form, or did form in 1865, 
1 be § 93 per cent. of the whole number of telegrams, there are others 
urse § under the Belgian system designated ‘extraordinary’ messages, 
ly @ Band for which the old tariff of tenpence for twenty words is 
se a Bcharged. ‘Extraordinary’ messages may be re-directed from 
jons, one telegraphic office to another (though not sent free of any 
that, [further charge), and so as to follow the addressee from one place 
st of Btoanother. The sender of such messages may have copies of any 
than 


me message delivered to any number of persons at a charge of 
ivepence per copy ; and he can further require, on further pay- 
ment, an exact copy of the message transmitted, together with 
a note of the hour when his message was delivered, and the 
mame of the person to whom it was delivered. Senders of 
extraordinary,’ as well as ‘ordinary’ telegrams can have their 
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messages sent by post free of charge, if they do not wish at any 
point to incur the expense of special messengers. It does not 
seem to us that senders of extraordinary messages have any 
great advantages over senders of ordinary telegrams, notwith- 
standing that the cost of the former is double that of the latter ; 
and judging from the fact that these messages form only 7 per 
cent. of the whole, the Belgian people would appear, to a great 
extent, to share this opinion. 

It is noteworthy that the administrators of the Belgian 
system give a security for both the speed at which the telegrams 
are sent, and the accuracy of their rendering. They engage to 
return to the sender the whole charge on any message when, 
through the fault of the office, it does not reach its destination, 
or when it does not reach its destination as quickly as it would 
have done if sent by post (and the course of post is expeditious 
in Belgium), or when after reaching its addressee it be found so 
incorrectly rendered as not to answer the purpose for which it 
was sent. Under such stipulations, it cannot be doubted that 
great pains will be taken to insure accuracy ; and if the number 
of claims for restitution of charge—at present one claim to every 
5,000 telegrams—be a criterion (and it may be assumed to be so 
in a great measure), it would seem that the precautions taken 
have been successful. 

It only remains to add that the financial results of the 
Belgian system are of the most gratifying kind. Not only has 
the country been vastly benefited by the introduction of a most 
excellent system of telegraphy for which the people have paid 
exceptionally low rates; but the whole cost, primary and 
secondary, of that system had, at the close of 1865, been met, 
and in addition, a considerable revenue had accrued to the State. 
From the year 1850 to the year 1864 the Telegraphic Admini- 
stration had disbursed for purchase of lines, and the construction, 
working, and maintenance of the system the sum of 5,500,000 
francs; and the administrators had received for messages 
upwards of 6,700,000 francs, thus realizing a clear profit of 
1,200,000 francs, which by this time has no doubt found its 
way back to the pockets of the Belgian taxpaver. Encouraged, 
as well they might be, by this result, and in no sense dis- 
couraged by the fact that many of their lines and several of 
their offices had not contributed anything to the gross receipts, 
the Administrators made, as we have already stated, further 
considerable concessions at the close of the year 1865, and 
announced the further reduction in the tariff in the following 
language :— 

‘Our telegraphic reform has a two-fold object. We desire to place 
this mode of communication within the reach of all classes, and to 
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make it serviceable in all the relations of life, and to increase tele- 
graphic correspondence to an extent which cannot yet be defined, but 
of which we may form some idea if we consider the effects of former 
reductions ; and at the same time we hope to find in a vast increase 
of business, spread over all the lines, and comprising those which have 
hitherto been unproductive, a profit which we could not hope to obtain 
from the existing tariff.’ 


This further effort to stimulate telegraphic correspondence 
promises, it is pleasant to add, to be crowned with complete 
success. 

The Swiss telegraphic system has also for some years been 
under the same management as the Post Office in that country. 
Here also the tariff for telegrams is uniform and irrespective of 
distance. It is higher, however, than in Belgium, owing, no 
doubt, to the greater cost of construction and maintenance of 
lines in Switzerland than in Belgium, and which cost is of 
course increased by the natural characteristics and configu- 
ration of the former country. At present a charge of one 
franc for a telegram of twenty words, with the addition of a 
quarter of a franc for every addition of ten words or part of ten 
words, secures the delivery of a telegram in any part of Switzer- 
land, and at the residence of the addressee, if within a quarter 
of a league, or three-quarters of a mile, from the terminal office, 
as well as free delivery by post when the residence happens to 
be beyond that boundary. The sender here, as in Belgium, may 
direct that his message shall be delivered by express ; the charges 
for which are, if the messenger be on foot, half a france fora 
mile and a half; if mounted, a franc for the same distance. 

The minor arrangements in Switzerland are almost identical 
with those in Belgium. There is one feature in the Swiss 
system, however, which is peculiar to Switzerland. We allude 
to sending money orders by telegraph. Under this system, 
which we need not stay to describe, money is here circulated b 
telegraph in as simple and in as satisfactory a manner as wit. 
us it is transmitted through the familiar money-order offices of 
our own Post Office. 

In one respect the Swiss system has been equally successful 
with the Belgian one; the growth of telegraphic correspondence 
has been more than proportionate to the growth of correspond- 
ence by post; and the growth of correspondence both by post 
and telegraph has been, year by year, a constantly progressive 
one. In 1855, for example, 33,936 inland telegrams circulated 
through the country, and the number of inland letters passing 
through the Swiss Post Office was about fourteen millions and a 
half, or a proportion of one telegram to every 108 letters; in 
1865, on the other hand, the number of inland telegrams had 
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risen to 364,118, and the number of inland letters to over 
twenty-five millions, giving a proportion of telegrams to letters 
of one telegram to every sixty-nine letters. Whilst, however, 
the growth of business had thus been favourable, the financial 
success of the scheme, so far as producing a direct revenue to 
the State is concerned, has not been so marked in Switzerland as 
in Belgium. At the same time, even the Swiss scheme has 
amply paid all its expenses, and, indeed, produced a trifling 
revenue; whilst the indirect results, a beneticial action on the 
Post Office, on trade and commerce, and the convenience to the 
population generally, have contributed to make it a great boon 
to the public. Moreover, it ought to be remembered that the 
tariff for telegrams is much higher—a franc against half a franc; 
= the postal rates* are somewhat lower in Switzerland than in 

elgium. 

Totaling from the greater extent of the United Kingdom, the 
greater wealth of all its parts, and the more active commercial 
relationships which knit together all its provinces, however 
distant, we should have assumed, in the absence of precise 
information to the contrary effect, that the proportion of tele- 
grams to letters in this country, which introduced the telegraph, 
and has furnished by far the greatest amount of improvements 
in its working, would at any rate, and even in spite of our 
higher rates, have been something like equal to the proportion 
shown in Belgium and Switzerland at the present day. But 
the facts are far otherwise. Whatever may be the reason, the 
telegraph is not nearly so much used in the country of its birth 
as in the countries of its adoption. Taking the Post Office and 
telegraphic returns of this country for the past four years—and 
by taking these years the business of all the telegraphic com- 
panies now in existence will be taken into account (though no 
attempt is made to distinguish the large number of messages 
which must have been counted in the returns of more than one 
company)—we arrive at the following result :— 


Year. — No. | Proportion of Telegrams to Letters. 
1862 2,676,352 593,361,580 One Telegram to 221 Letters. 
1863 3,186,724 629,478,126 197 
1864 3,924,855 665,503,126 169 
1865 | 4,662,687 | 706,057,667 


* The postal rates in Belgium are one penny for any distance under 
nineteen miles, and twopence for any greater distance. In Switzerland, 
they are one halfpenny for any distance under six miles, one penny for 
distances between six and thirty miles, and three halfpence for any 
greater distance. 
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Although, as appears from the foregoing table, there has been 
a steady increase in the amount of telegraphic business in this 
country during the four years—an increase which, though not 
more than proportionate to the multiplication of companies, 
and the spread of additional facilities, has had an effect in 
increasing the proportion of telegrams to letters—we can only 
arrive at a proper idea of the rate of progress by comparing 
the results in the United Kingdom with the results shown during 
the same period under the Belgian and Swiss systems. The 
following table gives the proportion of telegrams to letters in 
each of the three countries during the four years in question. 


Year. Belgium. | Switzerland. | United Kingdom. 
Telegrams. Letters. Telegrams. Letters. Telegrams. Letters. 
1862 1 187 1 80 1 221. 
1863 1 114 1 74 1 197 
1864 Z 88 1 70 1 169 
1865 1 73 1 69 1 151 


We have thus seen how marked has been the growth of tele- 
graphic business in Belgium and Switzerland, and how mani- 
festly successful the adaptation of telegraphic business to the 
ordinary business of the Post Office has proved in these countries. 
We have shown that in Belgium and Switzerland—countries 
which, as compared with our own, are limited in territory, 
and poor and unenterprising ,in character, and which therefore 
we should have thought, might have been quickly enough 
served by their excellent postal system—the development 
of their telegraphic system has been surprisingly rapid and 
complete ; and that owing to this development, to the regularity 
of the system, and to the low cost of transmitting messages 
through this medium, the proportion of telegrams to letters is 
much higher in these countries than it is with us. 

Now, no one will affirm that there is /ess need for a complete 
system of telegraphic communication in this country than in 
the little compact kingdoms of Switzerland and Belgium. 
On the contrary, the greater extent of the United Kingdom; 
the fact that it is made up of detached portions, some of 
which are not easily reached in course of posts even in these 
days of quick travelling; and the further fact that the people 
of all parts alike are actively engaged in business pursuits 
which give the telegraph a positive advantage that it does 
not possess elsewhere,—all these facts demonstrate a need 
for an efficient service here greater than can be shown where 
such a service is actually in full operation. There can be 
no doubt that this country has outstripped other countries 
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in the race for wealth and commercial precedence; in respect 
to our postal system, which is described as giving wings 
to our commerce, we have set an example which is being rapidly 
followed by all civilized nations: but whilst we have been 
resting, as it were, in a sense of fancied security and superiority, 
other nations have been working out problems, the solution of 
which has much to do with commercial precedence ; and it must 
be allowed that we have at length been surpassed in the extent 
of our resources for exchanging, ina sure and rapid manner, our 
thought and information. It seems to us a matter of extreme 
national importance, considering the bearing of this subject on 
our commerce, that we should find out exactly how far we are 
behind other countries in this respect. Now, we have seen that 
the Belgian and Swiss systems embrace a low and uniform 
charge for all telegraphic messages, whilst our charges are high, 
and are regulated by distance. Let us see what amount of 
accommodation, in other respects, is afforded in this country 
as compared with that afforded in Belgium and Switzer- 
land. The following table speaks for itself, and, whilst giving 
the proportion of telegraphic accommodation to territory in the 
three countries, shows the disadvantages of our own system and 
its inferiority, in point of accommodation, to that of the systems 
with which it is here compared :— 


Belgium. Switzerland. |United Kingdom. 


Miles of Telegraphic Line to 
every 100 square miles of 
territory .. .. .. .. | 173 miles. | 13), miles. | 11} miles.* 


Number of Telegraphic 
Offices to every 100,000 


6; offices. | 9¥, offices. | 5° offices.* 


It may, perhaps, be said that the statistics relating to the 
English system, at the same time that they exhibit a certain 
inferiority to the statistics of the other two countries, are not in 
themselves decisive as to the obvious want of facilities here ; and 
also that a great deal depends upon the way in which facilities 
may be distributed in Switzerland and Belgium. To this, how- 
ever, we have only to reply, that there are no such arrangements 
as duplicate and triplicate lines and offices in these countries, 
but, as follows naturally from a united management, lines 
and offices are so arranged that a sufficient accommodation is 


_* Deductions have here been made for the duplicate and triplicate 
lines, and duplicate and triplicate offices, which in this country merely 
divide the business of certain localities, without materially increasing the 
accommodation in the districts which they serve. 
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given to all parts without more than a sufficient accommoda- 
tion being given to any part of these kingdoms. ‘There is no 
need for us to say that the same cannot be asserted of the English 
system. A careful calculation has, indeed, been made as to the 
way in which our English, not to speak of Scotch and Irish, 
towns, containing a population of 2,000 persons and upwards, are 
served ; and this calculation shows clearly that while 30 per cent. 
of the whole number of places are well served with telegraphic 
facilities, 40 per cent. are indifferently served, 12 per cent. are 
badly served, and 18 per cent., with an aggregate population of 
half a million persons, are not served at all. ‘Taking, therefore, 
all these facts together, they may be held not only to prove the 
marked inferiority of our system to that in existence elsewhere, 
but they may really be said to complete the case against us in 
this direction. 

Furthermore, if we take into consideration the high price 
which is charged for the work done here—a price which is 
altogether disproportioned to the cost of providing it (for the 
total cost of constructing, maintaining, and working each mile of 
telegraphic wire can be shown to be not more, if, indeed, it is not 
less, in the United Kingdom than in Belgium, and even in 
Switzerland), together with the proved absence of facilities—we 
have quite enough to account for the state of the English system, 
which, as compared with those of Belgium and Switzerland, gives 
far less accommodation for a much higher rate of charge ; and 
we shall have quite enough evidence to show that our system 
must retard, rather than encourage, the growth of this species of 
communication, so long as it is conducted on its present narrow 
and uncertain basis. Like the postal system before postal reform, 
when there was one post office where now there are ten ; when the 
charge from post office to post office was excessive, and regulated 
by the distance letters were carried, the telegraphic system has 
now the self-same difficulties to,contend with, and is waiting, 
ripe in the opinion of many of those who are best able to judge, 
for an equally sweeping change. 

It is surely unnecessary to urge the soundness of the com- 
mercial principle, over and over again demonstrated, of the 
tendency of reduced rates to increase traffic. The experience of 
the Post Office is quite germane to our present subject. In the 
early years of electric telegraphy, the tariff was so high as to 
be absolutely prohibitory; the charges were indeed so heavy, 
that the new mode of communication, established concurrently 
with cheap postage, was reserved for those to whom price was 
no object, and was only employed in cases which demanded 
extraordinary speed as a vital necessity. So far, moreover, did 
this hold good, and such were the effects of confining the opera- 
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tions of this agency to cases of extreme haste and urgency, that 
the general public have not yet dissociated the idea of the one 
from the other; and the direct and unfortunate result has been 
to make the bulk of the people look with dread and alarm on 
the innocent and swift messenger.* Every reduction in the 
tariff has, however, brought the telegraph within the range of a 
wider circle, and, in a proportionate degree, has popularized the 
agency itself. But reducing the tariff did more than perform 
this great public service—it increased the revenue. Each 
reduction in the tariff, notably in the case of the original 
company in 1851, again in 1853, and again in the case of the 
principal companies after their contest with the ‘ United 
‘Kingdom,’ brought vastly increased business, and increased 
business brought atl receipts and enhanced profits to 
shareholders. 

Why, then, we may well ask, has not this beneficial system 
been continued, and why not carried further? The periodical 
reports of the ‘ Electric Telegraph’ Company, whilst they have 
on all occasions expressed an adverse opinion as to the policy of 
a low and uniform rate for messages, have on several occasions 
spoken of the reductions which have been made from time 
to time, as tending to produce increased revenue; that thus 
further accommodation has been given to the public, whilst at 
the same time the buoyancy of the company’s revenue has con- 
tinued unimpaired. And even when this company was engaged 
in competition with the ‘ United Kingdom’ with shilling rates, 
the directors of the ‘Electric’ Company, speaking of the 
districts served by both companies, were enabled to report to 
their proprietary that ‘the number of messages has been very 
‘ greatly increased, but the revenue to those places has not been 
‘ replaced ; that it will be ultimately replaced there can be little 
‘ doubt, but that must be a work of time.’ In this passage, we 
think, lies hid the entire secret.. The directors of this company, 
like the directors in all private and joint-stock enterprises, had 
to look primarily to one great consideration; they were elected 
by their shareholders, in the first instance, to gather the greatest 
amount of revenue possible without any undue risk; in the 
second place, to do what they could for the public interests, if 
there were any reasonable hope of the company being quickly 


* Many people feel a great reluctance to telegraph for the first time; 
while to receive a telegram is a still greater trial for many others, and 
roduces upon the receiver the same effect as when a deep black- 
eee envelope is handed in by the postman. Telegraphic companies 
have fully acknowledged all this ; and when the ‘ London District’ Com- 
any started, a proposition to throw its offices open to the public gratis 
or a certain time, in order that the agency might become more popular, 
found considerable fayour in telegraphic circles. 
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reimbursed for any outlay that might be undertaken. Acting 
in this case on some such principle, arrangements were no 
sooner practicable to return to the old high rates than the 
opportunity was seized to do so; and immediate profits were 
— to continuing a huge public benefit, though, as we 

ave already shown from their own report, the directors were 
not without hopes of the low tariff becoming ultimately remu- 
nerative. 

It is considered almost hopeless, even in telegraphic circles, 
to expect that, by any arrangement amongst themselves, the 
existing boards of management will ever be able to bring about 
a system at all analogous to that which we have been describing, 
and which works in Belgium with so much benefit to the public 
and so much profit to the State. An amalgamation of existing 
companies, which would economize resources in those districts 
now served with a surplusage of facilities, and might open the 
way to such an extension of the system as is required to make it 
conterminous with the entire kingdom, would undoubtedly be a 
step in the right direction ; but this is a step which the existing 
companies seem to have no intention of taking. It is certain, 
however, that the country cannot long be satisfied with anything 
less than this. With the growing requirements of our commerce, 
and the example of neighbouring States, it is impossible that 
the country can look with complacency on the absence of facili- 
ties which other nations possess, which they acquired so easily, 
and which they enjoy so cheaply. If we cannot have such faci- 
lities through the existing organizations, then we must procure 
them in some other way. 

It is not doubted that the amalgamation of the existing com- 
panies might be beneficial to the country, and probably lead, at 
some distant date, to a low and uniform charge for messages.. 
Nor can the companies themselves be insensible to the advan- 
tages which would result from united management. Indeed, 
this is so obvious, that amalgamation must have been brought 
about long before the present time, had the question presented 
no insuperable obstacle. Supposing, however, the barrier to be 
removed, let us see if we can calculate results. It is clear that 
the one great company would, under an amalgamated system, be 
able to work at a greatly decreased outlay ; and it is equally 
certain that it might be more possible than it seems to be now, 
to secure an extension of telegraphic facilities, either by the ex- 
tension of wires into districts not previously visited by the tele- 
graph, or by adopting some plan to serve the suburban districts 
of our largest towns. The result would certainly be a vastly 
increased business; and seeing that the cost of telegraphic 
operations has year by year fallen with increased business, and 
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is even now rapidly falling to an average of a shilling per message, 
it is clear that the new company would be, almost at once and 
in one sense, in a position to lower its tariff. There can be no 
doubt that the public would have a right to expect this reduc- 
tion ; but they would require to look with a jealous eye lest they 
lost this advantage—an advantage which makes amalgamation, 
in the public view, almost alone desirable. Amalgamation, 
amongst things implied in such a settlement, must mean the’ 
taking over of an enormous capital which has been sunk in 
divided, and in many cases unremunerative enterprises; and 
the dividends on this aggregate capital might, for many years 
at any rate absorb the lion’s share of the expenses saved from 
a more economical style of working. Then with regard to the 
extensions required to make the uniform system co-extensive 
with the population. These extensions would of necessity 
entail a considerable outlay ; and it is more than questionable 
whether they would be undertaken any more than they are 
at present, unless their remunerative nature were guaranteed, 
and an equally clamorous proprietary were convinced of their 
absolute safety as business speculations. It is true that if 
an amalgamation could be brought about, it would require the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament ; and that the legislature could 
here exert its power, and fix a maximum rate of dividend, as well 
as a maximum tariff ; it could also arrange that the revenue left, 
after paying the dividend, should be applied to providing capital 
for the extension of the lines in new districts. But it requires 
no great amount of foresight to see that these conditions, which 
may be assumed to be almost indispensable to an act of amalga- 
mation, or, in other words, to the creation of a monopoly, must 
have a direct deterrent effect upon the principal and only reall 
prosperous company in the kingdom, and, indeed, that they 
form a sufficient reason, were there none other, for its present 
independent action. 

The commercial world may fairly be excused if it looks upon 
this matter in a different light from the proprietary of joint- 
stock companies, and if it bases its demands on higher and 
more national principles than those which obtain among private 
boards of management. Convinced that there is now scarcely 
an available alternative left, commercial representatives have 
asked, and continue to ask, the more direct intervention of 
Government, and say that for the legislature to assume the 
entire control and management of telegraphic communications 
in the same way that they already control the slower method of 
communication by post, is now the only way out of the diffi- 
culties created by its past action in the matter, and the excep- 
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tional arrangements made in this country for carrying on this 
business. Private enterprise, which has always, and very pro- 
perly so, been allowed great latitude in this country—and which, 
with regard to the telegraph, may almost be said to have been 
left uncontrolled from the first—has now, it is affirmed, been 
fully tried, and has been found wanting; and that now the 
opportunity presents itself for the Government to repair the 
omissions of the past, by taking the telegraph into its own 
hands, and establishing on a firm and broad basis an economical 
and systematic service. ‘I must confess,’ says a member of the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce, who has taken a leading 
part in the agitation of this question, ‘ that the more I look into 
‘the subject, the more convinced I am that our only hope of 
‘ obtaining a complete and cheap system of telegraphy is in the 
‘ Government assuming its management.’ 

There cannot be much need to dwell upon the political policy 
and expediency of a course which is justified at once, did it need 
any justification, by the mere mention of a precedent. No 
single argument which could be advanced as a justification of 
the action of Government in retaining in its own hands the 
postal business of the country, would be out of place in the way 
of urging the policy and the propriety of adopting the same 
course as regards our telegraphic business. If correspondence by 
post is a matter which ought not to be left to private and 
irresponsible hands, surely the same argument will apply with 
equal, if not with greater force to correspondence by telegrams; 
and if it be necessary to protect closed letters, so that the public 
may have all the safeguards of the State as to security and con- 
fidence, it is plainly equally necessary, if not more so, that those 
safeguards should be extended to open telegrams. 

Let it be admitted that to deal with the telegraphic service of 
the country is, equally with the postal system, a function of 
Government, and that by a transference of the former business 
to the Government invaluable advantages will be secured and as- 
sured, not only to the commercial world, but to the State itself ;— 


“ we come, then, to the further and equally important considera- 


tions as to how this business must be carried on, and to the 
nature of the proposals which have been, or will be, made on 
this head. On all hands the question is narrowed to one point— 
namely, that if the Government is to take up the scheme at all, 
it must work it by means of the already existing machinery of 
the Post Office. In the fact that all opinion worth considering 
converges to this one point, we have the clearest indication, not 
only of the want that is felt, but of the universality of the 
remedy; and we scarcely need add that we are much nearer 
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obtaining the remedy when all are pointing in the same direc- 
tion for it than when, as is too common, all is distraction from 
the remedy being sought in many different directions. It is 
not at all difficult to account for the unanimity which prevails 
on this one point. If Government must take over the concerns 
of existing telegraphic companies, it must pay a fair price for 
them; and this money, whilst it need not form any obstacle 
to the Government assuming the responsibility, will be a con- 
siderable charge on the revenue. Then the country will not 
unreasonably look to be better supplied with facilities, and to 
be supplied with them at a cheaper rate than heretofore. 
Now, all these considerations and stipulations, indispensable to 
any such plan, will make a great demand upon the economy 
and resources of the Government; and were it not for its Post 
Office organization which, hic et ubique, extends throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and which is of such a nature 
that other processes, especially those of a cognate character, can 
easily be engrafted upon it—and indeed, as in this case, unless 
the further process be made to subserve Post Office purposes— 
the Government would be perfectly justified in shrinking from 
the task. The Post Office organization, in fact, alone makes it 
possible for Government now to interfere; it possesses in this 
existing machinery just those facilities which are most needed 
to promote the maximum amount of public convenience at a 
minimum cost; and it is not too much to say that the same 
cannot be asserted either of any other public or private estab- 
lishment. With its thousands of offices in every part of the 
country, of a size proportioned to its requirements, and with its 
tens of thousands of servants—one half of whom, we may fairly 
assume, are not fully occupied with their postal duties,—and 
with a gigantic establishment in the metropolis which holds a 
wonderful check and powerful sway over the entire extent of 
the system, no wonder that the Post Office should have occurred 
to all who have spoken and written on telegraphic reform. 

The sum for which the interests of the existing telegraph 
companies may be bought, has been made the subject of several 
computations, varying from two to three millions sterling ; but 
taking the medium amount, for the sake of argument, which 
will represent an annual charge of about £80,000, and estimating 
from the earnings of the existing companies, the economy of 
one system of lines, offices, and staff, worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office, against the duplicate and triplicate workings 
and staffs of existing companies, it is not too much to say that 
the system would not only pay from the commencement, but 
that ten or twelve years would see the Government in posses- 
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sion of a gigantic network of telegraphic lines, unfettered by 
debt, and beginning to realize, from their more and more 
extended use, an ever-increasing profit to the State. We have 
then, these facts, three of them beyond dispute, and the other 
quite capable of proof, to assist us in the consideration of what 
remains to be said : (1) the Government would need to work the 
telegraph system economically ; (2) it would be able to work 
economically through the medium of the Post Office; (3) the 
combination must soon pay the primary cost, and ultimately the 
plan would yield a large revenue ; and (4), the revenue, instead of 
paying dividends to a joint-stock company, would go to lighten 
the burdens of the country, finding its way back to the pockets 
of the customer. 

It is now no secret that a plan has actually been drafted, for 
working the telegraph in conjunction with the Post Office. Before 
we attempt to describe such features of that plan as have been 
allowed to transpire, and which we have been able to ascertain 
by dint of persevering inquiry, let us refer for a moment to 
previous adaptation of other business to the normal work of the 
Post Office, and by trying to ascertain the result of these adap- 
tations, see if we can form a fair conception of the bearing of 
these further measures on the Post Office itself. It is not by 
any means to be desired that reform in one direction should be 
bought at the expense of confusion and loss in our admirable 
postal arrangements; but if it be possible to show that both 
services may gain by the proposed combination, any proof we 
may produce will be a cogent reason why that combination 
should be hastened. In one sense, the results which have 
followed the assimilation of the two systems in Belgium and 
Switzerland are pertinent enough ; and there is every encourage- 
ment in the fact, admitted on all hands, that the Post Office has 
increased in efficiency in both countries. But we have had an ex- 
perience of adifferentkind. Of late years the Post Office has grafted 
on its original stock the book-post, the pattern-post, the savings’ 
bank system, a government annuity and insurance scheme ; and 
with this result, amongst others, that the oft-repeated objections 
that the Post Office was taking too much upon itself, that the 
accumulation would weigh it down, and that its normal business 
of letter-carrying would suffer, have been shown, with an over- 
whelming amount of evidence, to be perfectly and entirely 
groundless. Not only has the Post Office Savings’ Bank 
scheme far exceeded in its proportions anything of which the 
public at first conjectured, but the pecu/iar business of the Post 
Office has increased far more rapidly since the introduction of 
the savings’ bank scheme than it ever did before. The number 
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of letters passing through the post has, since 1861, increased 
by 127 millions; the book-post and pattern-post packages have 
increased in an equal proportion ; registered letters have within 
the same period increased 50 per cent.; and the gross amount 
of money orders paid has risen from £13,800,000 to over 
£18,000,000 annually. 

It would obviously be difficult to say whether the country 
regards the work done by the Post Office to be as efficiently 
done as heretofore ; but if the amount of complaints which 
reaches the public ear on the one hand, and the eulogies 
bestowed by the press of late years on the other, be any fair 
criterion, then clearly that efficiency has not diminished, if, 
indeed, it be not increased. It is, moreover, an undoubted 
fact that these extensions of the service which the Post Office 
renders to the public have of necessity operated in a beneficial 
manner on that part of its staff whose efficiency is most liable 
to be questioned, and of whose general qualifications there 
has been the most complaint. These comaiialatin it is found, 
seldom extend. to officers who are entirely engaged in the 
service of the Post Office. There is no reason to suppose that 
the permanent employés of the Post Office are an inferior 
class of men to those in mercantile houses or connected with 
great joint-stock concerns. But while this is so, it is undoubtedly 
true that, from proper motives of economy of management the 
Post Office is obliged to intrust duties in certain localities to 
less efficient persons, simply because it has not enough employ- 
ment to give them to occupy their whole time. Every exten- 
sion of their duties, however, as in the case of the savings’ 
bank scheme, and as it must be in the case of a combination of 
the telegraph and Post Office, tends to increase the work in these 
localities; and increasing the work necessarily implies more 
payment, and more payment means a greater choice of intelli- 

nt and efficient persons to do the amount of work required, 
whether that work be in connection with the older or the newer 
duties of the Post Office. Now, it is almost universally known 
that the principal and primary work of the Post Office in most of 
our towns, whether large or small, or that work which engages 
the whole working staff, is accomplished during the earlier part 
of the day in receiving mails, and again in the evening in despatch- 
ing mails ; such arrangements, inevitable in our postal system, 
leave available a most valuable interval of time, during which 
any extra service which it may be considered desirable to 
associate with postal work may be performed. Fortunately, it 
seems to us, it happens that this comparatively unoccupied 
period is just that when telegraphic communications most press. 
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The public know, thatif they should defer sending their messages 
till after the ordinary commercial business hours, they would, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty, be equally well served by the post. 
Thus the arrangements of the one service may be admirably 
made to fit into those of the other; and in this way it is quite 
easy to show that additional employment already given, or 
which may be given, far from operating prejudicially on the 
principal interests of the Post Office, has reacted, and it is fair 
to suppose will, if judiciously regulated, continue to react, 
favourably on all. 

It seems that the Post Office authorities have, in deference 
to oft-repeated representations made to Government, instituted 
a close and painstaking inquiry into the entire question of tele- 
graphic communications; into the need of reform, the means 
of obtaining it, the working of the Continental systems of 
telegraphy, and as to the practicability and expediency of the 
Government undertaking the service in this country. The sub- 
ject would seem to have occupied the attention of the late 
Government in a prominent manner; and Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, the late Postmaster-General—one of the most enter- 
prising of the many noblemen who have held that post, and 
of whom it is but the barest justice to say that he seems to 
have lent all his energies to bring about the brilliant measures 
of Mr. Gladstone, now so prominent and useful a part of the Post 
Office operations—directed that the inquiry should be proceeded 
with ; and the result seems to be that the practicability of in- 
stituting such a system here as has been found to work with 
advantage in other countries has been placed beyond a doubt; 
and not only so, but the Post Office authorities, exhibiting a 
spirit in striking contrast to their predecessors in past years, 
and to that pervading many Government departments even more 
recently, have declared themselves willing to undertake addi- 
tional service for the public, should the executive direct that 
this service must be performed on the responsibility and with 
the safeguards of the State. A description of so many of the 
features of the plan proposed by the Post Office as have been 
allowed to transpire will bring this article to a conclusion. 

In brief, the English scheme is believed to be based in most 
of its principal features on the plan already described to the 
reader as in full and most satisfactory working in Belgium. Like 
the Belgian and Swiss systems, it will offer a combination of 
telegraphic and postal facilities of an unique and most valuable 
kind. At the same time, and whilst there is much in common 
between the two systems just mentioned and the one proposed, 
there are in the latter other features of detail incident on the 
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nature and peculiarities of our own country; and there are 
increased facilities, rendered available, and perhaps for the 
first time possible, by the superior organization of our own Post 
Office. br course, the establishment of such a plan means 
much more in this country than it would mean B severe ; it 
means the reconstruction of what is even now a gigantic and 
over-weighted system ; the tearing up, as it were, of old land- 
marks, and the construction of new ones; and, whereas in other 
countries there were no obstacles of the kind, with us, interests 
of all sorts, whose name is legion, will require to be consulted. 
If, however, the Government will undertake the task, herculean 
as it seems, there.can be no doubt it will soon be accomplished ; 
and the public, knowing well how desirable a change is, will be 
tient until it is fairly realized, and grateful enough to 
nd the transformation brought about. 

The existing companies are believed to be not at all unwilling 
to entertain proposals towards this object, and they will, we 
imagine, offer no obstacles which cannot be surmounted by a 
fair and frank arbitrament concerning vested rights. It is clear, 
indeed, that, so far as some of the companies are concerned, 
there are many reasons why they should zealously aid the pro- 
ject. A separate system of telegraphic lines for railway purposes, 
and an abandonment of commercial business on the part of those 
railway companies which now conduct a trifling and intermittent 
amount of this business ought by all means to be insisted upon ; 
and this reform, desirable to railway managers and the com- 
mercial world alike, will present no insuperable obstacle, though 
the variety of the arrangements under which the different 
railway companies now transact telegraphic operations may 
increase the difficulties of a settlement. It would be easy, we 
should imagine, for the railway companies to assist the Govern- 
ment very materially by taking over for their exclusive use, 
either to rent or purchase, whichever may be decided upon, much 
of the surplus wire running along their respective systems, when, 
mutatis mutandis, existing wires have been re-arranged and 
redistributed on what we may call postal principles. And 
the same may be said of instruments. It is greatly to be desired 
that, under the proposed system, the automatic or self-recording 
instrument should be largely used; and if so—for we have no 
information on this point—the needle instrument, than which 
none is better adapted for the exigences of railway service, will 
be largely available for railway use. But these considerations 
may well be left to a further stage in the development of the 
great and promising scheme, which, we feel assured, they can 
neither hinder nor delay. 
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Meanwhile, the difficulties which may beset the introduction 
of this scheme, like the difficulties which have beset every 
measure of reform worth having, must greatly enhance the 
value of the changes in the estimation of the public; and the 
improvements which will result will in like manner be 
cherished in proportion to the amount of the difficulties which 
have been surmounted in their attainment. Among these 
changes-and improvements, which may, we believe, be looked 
for, and which will follow as the result of this important 
measure, there will be— 

Firstly, a large extension of the field of telegraphic operations. 
The contemplated reform will bring the telegraphic system into 
direct contact with all the great centres of population, and will, 
in the first instance, and according to our information, include 
every post town in the United Kingdom, and every other town 
having a population of 2,000 persons and upwards. Besides 
this, we shall have a gradual absorption of other places, not 
included in the primary arrangements, till every money-order 
office and post-office savings’ bank in the kingdom is connected 
in a network of telegraphic lines. Further, the arrangements 
under this head will likewise include the establishment. of 
‘deposit offices’ on the Belgian plan, at every post office which 
is not a telegraphic office proper, at which offices messages can 
be deposited and paid for, and from which offices telegrams may 
be sent to the nearest telegraphic offices, at the option of the 
sender, either by express, or in the ordinary course of post. 

Secondly, a large extension of facilities in the principal towns of 
the country already supplied with the telegraph. In London, for 
example, it is contemplated to form central telegraphic offices in 
each of the ten postal districts, and to open subordinate offices 
at each receiving-house in those districts. With regard to such 
towns as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, Leeds, Bristol, &c., the same general arrange- 
ments will be made to serve the important districts and numerous 
outlying suburbs of these towns, by making the principal sorting 
offices and receiving-houses in these districts into offices for the 
receipt and transmission of telegrams. Over and above all this, 
however, the plan will permit the pillar letter-boxes in our towns 
to be used for the deposit of messages ; and arrangements will be 
made to secure the transmission of these messages as soon as 
they have been collected and received at the head office of the 
district in which the pillar letter-boxes are situated. In con- 
nection with these arrangements, it is further contemplated to 
require payment for messages to be made in stamps, or the 
messages to be written on stamped paper, as in Belgium ; and in 
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this way the sender will enjoy telegraphic facilities to the utmost 
at a mere modicum of trouble to himself. 

Thirdly, the plan will not only extend the field of telegraphic 
operations, but it is designed to extend the hours during which 
these operations may be carried on. In many cases, five, six, and 
eight hours will be gained to the public in those towns already 
supplied with facilities; and these superior facilities will be 
furnished for the first time to 18 per cent. of all the towns in 
the United Kingdom with a population of 2,000 persons and 
upwards. Connected with saving of time, we may note that 
arrangements will be made, on the Belgian and Swiss plan, for 
the registration and redirection of telegrams, and for the delivery 
of copies of the same telegram, at a cheap rate, to any number 
of persons residing in the same locality. 

ourthly, facilities will be given for the transmission of money 
orders by telegraph; and 

Fifthly, and most important of all, the scheme is confidently 
asserted to include the establishment of a low and uniform tariff for 
messages, irrespective of distance. That tariff will, we understand, 
not exceed one shilling for a message of twenty words; and in 
these twenty words the names and addresses of the senders and 
receivers of messages will not be counted as at present. The 
charge of one shilling will include free delivery by special 
messenger at any place within the post-office delivery of the 
terminal office when that office is a ‘post town,’ or within the 
radius of a mile in the case of any other telegraphic office. In 
the event of the addressee living beyond these bounds, messages 
will be sent, either by special messenger at a charge of sixpence 
per double mile, or by first post, free of any other than the 
original charge. 

onnected with the subject of the tariff for messages, it may 
here be remarked that a shilling is named as the maximum tariff 
for an ordinary message ; how much lower it will be possible to 
go, time and experience can alone demonstrate. As a proper 
precautionary measure, a shilling tariff has been adopted in the 
first instance ; and no doubt is entertained by those best able to 
judge of this reduced and uniform rate amply remunerating 
the State. It will clearly be the first duty of the Government 
so to arrange the scheme, that from the commencement there 
shall be no possibility of loss; but it is no slight consideration to 
remember that further reductions may at any time be expected, 
when in the course of years the revenue accruing from the 
growth of telegraphic communication shall have repaid the 
original outlay. Such a consideration as this is a most impor- 
tant element in the question of Government undertaking a 
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business of this description; and wrapped up in this consider- 
ation is the token and earnest of complete success. That success 
cannot mean the enriching of a certain number of share or 
bondholders. The accommodation which such a system will 
afford must be universally felt; and the financial success to 
which it may attain must be universally felt also. A mer- 
chant will under this scheme not only have increased service 
rendered at a lower cost to himself, but at the same time the 
profits which his custom will assist in making, must ultimately 
find their way back to him either in the shape of a reduced 
charge, or by easing him, as a taxpayer, of some other burden. 
But this is not by any means all that is involved in a successful 
State telegraphic service. Like the Post Office operations, an 
efficient service will not merely bring a revenue of its own 
to swell the amount on the credit side of the State account, 
but it must, by still further opening out the resources of our 
trade and commerce, largely operate in the production of 
the general revenue, and to that extent must ease the country 
of its taxation. 

Such, then, are some of the principal details of this most use- 
ful and promising scheme for combining postal and telegraphic 
operations in this country; and such are a few—and we must 
add, a small part—of the considerations which make this scheme 
one of weighty import, and one which the country cannot afford 
to neglect. Opportunities must, as a matter of course, be given 
for the freest discussion as to its merits and demerits; and 
nothing can be of more advantage to the scheme than that it 
should undergo the criticism to which in this country and in the 
present day all such proposals are uniformly subjected. It is te 
be hoped that this opportunity will be quickly afforded; and as 
nothing can in this case be gained by delaying the consideration 
of it, but on the other hand much may be lost, let the country, 
—the parliament, press, and people—say whether such a scheme 
is wanted ; and if so, whether this plan will meet the case. Itis 
impossible, we imagine, that any doubt should now be felt on 
the first head ; it is very unlikely that any fear will then exist 
on the second. 

Finally, it seems to us that there cannot be two opinions as 
to the benefits which would accrue to the country from the tele- 
graphic system being under one management; there can scarcely 
be two opinions that the same or a similar management which 
suffices for, and admittedly most ably controls, the postal com- 
munications of the country might also suffice to control the 
telegraphic communications of the country, which are, indeed, 
nothing but quickened correspondence. That such iii 
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under the responsible Government of the day, liable to the 
scrutiny of a vigilant Parliament, at all times and notoriously 
subject to public opinion, would be preferable to one controlled 
by the discretion of an independent board of commercial men— 
not to speak of several boards acting antagonistically, it may be, 
to each other, which public opinion cannot effectually grapple 
with, and whose main object is professedly to raise a dividend for 
a proprietary—seems to us such a thing of course as to be almost 
beyond argument. The great question as to whether the Govern- 
ment will undertake this additional business, and the trouble, 
risk, and responsibility connected with it, is the only one which 
admits of any doubt, and which we need consider here. The 
answer to the question, if it does not rest altogether with the 
public, may be greatly influenced by the amount of public 

ressure which it is possible to bring to bear upon the executive. 
Tt is well known that the late Government, or at any rate some 
of its principal authorities on such points, were more or less 
committed to the principle; the leading commercial men in 
the country, represented by the principal and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce in the three kingdoms, have unani- 
mously advocated and supported it on several occasions; some 
of the existing companies, whose annual balance-sheets have, 
from a variety of causes, scarcely ever shown a healthy appear- 
ance would welcome it; and the rest, seeking, of course, a full 
and equitable adjustment in respect to their rights and stock, 
are by no means averse to it. The Post Office, moreover, not 
unwilling, as it may have been in former years, to throw 
open its gigantic and truly ubiquitous machinery of operations, 
and proposing, as we have shown, to supplement the system by 
all the vast resources now within its power, has decided not only 
that the scheme may be worked with profit to the State and with 
unexampled facilities to the public, but the authorities have 
shown, if our information be correct, a praiseworthy readiness 
to undertake this additional business if it be considered neces- 
sary that they should do so. And if anything were needed to 
show the promise which the whole scheme bears on the face of 
it, we have only to point to the recent adaptation of savings’ 
bank business to post-office operations, and the remarkable 
success which has followed, in every sense of the word, this bene- 
ficent piece of legislation. It is no small matter to find that, 
stimulated no doubt by this success, the same hands which laid 
the foundation of the one adaptation are, or have been, diligently 
at work at this further and still more important adaptation ; 
and it is clear .that any scheme which goes to the country 
weighted with the approval of authorities, who require to look 
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at any matter in all its bearings, and who are cautious almost to 
a proverb, goes with an authority, per se, which the country 
cannot afford to lightly disregard. May our legislators re- 
member—Bis dat, qui cito dat ! 


Art. VIII. —Zcelesiastical History of England, from the Opening 
of the Long Parliament to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. By 
Joun Sroueutron. 2 vols. London: Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 


Kine James, on his royal progress to London, was the guest of 
Sir Oliver Cromwell, of Hinchingbrook; and Stow thus chronicles 
the entertainment which he received: ‘The 27th of Aprill the 
‘ King remooved from Burleigh towards Hinchingbrooke, to Sir 
‘ Oliver Cromwell’s; and about some halfe mile before he came 
‘there, his Majestie was met by the Bayliffe of Huntington, 
‘who reade to him a long oration, and there delivered him the 
‘ sword, which his Highnesse gave to the Earle of Southampton 
‘ to beare before him to Maister Oliver Cromwell’s house, where 
‘ his Highnesse and his followers, with all commers, had such 
‘ entertainment as not the like in any place before; there was 
‘such plentie and varietie of meates, and diversities of wines, 
‘and the sellars open at any man’s pleasure. There attended 
‘ also at Maister Oliver Cromwell’s the heads of the Universitie 
‘ of Cambridge, all clad in scarlet gowns and corner caps, who, 
‘ having presence of his Majestie, there was reade a learned and 
‘eloquent oration in Latine, welcoming his Majestie, as also 
‘intreating the confirmation of their priviledges, which his 
‘ Highnesse most willingly granted. Maister Cromwell pre- 
‘sented his Majestie with many rich and acceptable gifts, as a 
‘very great and faire-wrought standing cup of golde, goodly 
‘ horses, deep-mouthed hounds, divers hawkes of excellent wing, 
‘and at the remoove gave fifty pounds among his Majestie’s 
officers.’ 

It is probable that this was not the first conjunction of the 
Stuart and Cromwell stars. Genealogists say that the descent 
of Elizabeth Stewart, the mother of Oliver the Protector, from 
the royal family of Scotland can be fairly proved. But, be that 
as it may, this conjuncture is the first that is significant for us. 
This Master Oliver Cromwell of the chronicle, known as Sir 
Oliver in Parliamentary history, was the uncle of the future 
Protector of the Commonwealth of England. The young 
Oliver was at this time just four years old, and on such an occa- 
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sion would probably visit the family mansion to see the splendid 
sight. Did King ji ames, who misliked ‘men addicted to great 
‘ actions,’ as he said of Raleigh, on his royal progress to take 
possession of the throne of England, look upon the lad who 
was the destined leader in the greatest ‘action,’ the record of 
which is written in our country’s history? At any rate, Oliver 
looked on him. 

This progress of King James to occupy the throne which the 
grim Tudor lioness had left vacant, is the real beginning of that 
great Revolution whose ecclesiastical aspects and interests are 
the theme of the two studious and deeply interesting volumes 
which we propose to pass under review. King James had no sooner 
settled himself in the kingdom than he summoned the Hampton 
Court Conference. Puritanism there stated its plea fairly before 
the world ; the King and the leaders of the Anglican Church 
placed themselves in sharp and vehement antagonism to the 
movement, and the party took definite shape and purpose, which 
was destined, under Cromwell’s guidance, to conduct the 
grandest struggle against tyranny in State and Church which 
the world has ever witnessed, and to win, at sore cost to itself 
and to England, a glorious and yet sad success. 

From the date of the accession of James the First, the 
Puritans appear on the stage of English history as a powerful 
party, having political as well as spiritual convictions and aims; 
though it must always be remembered that the spirit was wider 
than the party, and during the great struggle gave a strong 
tinge to many both in the royal and episcopal ranks, who would 
have disowned the name, and disclaimed the objects which the 
party, as a party, pursued. The party itself, or rather the spirit 
out of which it sprang, was coeval with the Reformation. It 
grew inevitably out of the modus operandi in the Reformation of 
the English Church. Whatever influences may have been at 
work in the background of the national life—and they were 
manifold and powerful; whatever might have been the form 
which the movement would have assumed, had the Government 
waited on the popular will—and some form of reformation was 
inevitable ; there can be no doubt that in its visible shape in 
England it had less to do with the free thought and conscience 
of the people than in other reformed European states. The 
English Reformation had no Luther. It was not forced on the 
ruling powers by the awakened intelligence and conscience of 
the masses ; rather it was taken in hand by the ruling powers, 
and to some extent ordained for a people but partially prepared 
to welcome it—a people which had never been stirred and shaken 
to the depths by a hand as rough and strong as that of Luther, 
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who made every German peasant, not a spectator only, but an 
assessor, in the Lord’s controversy against Rome. The Refor- 
mation in England was a national movement in a very high 
sense, inasmuch as the acknowledged heads of the nation had 
charge of it. But it was not moulded into form by that which 
was most spiritual in the community, rather by that which was 
most worldly ; though the animating spirit which inspired the 
whole was in full fellowship with all that was most spiritual in 
the German protest against the doctrine and system of the 
Roman Church. But the form was determined for the nation 
by its rulers, and, as was to be expected, with a large admixture 
of politic motives and aims. 

There was a certain grandeur, no doubt, in the spectacle thus 
presented—a nation acting according to the forms of its ancient 
constitution, and under its recognised heads, reforming its 
religious estate. There was a unity, too, in the form of the 
English Reformation, arising from the fact to which we have 
just referred, which presents a strange contrast to the many 
political and worldly elements which tainted its spirit, and 
against which as a protest Puritanism inevitably arose. As 
with all great English movements, not excepting, as we shall 
see, the great Revolutionary struggle, whose course it is our 
present concern to trace, a strong Conservative force was at 
work, tempering and restraining the enthusiasm which drew its 
inspiration from the ideal sphere. Like all our other great 
settlements, it was distinctly a compromise ; of such sort as, it 
was hoped, would allow parties of very various ideas and aspira- 
tions to live together and work together in some tolerable peace. 
The characteristic feature of English politics, secular and 
spiritual, is ‘settlement’ rather than ‘finality.’ A settlement 
which will last for some fair time, and be the basis of common 
action, is all at which the English political instinct aims. It is 
content to hand down the question of a new settlement on a 
broader basis, to be determined by the conflicts of the great parties 
whose keen rivalries in all ages have been the chief means of 
developing our free political life. No settlement was ever made 
in England which did not give birth to parties whose contention 
would in time necessitate a settlement more comprehensive. It 
is a method which, though it may lack ideal form and complete- 
ness, and never, like French revolutions, tempts us to proclaim 
a millenium, has yet its own dignity and nobleness. It secures 
that the development of the public liberties shall be by firm and 
moderate steps of progress; and in a large measure it remits to 
each generation the conduct of its own political action, with all 
the burden and peril involved in it, and all the culture which it 
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never fails to afford. The Reformation was a characteristically 
English settlement, and it at once called into being a party whose 
sacred mission it was to secure a broader, a more comprehen- 
sive, a more liberal settlement in time. 

The broad feature of the Reformation was the assertion, not of 
the right simply, but of the power of man as man to read with 
an understanding heart the Word of God for himself. It was 
the solemn recognition of the guidance of the Lord, by His 
Word and by His Spirit, as the sole and sufficient authority for 
man in the conduct of his social and spiritual life ; while it as 
solemnly renounced the kind of guidance which during the 
middle age had been offered by the Roman Church, whose foul 
corruption and tyranny all free hearts in Europe had learnt to 
loathe, and which German hearts found courage openly to defy. 
This was the theory of the Reformation—the Lord Christ the 
only authoritative teacher and guide of men. Nothing can be 
more partial and misleading than the sentence which one often 
meets with in popular writings, and to which M. Guizot has 
lent the sanction of his great name, that ‘the King had suc- 
‘ ceeded to the Pope’ in the Anglican system. With the King 
something else more mighty than the King had been enthroned. 
Behind the King, behind the established system, there was in all 
Protestant Churches the confessed authority of the Word of 
God, which was in the hands of the poorest of the people. 
This changed the situation entirely. The new system of things 
recognised an authority in the guidance and government of 
human life, which set men free to inquire—nay, made it their 
solemn duty to inquire—what was the mind of God concerning 
it as declared in His written Word? That mimd, thus declared, 
is broader than any human system of thought can comprehend. 
The wisest settlement of the foundations of human society which 
man could make on this basis would still leave room for godly 
Nonconformity. How much more a settlement which avowedly 
was largely built on worldly policies, the aim of which was 
to effect a mighty spiritual revolution with as little shock as 
possible to the habits and interests of the community. 

From the first it was inevitable that men who cared to search 
earnestly the Word of God should groan over the political 
settlement of the Church, as a dishonour to the Lord, and a 
contempt of the laws of the kingdom which He had revealed. 
Many, too, disposed to accept the settlement as on the whole 
the best thing for the nation, could not resign at once their new 
found liberty of judgment, and ‘scrupled’ at this or that in 
the Anglican system; maintaining thus a quiet undertone of 
free thought and free action within its pale. During the 
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reign of Elizabeth, this tendency to ‘scruples’ and ‘separation’ 
had been fermenting, often fiercely, in the heart of all that was 
most powerful and vital in the community. The tincture touched 
deeply such men as Raleigh, Walsingham, Leicester, and Essex ; 
indeed, hardly any of the leading statesmen of the queen were 
wholly free from it, while it ran as a pure and stimulating 
energy through all the higher political and literary activity of 
that splendid and glorious reign. But during Elizabeth’s lifetime 
Puritanism was a spirit abroad in the air and in the souls of 
men, rather than the formal creed of a great party, though its 
influence was constantly enlarging its sphere. It was not, 
perhaps, till the accession of King James that it was fairly 
organized, and began to exercise a very powerful influence 
on the conduct of public affairs. 

The key to this state of things is to be found neither in the 
weakness of Puritan conviction under Elizabeth, nor in the 
strength of the hand with which she crushed down all nascent 
political or spiritual independence. It is to be sought rather in 
the political conditions of the time, at which we must glance 
for a moment, since a true comprehension of the broader political 
interests and movements of an age is essential to the understand- 
ing of its ecclesiastical history. The age of Elizabeth had other 
and yet sterner work on hand than winning its liberties—it had 
to defend its life. During her reign the dynastic question was 
supreme. The maintenance of Elizabeth’s right as queen against 
the combination of the Catholic powers, was the grand concern 
of every Protestant, and of not a few Catholic Englishmen ; and 
it cast domestic questions comparatively into the shade. Weare 
hardly in a position to estimate the desperate character of the 
struggle in which this little country, with its 4,000,000 of 
inhabitants, maintained its independence against the confedera- 
tion of the Continental powers. It is difficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the number of Catholics in England 
during Elizabeth’s reign. One leading authority gives two-thirds 
of the population to the Catholics; another, yet higher, gives one- 
third. But the materials for judgment are so scanty and untrust- 
worthy, that a shrewd guess is all that is possible. But, taking 
the lowest estimate, the odds were tremendous. Philip’s Euro- 
pean dominions contained double the population of England 
and France together; and the command of the seas, especially 
after the acquisition of Portugal, in 1580, was supposed to be 
absolutely in his hands. At the same time, the demoralization 
of France under the last kings of the house of Valois, which 
closed its base career in 1589, forbad any hope of a counterpoise 
to the predominance of Spain through the action of any Catholic 
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wer. During former reigns, the keen rivalries of France and 

pain had enabled England to maintain a position of strength 
and dignity, as she was able not seldom to hold the balance 
between the contending powers. But England, under Elizabeth, 
was absolutely alone among the great powers of Europe; her 
chief stroke of policy was to keep open in the Low Countries 
the ulcer of rebellion, which was draining away all the strength 
of Philip’s plethoric and cumbersome empire. But at the time 
it looked strong enough and sound enough to all whose eyes 
were less keen than Raleigh’s; and Englishmen of all parties, 
except the Papal (we distinguish Papal from Catholic—the fleet 
of England was commanded by a Catholic), felt it to be a 
matter of primal moment that there should be no mutiny, nor 
even the appearance of mutiny, in the English camp. 

The Papal bull, depriving Elizabeth of her crown, and 
releasing her subjects from their allegiance, which was nailed 
to the gates of the Bishop of London’s palace, after the suppres- 
sion of the desperate Catholic insurrection of 1569, marked out 
the first duty of Englishmen, to be fulfilled at any cost. The 
intense hatred of Spain, engendered by her insolent pretensions, 
and by the tales of horrible enormities of cruelty and lust which 
English adventurers brought home with them from beyond the 
Atlantic, gave immense power to Elizabeth’s government, as 
against domestic discontent; and it continued to tincture the 
convictions and sympathies of Englishmen, as we shall see, even 
to the Commonwealth days, and beyond. This godly hatred of 
the Spaniard by Englishmen neither James nor Charles could 
understand ; Cromwell understood it perfectly well. There was 
no lack of stern Puritan protest and sterner Puritan martyrdom 
during Elizabeth’s reign; but there is something deeply 

thetic in the strain of passionate loyalty to the queen which 
Seepthies through the last words of the men whom she was 
sending to their doom. There can be no question that the 
tremendous perils of the Government—the very existence of 
England as an independent State being threatened—kept the 
domestic questions of religious and political liberty in some 
measure in the background ; and it handed them onward, with 
high advantage to the country, to be settled in a new genera- 
tion, when the dynastic difficulty was ended, and England was 
able to give her whole thought and energy to the development 
of her political, social, and religious life. This new era opened 
with the accession of King James. The rights of Mary, such 
as they were, he inherited ; the relations of his house with the 
Continental monarchies had been close and friendly, and his 
royal progress to occupy the throne of England at once placed 
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the question of the fair rights and liberties of the people, as 
against the crown, both in State and Church, in the van of 
public affairs. 

The relation between the Church and the State which was 
thus established at the Reformation, has been a fruitful source of 
complications and difficulties in our secular and spiritual affairs 
during all the ages of our subsequent history. But no great 
institution like the Establishment can exist without a strong 
element of good in it, nor without offering some sort of compen- 
sation for the evils of which it is the parent. And there are 
compensations of a high order here. One of them we must 
glance at, for it is too little appreciated, while it lies near to 
the heart of the main interest of that struggle whose ecclesiastical 
aspects and interests we are endeavouring to trace. 

The Crown, claiming to be supreme in both Church and State, 
things secular and sacred became inextricably intertwined in 
our political system; and a clear separation of their interests 
and concerns became simply impossible. No spiritual movement 
in the direction of freedom could fail to assume a partially 
political character. The royal prerogative was in question, 
though the origin of the question might be purely spiritual. 
Thus men who scrupled about religious matters were made to 
appear, and were treated, as enemies of the State; and this 
condition of things—and here is the compensation of which we 
have spoken—tended to identify spiritual and political reform. 
In France, for instance, in the twelfth century, Abelard’s 
movement towards freedom, though it shook society to its 
very foundations, could be treated as a spiritual question, could 
be dealt with by spiritual judges, and settled by authority 
within the strict limits of the Church. But in England, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, the movement of a man so noble and 
loyal as Penry towards a freedom more purely spiritual than 
any at which Abelard aimed, could not fail to be regarded as 
an act of civil as well as spiritual rebellion. He would be 
regarded as a bad subject, as well as a bad believer; and as 
such mainly he would be punished. The monarch, naturally 
enough, looking only to the interests of the moment, did not 
care to discriminate too closely between the two sceptres. What 
weakened the authority of the one impaired the authority of 
the other; and there can be little question that the absoluteness 
of the royal supremacy in things ecclesiastical, and the predomi- 
nating influence which, by patronage and otherwise, the crown 
exercised in Church affairs, tended to develop those absolutist 
theories—Divine right of kings and the like—which James and 
Charles considered the stronghold of their position, which the 
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Puritan party assailed with all the strength of the nation to 
back them, and which perished finally when the head of King 
Charles rolled in the dust. 

The tenacity with which Elizabeth clung to her rights as 
head of the Church, and the firmness with which she dealt with 
episcopal as well as sectarian efforts at liberty, mainly on the 
ground of the supremacy, are well known to every casual 
student of the history of the times; and as they do not fall 
within the period of the great struggle which Mr. Stoughton’s 
book so ably illustrates, we pass them by. We have the means 
of knowing how the matter shaped itself in the mind of King 
James, from his remarkable declaration in the Hampton Court 
Conference, which we quote, as it really forms the starting-point 
of the story of the civil war :— 

‘ But as to the power of the Church in things indifferent (says his 
Majesty), I will not argue that point with you, but auswer as kings 
in parliament, Le Roy s’avisera. This is like Mr. John Black, a 
beardless boy, who told me the last conference in Scotland, that he 
would hold conformity with me in doctrine, but that every man as 
to ceremonies was to be left to his own liberty. But I will have 
none of that; I will have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion in 
substance and ceremony: never speak more to that point, how far you 
are bound to obey.’ 

‘I find you are aiming at a Scots’ presbytery, which agrees with 
monarchy as well as God and the devil; then Jack and Tom, Will 
and Dick, shall meet, and at their pleasure censure both me and my 
council, Therefore, pray stay one seven years before you demand 
that of me ; and if then you find me pursy and fat, and my windpipe 
stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to you; for let that government be 
up, and I am sure I shall be kept in breath ; but till you find I grow 
lazy, pray let that alone. 1 remember how they used the poor lady 
my mother in Scotland, and me in my minority.’ Then turning to 
the bishops, he put his hand to his hat and said, ‘My Lords, I may 
thank you that these Puritans plead for my supremacy, for if once 
you are out and they in place, I know what would become of my 
supremacy, for, No bishop, no king.’ 


This was the plainly expressed theory of Government in 
Church and State, which the Puritan party rose up to destroy. 
The impending struggle was the grand assize in which would 
be tried, before the highest earthly tribunal, the right and the 
power of a man to exercise this absolute lordship over a great 
nation in temporal and spiritual things. The first Stuart, in 
these words, committed himself to the system of the Church of 
England, as essential to the kind of headship which he claimed 
the right and the power to sustain. ‘ No bishop, no king,’ con- 
tinued to be the watchword of the royal policy during the whole 
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Stuart era; they stood together as long as they could stand, and 
together, at length, under the strokes of Cromwell, they fell. 
ut this attitude of the crown had one grand and ever- 
memorable result. It identified, as we have said, religious and 
political reform. It threw the conduct of the great political 
struggle—the greatest on record till then—into the hands of a 
rty who pined yet more intensely for spiritual than for 
political liberty. They were men of the loftiest spiritual purpose 
and aim who conducted the drama of our great Revolution. 
Such a godly endeavour to save and to reconstruct society has 
never before or since been witnessed in our world. It stands by 
itself in the history of Revolutions, as the Commonwealth stands 
by itself in the history of States. Men whose energy was fed 
from Divine springs, with an almost awful sense of the magni- 
tude of the crisis, set their hands to the reformation of the 
estate of England; and in their grand endeavour, which shook 
to the very depths the foundations of the system, they poured a 
flood of energizing and purifying life through every vein of the 
social and political life of the community. We have had revo- 
lutions in the world since, in countries where politics and 
religion dwelt in separate homes, and under separate earthly 
chiefs, in which a tiger’s cruelty and a demon’s malice have 
revelled in the agony of a great nation, till all Europe shuddered 
at the sight. Let us thank God that in England the settlement 
of the question fell into the hands of men who cared more for 
God’s triumph than for their own, and who believed that they 
held from Him, a sacred command for which they must render a 
stern account, to reorganize, purify, and save society. 

But perhaps the fundamental spiritual question of those times 
was this: What was to supply to the secular sphere of life in 
England, and to the conduct of our public affairs, that guiding 
light and influence which, during the medieval period, in some 
real though miserably imperfect measure, had been supplied by 
the Roman Church? This had become helplessly, hopelessly 
depraved ; unchristian, anti-christian ; and had been struck out 
of our system: what was to stand forth in its room? We have 
already indicated some ground of i, ge to the statement 
that the Reformation in England simply deposed the Pope, and 
exalted the King in his stead. Something else beside the King 
was exalted, as we have seen; something which, in little more 
than a century, laid a tyrannous monarchy in the dust. But 
there is a yet graver ground for regarding the statement as 
inadequate. The King could not take the place of the Pope, 
simply because in the European system, for ages, the Pope had 
been the great counterpoise to the King. None can fairly com- 
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prehend the middle age in Europe, who do not estimate the 
immense influence which was exerted on the development of 
society by the fact that the spiritual power, such as it was, had 
an independent and firmly entrenched basis—a strong position, 
whence it could at great crises check, and not seldom check- 
mate, the crown. It needed checks itself as much, nay, more 
sorely than the temporal power, and it found them; but still 
these two great spheres, the secular and spiritual, having inde- 
pendent movements, did act and react on each other, so as to 
secure for Western Europe a high development, which the 
subjects of the Eastern Empire missed. There, as in Russia 
now, the Church had no independent position and power; the 
head of the State was lord in all the spheres; and the Empire 
and its civilization withered away. 

But such light as the Latin Church might have been able to 
show had long been waning. Its light in the world had become 
darkness; the Papal court had become a sink of corruption, 
as Frederick the Second indignantly declared to Gregory IX., 
or as even such a man as Bernard bitterly complained to his 
friend, Eugenius III. As the English nation grew in strength, 
dignity, and unity, it bore with increasing impatience the inter- 
vention of a foreign despot, though he claimed to despotize in 
the name of the Lord; and at last it cast him out. Who was 
to supply his place? What counterbalancing force, deriving its 
inspirations from the law of the Lord, could rise up to inform 
the conscience and direct the hand of the managers of our 
public affairs? Certainly not the Church of England. The 
creature of the crown could never, in a large sense, be its monitor 
and guide; and though able and faithful men were not wanting 
within the pale of the Church of England during the reign of 
Elizabeth, Grindal’s primacy proved too sadly that if the pure 
truth of God was to be put as a leaven into secular rule, it was 
hopeless to look for it at the hands of the Anglican Church. 
The general tone of Elizabeth’s government, with reference 
to matters episcopal, was that of a pedagogue; the general 
tone of the episcopate, as far as independence is concerned, 
was that of whipped school-boys, who took their whipping 
meekly on the whole. 

King James succeeded; and a grand opportunity was afforded 
of proving what help there might be for England in the 
bishops of the Church. The Millenary Petition met him on his 
progress. Who can question now that its demands were not only 
most moderate, and on Christian grounds incontrovertible, and 
that every representation which it set forth was in the simplest 
and purest interest of Christian truth and the welfare of the 
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realm. The Universities were the first to declare themselves 
against it with vehement and bitter abuse, and to hold up the 
Puritans who promoted it (homunciones miserrimi) to public 
reprobation and scorn. The Hampton Court Conference was 
summoned. The leaders of the Church had a grand opportunity, 
perhaps the grandest they had ever had, of ranging themselves 
on the side of the Christian progress of society. Few things in 
our history are more base and slavish than the actual poliéy 
which they pursued. When Bancroft, after the brutal words of 
James, which we have quoted above, fell on his knees and cried, 
‘I protest my heart melteth for joy, that Almighty God, 
‘ of his singular mercy, has given us sk a king, as since Christ’s 
‘time hath not been;’ and when the old Archbishop was so 
transported as to cry out, after another absolutist dictum of 
King James, ‘ Undoubtedly your Majesty speaks by the special 
‘assistance of God’s Spirit;? and when the Conference was 
suffered to end in the utter confusion and distress of the 
godly and faithful men who were earnestly striving to make 
Christ’s gospel a vital power in the land, the Church made her- 
self over to be the satellite of the Crown, and lent a mighty 
influence to the revolutionary movement, which ended in their 
both being for the time struck out of the sphere. 

What is needed in every state, in such a world of confusion 
as this, is some independent organ of God’s mind and will, some 
witness to kings and secular men of what God prescribes in His 
word and reveals by His Spirit, concerning the conduct of public 
as well as personal life. This, in that age, the Puritan party 
supplied, and the Puritan party alone. There was a party 
developing its strength rapidly, which followed the lead of men 
who not only had the fear of God before their eyes, but who had 
delivered themselves from the fear of man, as Paul delivered 
himself in his day, and who were resolved that, at whatever cost, 
the voice of Divine truth should have free and independent 


; utterance in the land. There were two bands in the camp, the 


Presbyterial and the Independent, as we shall see; but the 
Independent triumphed, purely because their witness for the 
truth of God was more distinct and clear, and more free from 
any tendency to restore in other forms the spiritual tyranny 
which they were seeking to destroy. Men had not given up the 
hope of the Divine reign in human states, when they were 
constrained to brand Christ’s vicar upon earth as the greatest 
obstacle to that Divine reign ; they believed still that the law of 
the Lord was the one organizing power in the estate of a 
Christian people. They sought for the springs whence this 
organizing and ruling influence should rise. Episcopacy could 
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not supply it; Presbytery could not supply it. Independency 
alone ee to ce, ome and the power needed for the 
task. And in all subsequent ages, under the broad name of 
Nonconformity, the voice of independent, God-taught teachers, 
fearless of men, fearful of God, has been heard in our country ; 
it has been the grandest instrument in God’s hand in leavening 
society with the truth of the Gospel; it has helped us mightily 
to pass through successive vonsiutlons unshattered; it has led 
our higher progress asa nation through all the stormy stages of 
its development, and has fulfilled for us, in infinitely higher 
forms, by acting through the mind and the spirit of the 
community, the function of the medieval Church. 

Such are some of the leading aspects and problems of the 
times of which Mr. Stoughton has written the ecclesiatical 
history. He has undertaken a great enterprise. Perhaps these 
twenty years are the most important years in modern history. 
But the author brings to his task an intellect already trained in 
historical investigation, and familiar with historical lore. He 
has for many years been an assiduous student of this particular 
era, on which he has read widely and judiciously ; and he has 
been able to avail himself to great profit of the stores of public and 
private documents which the new arrangements in the Record 
Office have placed within the student’s easy reach. The two 
volumes which are under review form but the first instalment of 
a larger work. They contain the ecclesiastical history of the 
period between the meeting of the Long Parliament in 1640, 
and the death of the Protector in 1658. They literally abound 
with valuable material. Mr. Stoughton believes in original 
documents, and the ipsissima verba of the men who made the 
history. He endeavours faithfully to set us face to face with 
them ; while his narrative is enriched by a mass of curious and 
interesting facts, anecdotes, and conversations, which only a 
writer thoroughly versed in the history of the time, and familiar 
with its minor literature, could adduce. Further, the work is 
broad and catholic both in its sympathies and in its judgments. 
The various parties are fairly set on the stage, and are suffered 
from their own standing-point to interpret their views. Mr. 
Stoughton has no idea that the platform of a particular sect, 
however identical it may be with his own, can be broad enough 
to carry all that was noblest and most aspiring in such an age 
as that. He endeavours to make his readers see what the 
various great parties were aiming at, and what promise of rest 
and blessing their aims offered to the distracted State. Indeed, 
we think he has been a little over careful lest his strong 
personal sympathies should bias his judgment: he has hardly 
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stated strongly enough in our judgment the essential strength 
and dignity of the position of the Independents, as compared 
with the other parties which were striving for mastery through- 
out that stormy time. Weare too prone to think that Cromwell’s 
genius was the key to the supremacy of the Independents. But 
it was by no accident, we may be sure, that the ranks of the 
Independents furnished the greatest soldier and statesman of 
the age. However we cannot praise too strongly the large and 
liberal views of the great movements of the time which this 
history affords. Mr. Stoughton has already distinguished 
himself as the author of the most able and catholic history 
of the period of the Act of Uniformity; and he amply 
redeems the promise of that work, as far as he has gone, in 
the larger and more difficult task which he has now set himself 
to fulfil. 

The starting-point which he has selected is the opening of the 
Long Parliament. We can well believe that he was not a 
little puzzled where to begin. The point of departure which he 
has chosen is a clearly marked one; the most marked in an 
way since the accession of King James. But we could wish that 
he had found it consistent with his plan to trace more at large, 
in an introductory chapter, the development of the Puritan party 
during the reign of the first Stuart, and the gradual but posi- 
tive lapse of the Anglican Church into theories of Divine right— 
episcopal and regal, Arminianism, and the ceremonial super- 
stitionsof Rome. The Long Parliament has to be accounted for 
politically and ecclesiastically, if its work is to be understood ; 
and an introductory sketch of the successive stages of the crisis, 
which drew toa head when the Long Parliament assembled, 
would form a valuable prologue to the history. The narrative 
opens with a picturesque sketch of the opening of the Parliament 
by Charles in person. It was called and elected amidst intense 
excitement; men felt the burden on the air which never fails to 
herald a great tempest. The sudden dissolution of the Short 
Parliament in the preceding May, lent peculiar gravity to the 
meeting of the Assembly, which Charles, after his miserable 
Scotch expedition, which was really the commencement of war, 
found himself compelled to summon, and the mere meeting of 
which was a great triumph to the popular cause. The Scotch 
were already in covenant, a Scotch army was in the northern 
counties, in full sympathy with the popular cause ; and we can 
well believe the account which Hyde gives of his conversation 
with Pym shortly after the Assembly met, in which Pym declared 
that they ‘must set to work in a different spirit, for ‘they now 
had an opportunity to make their country happy by removing all 
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‘ grievances, and pulling up the causes of them by the roots, if 
‘ all men would do their duties.’ 

At the same time, it would be easy to prove to demonstration, 
that the leaders contemplated no revolutionary work. They 
would have hailed the least prospect of an honest accommodation 
in which the nation could rest. Denzil Holles probably speaks 
the language of the patriot party when he writes to Chief 
Justice Bankes: ‘I am confident the Parlament will most 
‘ readily cast itself at the King’s feet with all faithfull and loyall 
‘ submission, upon the first appearance of change in his Majesty 
‘that he will forsake those counsells. . . . which would divide 
‘him from his Parlament and people, and make them destroy 
‘ one another.’ 

It seems now to be recognised on all hands, that never did 
men set their hands to a great work with a more earnest desire 
to reform rather than to uproot and destroy, and with less 
forethought of the ultimate measures which they might be 
driven to pursue. They were Reformers, and not Revolutionists ; 
and it was not the will of the patriots, but the will of the 
Church and the Court, which pressed the controversy to the 
issue of bloody war. Having placed the Long Parliament fairly 
on the stage, Mr. Stoughton, in an introductory chapter, traces 
in very brief outline the change which had passed over the 
Anglo-Catholic party during the two preceding reigns. They 
had drifted far from the anchorage where the ‘judicious 
‘ Hooker’ would have moored them. They had exchanged his 
noble doctrine of political liberty for worship of the prerogative; 
and they had adopted generally the theory of the Divine right 
of propounded by Hall and ‘Bane, in place of 
the liberal ecclesiastical platform which the great Elizabethan 
churchman had laid down. ‘No bishop, no king,’ was the true 
watchword of the Stuart dynasty; and the Church, released 
from the pressure of Elizabeth’s strong hand, set itself with clear 
purpose to establish under Protestant forms and by royal 
support, that supremacy of the spiritual power in the State 
which had been the doctrine of the statesmen of the Roman 
Church. That was the distinct aim of the primacies of 
Whitgift, Bancroft, and Laud, with an interval under Abbott’s 

rimacy, into the specialty of which we have not time to enter. 

e Church sought to rule the State by ruling the conscience of 
the King. On Juxon’s appointment as Lord Treasurer, in 1636, 
Laud writes in his journal, ‘No churchman had it since Henry 
‘VII. ; and now, if the Church will not hold themselves up under 
‘God, I can do no more.’ Profound humility, even abjectness, 
to the monarch, was the policy of the party, that they might 
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make their rule more firm and sure. Mr. Stoughton quotes 
two passages which set the animus of the party in the clearest 
light :— 

‘ Dr. Sibthorpe, a notorious zealot for passive obedience and non- 
resistance, monstrously declared, “If princes command anything 
which subjects may not perform, because it is against the laws of God, 
or of nature, or impossible ; yet subjects are bound to undergo the 
punishment, without either resisting, or railing, or reviling ; and so 
to yield a passive obedience where they cannot exhibit an active one. 
I know no other case, but one of those three, wherein a subject may 
excuse himself with passive obedience, but in all other he is bound to 
active obedience.” ’ 


Another preacher of the same class, Dr. Manwaring, was 
brought before Parliament for maintaining— 


‘That his Majesty is not bound to keep and observe the good 
laws and customs of this realm ; and that his royal will and command 
in imposing loans, taxes, and other aids upon his people, without 
common consent in Parliament, doth so far bind the consciences of 
the subjects of this kingdom, that they cannot refuse the same without 
peril of eternal damnation.’ Vol. i. pp. 28, 29. 


With this absolutist tendency a corruption of doctrine was 
inevitably concomitant. Calvinism was the creed of the Puritan 
party. It had been the creed of the Reformation conflict with 
Rome. It has been the creed of all who have fought the Lord’s 
battles against tyrants and oppressors, from the days of Gideon 
until now. ‘The Lord’s call,’ ‘the Lord’s work,’ ‘the strength 
‘of the Lord’s hand,’ were the uppermost thoughts in the minds 
of the men who were arming in spirit for the Lord’s controversy 
against tyrants; while the ‘ordinances of the Church,’ the 
‘doctrine of works,’ and the ‘Greek Fathers’ filled the minds 
of those who were bent on making a human institution the 
supreme power over men. But, as Mr. Stoughton very clearly 
points out, 

‘ The charge has been brought against the high churchmen of that 
day, that they were papistically inclined. If by this term he meant 
any disposition to uphold the Papacy, and to acknowledge the 
authority of the Bishop of Rome over other Churches, even though 
modified by a charter of liberties like the Gallican, the charge is 
unfair. A distinct national establishment was always contended for 
by those who were suspected of the strongest papal leanings. They 
advocated an authority not derived from any foreign potentate, but, 
as they conceived, of immediate Divine origin, and this authority 
they considered to be entitled to uncontrolled jurisdiction within the 
shores of the four seas. ‘They wished for a Pope—to use the current 
language of the times—“ not at Rome but at Lambeth.” 2 recon- 
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ciliation with the Church of Rome not involving submission, might 
have been agreeable to some of the party ; yet, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, in solemn conclave, the Anglicans accused the Romanists 
of idolatry. If, however, by papistic be meant a tendency to Catholic 
worship, and so ultimately to Romish conformity, then may the 
imputation be supported by facts.’ Vol. i. pp. 14, 15. 


The old hatred to the Papal tyranny was still too strong in 
England for any Protestant party to toy with the question of its 
restoration. Against the Pope as a political power, claiming to 
dispose of kingdoms, Anglicans and Puritans were one. But 
towards Popery as a religious system the Anglican party 
rapidly gravitated, till in 1641 Lord Falkland declares: ‘ It 
‘seemed their work to try how much of a Papist might be 
‘brought in without Popery. Some have evidently laboured to 
‘bring in an English, though not a Roman Papacy. I mean 
‘not only the outside dress of it, but equally absolute ; a blind 
‘dependence of the people on the clergy, and of the clergy upon 
‘themselves; and have opposed a Papacy beyond the seas that 
‘they might settle one beyond the water.’ There was doubtless 
keen truth in the sarcasm which a noble pervert addressed to 
Laud. ‘I perceive that your grace and many others are 
‘making haste to Rome, and therefore, to prevent going in a 
‘crowd, I have gone before you.’ The political doctrine of 
Rome, as far as England was concerned, was overthrown for 
ever. The spiritual system of Rome, the Caroline prelates, at 
least the dominant party, longed to re-establish, heedless if the 
dearly-bought liberties of the country were trampled in the dust. 
‘The Church is so much bound up in the forms of the common 
‘law,’ is Laud’s complaint, ‘that it is not possible for me to do 
‘the good I would.’ ‘Thorough and thorough,’ he writes to 
Strafford ; ‘oh, that I were where I might go so too!’ 

But the High Church party were not without the means of 
overriding the common law, whose care for the liberty of the 
subject stood so grievously in their way. The Star Chamber 
on the High Commission Court, on which Mr. Stoughton 
dwells at some length, and whose methods of tyranny he illus- 
trates by some curious and interesting cases, afforded to the 
ruling party a ready and terrible instrument for their work. 
And, as Mr. Stoughton justly remarks, it was the practical and 
intolerable tyranny of those courts, and the growing conformity 
of the teaching and the services of the Church to Rome, rather 
than ‘any Presbyterian or Independent theory, as opposed to 

‘the Episcopalian system of the Church of England, which 
‘ swept the nation along its fiery path in the dread assault which 
‘levelled the Episcopal establishment.’ Men were groaning 
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under the sense of intolerable evils; to release themselves was their 
first and vital concern ; even the wisest saw but dimly all that 
was to come after. Hence Cromwell’s remarkable and charac- 
teristic words—and he spoke the mind of the most far-sighted 
men in England—‘I can tell you what I would not have, if I 
‘cannot what I would.’ 

It would be a pleasant and profitable task to follow Mr. 
Stoughton’s narrative step by step as he traces the unfolding of 
the great drama, and extract the most instructive and charac- 
teristic passages with which he illustrates the spirit and aims of 
the men, and of their times. But space for such a method is 
wholly wanting; and we trust, moreover, that our readers will 
adopt that method for'themselves. We can but mark the great 
outlines of the movement ; setting before them in brief the main 
form and pressure of events which are among the most notable 
recorded in history. We can assure all who care to understand 
the vital movements of this period, that they will find in these 
volumes ample means of filling up the outline, and of clothing 
the bones with flesh. 

There are then, it appears to us, three main acts in the drama 
whose development we lows to trace. First, there is the steady 
pressure against Episcopacy, and the whole system of the 
Church as by law established, which ended in its overthrow ; 
secondly, the persevering and powerful effort of some of the 
ablest leaders in the conflict to establish a Presbyterial govern- 
ment in its room; and thirdly, the complete failure of the 
attempt, and the irresistible rise of the Independents to the 
foremost place in the management of affairs. Those who can 
hold firmly the clue to the relation of these successive ‘ develop- 
‘ments’ will understand all that is vital in the history of the 
Church of the Civil Wars. 

The first step is the overthrow of the Church as by law 
established ; and in this there are two stages. First, the effort 
to reform the Episcopal system by a strong Presbyterian 
infusion; and then, when it was manifest that the case was 
desperate, the resolution that it must be cut up root and branch 
and cast away. At the opening of the Long Parliament, the 
first solution appeared to the ablest leaders to be possible. The 
course of Laud—to whose ability we are glad to see that Mr. 
Stoughton does justice—and the bishops of his party, rendered 
it utterly hopeless. One of the first acts of the Paskanens was 


to appoint a committee of religion, which brought to light 
instances of terrible suffering and misery inflicted on good 
citizens and godly men in defiance of the law. Such stories as 
that of Leighton (page 80, note), published on authority of 
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Parliament, must have produced a profound impression adverse 
to the Church throughout the country. The Parliament had not 
long been assembled when the famous ‘ Root and Branch peti- 
‘tion’ was presented, with 15,000 signatures, praying for the 
subversion of the entire system of the Church. The House 
entertained it, but was by no means prepared for the lengths 
which it proposed. Probably Lord Digby expressed the preva- 
lent opinion at that time. 

‘For my part,” declared he, “I profess I am inflamed with the 
sense of them, so that I find myself ready to cry out with the loudest 
of the 15,000, ‘Down with them, down with them, even to the 
ground!” «Let us not, however,” he added, “ destroy bishops, but 
make bishops such as they were in primitive times.”’ Vol. i. 
p. 112. 


Falkland added the weight of his great name. 


‘His opinion was, “that we should not root up this ancient tree, 
as dead as it appears, till we have tried whether by this, or the like 
lopping of the branches, the sap which was unable to feed the whole 
may not serve to make what is left both grow and flourish. And, 
certainly, if we may at once take away both the inconveniences of 
bishops and the inconveniences of no bishops, this course can only be 


opposed by those who love mutation for mutation’s sake.”’ Vol. i. 
p. 114. 


The defence of the Church was of the feeblest. Indeed, as 
Mr. Stoughton remarks, nothing is more conspicuous than the 
utter absence of commanding power and earnestness on the 
Episcopal side throughout the whole of the debates ; nor, except 
Laud, was there any man of above average ability, among the 
episcopal politicians. But we can hardly comprehend this 

ralysis of ability and power which fell on the Royalist party in 
both Houses, without a glance at the movement of political affzire. 

On the 38rd of November, Parliament met. On the 11th, 
Pym moved the impeachment of Strafford, which was followed 
shortly after by the impeachment of Laud, who, on March Ist, 
1641, was committed to the Tower. Strafford was destined to a 
sharper and swifter doom. The reader will find in Mr. 
Stoughton’s volumes a tolerably full account of this great assize, 
as far as it is mixed up with the ecclesiastical history of the 
period. But we cannot hold with him in the hesitating way in 
which he expresses himself about the conviction and execution 
of the arch-traitor of the times. The following passage, in 
which he delivers his judgment upon it, seems to us to fall short 

_of the height of the great argument :— 


‘The conclusions which a student will reach, or the doubts that he 
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will entertain touching the righteousness of Strafford’s attainder and 
sentence, depend entirely upon the point of view from which he may 
regard the question. No wonder that lawyers now pronounce the 
attainder infamous. Looking at the statutes of treason, it is impos- 
sible to bring the conduct of the earl within their scope. The sub- 
version of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, with which Strafford 
was charged, can never be fairly construed into an act of treason 
against the King. But politicians, examining the subject on grounds 
of expediency, may regard the proceeding as one of necessity to save 
the liberties of England. They may also think, as some did at the 
time, that “stone dead hath no fellow”—that the only effectual way of 
getting rid of so formidable an enemy was at once to put him in his 
coffin ; and, as a matter of State policy—over-riding all statute and 
common law—such persons will pronounce the execution of Strafford 
perfectly justifiable. But when the moralist comes to investigate the 
matter, it assumes a different aspect. He will admit—unless he be 
under the influence of strong political prejudices—that the earl was 
guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours ; and that, though not guilty 
of treason at common or statute law, he was guilty of subverting the 
principles of the constitution. On grounds therefore of moral equity, 
it was right to inflict some punishment on the offender. But to what 
extent? Perpetual imprisonment, with proper precautions against 
rescue, might have sufficed to meet all which political expediency 
required. Sent out of the way, shut up in some strong castle, the 
earl might have been rendered perfectly innocuous ; and it may fairly 
be contended further, that such a proceeding would have accom- 
plished the ends of justice—that such an expiation ought to have 
satisfied the moral indignation of the country.’ Vol. i, pp. 137, 
138. 


Legal forms were fairly complied with. The judges unani- 
mously advised the House that the charges submitted to them 
amounted to treason. The sentence was confirmed by the King, 
and the earl was executed under legal warrant. But the real 
question lies behind the domain of written law. Is there a 
crime analogous to treason against the head of the State, which 
can be committed against the State itself otherwise than through 
its head? Are there deadly and determined assaults on all 
things that constitute the political well-being of a community, 
which justify that community, in whom the power to make written 
laws inheres, in dealing with their enemy as they would with a 
red-handed assassin, and declaring, by the most solemn authori 
known on earth, that the public enemy is worthy of bonds or 
death? These are the questions which crop out in time of 
revolution ; and before Strafford’s head fell, the House had con- 
stituted itself in permanence, and the revolution had begun. 
There is technically no legal justification of such deeds. There 
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was none for the expedition of Garibaldi, the conquest of the 
Emilia, or the invasion of Venetia. But laws are honoured, 
because there is this power which represents a more sacred law 
behind them, the power by which laws themselves are moulded 
and the higher progress of mankind is assured. It was the 
clear, stern judgment of the people of England on the man 
whom they knew to be the deadliest enemy of their liberty and 
higher life. The representatives of the people, fresh from their 
constituents, voted the impeachment unanimously ; and it is to 
be justified on the ground which justifies all the greatest move- 
ments in history, ‘Salus populi suprema lex.’ The right to 
impeach, to banish, or to imprison, implies the right to doom to 
death. We are sorry that Mr. Stoughton lends his influence to 
the feeble tenderness about mere life, which is not the noblest 
feature of our times. The imprisonment of Napoleon was pos- 
sible in the nineteenth century ; in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
there was but one safe prison house for such daring and able 
conspirators against the life and liberties of a people as Mary 
Stuart, Strafford, or Charles. We cannot but look on to the 


tens of thousands of noble lives that were doomed to fall, to the 
miseries and agonies of the noblest hearts in England through 
long years of internecine strife; and we hold it to be a grand 


page in our country’s history which contains the record that 
the men who were responsible before God for the agony of a 
great country were made responsible before man, and stood at 
the bar of human judgment, to learn and to teach the lesson 
that a country’s martyrdom is a matter of yet more awful 
moment than a king’s. The question of death, moreover, as 
compared with imprisonment, must not be looked at in the light 
of our rose-tinted civilization. To the men of foremost mark in 
those days there were many evils more terrible than death. 
These vigorous measures struck a blow at the spirit of the 
Royalist party from which it never recovered. It was fighting 
a losing battle from that hour. After the fall of the great earl, 
the drama developed itself with startling rapidity. The ‘Root 
‘and Branch petition’ was referred to a committee, and for a 
time the question was postponed. The Lords occupied them- 
selves meanwhile, much under the guidance of Williams, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to little purpose, with the discussion of some mild 
ecclesiastical reforms. The time for half-measures had gone by. 
The House of Commons passed resolutions for ‘ reforming plura- 
‘ lities, removing bishops from the Peerage and Privy Council, 
‘and for excluding all clergymen from the commission of the 
‘peace.’ Milton, too, had unsheathed his keen and far-sweeping 
controversial sword. In the autumn of the year, the King went 
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to Scotland, where he managed to inspire in the eager Presby- 
terian leaders some good hopes of his conversion. Elated by his 
success, and by a splendid entertainment which the Royalist 
Lord Mayor of London offered to him on his return, the King 
persuaded himself that by a bold coup d’état he might carry the 
day. During the autumn the popular cause had been languish- 
ing, moderate men being not a little frightened at the bold 
measures which were discussed in the House; but the tidings of 
the Irish rebellion, and the horrible massacre which. had attended 
it, had rekindled in England a frenzy of antipathy to every- 
thing that claimed affinity with Rome, which reacted aainae 
against the Court. The appointment; of Lunsford, an officer 
hateful to the Parliament, to the command of the Tower had 
ended in rioting. The bishops had been insulted and frightened 
on their way to the House. They published a protest, that all 
bills which might be passed in their absence would not be ‘law.’ 
The Commons were indignant at their presumption, and ordered 
their impeachment. 

From that moment the doom of Episcopacy was plainly 
sealed. But to make assurance doubly sure, Charles ventured 
on the most ill-advised and ill-starred act of even his ill- 
starred reign. The attempted arrest of the five members is in- 
troduced by our author somewhat abruptly as ‘the monstrously 
‘rash attempt to arrest the five members at the beginning of 
‘1642.’ It would be well if he had stated a little more explicitly 
the nature of the transaction to which he alludes, which is one 
of the most important events in our history. And we may 
remark, that throughout the book there is some want of clearness 
in the allusions to the great secular events, on which the eccle- 
siastical history of a country like England must chiefly turn. A 
brief, clear, and more formal statement of the progress of political 
affairs at intervals, would, we think, make more plain his account 
of the religious movements of the time. There is a little con- 
fusion, too, in Mr. Stoughton’s narrative, owing to the introduc- 
tion of the account of the arrest under the heading of December, 
1641 (though the right date is given in the text), as though it 
preceded the riots and the Episcopal protest which are narrated 
at a subsequent page. The impeachment of the bishops was 
rapidly followed by a bill to remove them from the Upper House, 
which became law by the king’s ‘ Le Roy le veult,’ on the 14th 
February, 1642. On this measure Mr. Stoughton has some sound 
and judicious remarks (p. 208). Inthe January of the following 
year, both Houses passed a bill for the utter abolition of Episco- 
pacy; but in the interval the royal standard had been raised at 
Nottingham in August, 1642, and the civil war had begun. 
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Mr. Stoughton gives some very curious and: graphic details of 
the condition of popular feeling at the outbreak of the war. 
We commend to our readers the letters of Nehemiah Wharton 
as especially interesting ; they would form a quiet but effective 
companion picture to the portrait of Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby, 
which has been painted so splendidly by one of the most con- 
summate word-masters of our day. Looked at in the broadest 
aspect, we see in it the industry and the industrial intelligence 
of the country, those new-born forces which were making that 
England which has since led the march of the industry, the 
intelligence, and the liberty of mankind struggling against the 
decaying forms and forces of the gld feudal age, which too had 
its own nobleness in its day, and which died hard everywhere— 
hardest, perhaps, in England. Nay, is it dead yet? The strength 
of the Parliament lay wherever commerce, practical intelligence, 
and industry were strongest ; and, as Mr. Goldwin Smith suffers 
us not to forget, in the hardy and traditionally free-thoughted 
and independent yeomanry of the country—especially where 
there was Danish tincture in their blood—who were, through 
all the formative ages of our history, the strength and glory of 
our land. If, as cannot be doubted, they are fading away before 
the spirit of the new time, they do not perish without leaving 


abundant advocates and defenders of the liberty for which they 
strove in their day in their room; something corresponding to 
the 4,000 Buckingham freeholders will never be wanting to 
England in the great crises of her history. The high nobility 
and the squirearchy, with the throngs whom their personal in- 
fluence ves in their train, were the strength of the royal cause. 


Purity of thought and language, the better and the stronger 
in that it was not ashamed to recognise the Bible as its spring, 
as against the obscenity and blasphemy which were so terribly 
characteristic of the gayer society and literature of the times; 
comely moderation in dress, ornaments, manners, and amuse- 
ments, as against the finery of a popinjay and the wantonness 
of a beast; reverence for truth, Bam | wifely honour and 
maidenly modesty, as against brazen-browed falsehood and 
licentious intrigue ; rae ham which the free spirit of man 
sought communion with Him who is a spirit, and in which his 
faculties reverently girded themselves for their loftiest, holiest 
work, as against forms and fripperies, of which the clearest-headed 
man of that time could only say, ‘ Leave off your fooling, sir, and 
‘come down ! ’—these were the broad grand characteristics of the 

at Puritan party, right royal qualities which suffered no defeat 
Sele the civil wars, which were grandly enthroned under the 
rule of the Protector, which conquered even the Restoration, and 
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are to this day, thanks chiefly to the great Nonconformist party 
which the Puritans bequeathed to us, the dominant characteris- 
tics of the English gentleman—the model gentleman of the 
world. Nicholas of Russia held ‘the word of an English 
‘gentleman,’ to be the most sacred assurance of truth which he 
could conceive. For how much of this are we not indebted to 
Cromwell and his times? 

We may not attempt to trace in detail the fortunes of the war, 
and the reconstruction of society under the Protectorate. 
Some broad outlines of the essential form of the great move- 
ment is all that we can offer, in bringing this rapid review of a 
great era toa close. The main interest attaches to the steps b 
which, Episcopacy being utterly overthrown, Presbyterial chure 
government was established in England in its room; and then 
to the steady irresistible rise of the Independents to the supreme 
influence, and the attempt of the Protector to establish and 
maintain a system, if not of absolute toleration, yet of far 
wider comprehension of sects and parties within the pale of the 
Christian commonwealth, than any of which England or the 
world till those days had done more than dream. 

But Presbytery came first. Four causes, we think, contributed 
mainly to its rapid and complete triumph; though happily its 
triumph was more complete on parchment than in the actual 
condition of affairs. 1. There was a strong predominance of 
Presbyterian conviction in the great Puritan party under 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, the inheritance of Genevan 
influences at the Reformation; and it happened that it was 
especially strong in the city of London, the great stronghold of 
the popular cause. 2. The Scotch were passionately devoted to 
it. They had taken a bold lead in supporting their religious 
convictions by an appeal to arms. ‘Their army lay on the 
northern border, and was an immense support to the popular 
leaders during the early stages of the struggle. 3. The Scotch 
platform was ready at once, and they urged it on the English 
with great earnestness, while the really powerful party in Eng- 
land, in thought and purpose, were still in a perplexed condition, 
knowing what they would not have, but hardly what they would; 
though their ideas were gradually working out into clearness, 
and preparing to offer to the distracted nation, in place of the 
spiritual tyranny which Presbytery was organizing, a simpler, 
nobler, and more excellent way. And, 4. The nation was not 
ripe as yet for the broad views of toleration which the Indepen- 
dents put forth. The people clung still to uniformity and high- 
handed discipline, and they woke up but slowly to measure the 
price which they must pay for it, and which, when they fairly 
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realized it, prepared the way for more liberal ideas. It mostly 
happens in seasons of great agitation that the men who have 
their plan ready at first carry all before them. They win the 
day easily, but in the end they never fail to lose it again, 
because the hope and aspiration of the time is always larger 
than their schemes. And so at the Westminster Assembly, ideas 
emerge which fill the Presbyterian majority with horror. The 
Independent ideas of toleration, and of Church unity in multi- 
formity, stirred the most fierce indignation. More rancorous 
words could hardly be used than those which some of the Pres- 
byterian advocates employed. They were but a little band, these 
Independents—a forlorn hope; but they opened the way for the 
great army behind. Brave, beautiful, and profoundly Christian 
were the words which they spoke, of which these of Burroughs 
shall be a specimen :— 


‘ At last, Burroughs rose and declared ‘‘ that, if their congregations 
might not be exempted from that coercive power of the classes, if 
they might not have liberty to govern themselves in their own way, 
as long as they behaved peaceably towards the civil magistrate, they 
were resolved to suffer, or go to some other place of the world where 
they might enjoy their liberty. But while men think there is no way 
’ of peace but by forcing all to be of the same mind, while they think 
the civil sword is an ordinance of God to determine all controversies 
of Divinity, and that it must needs be attended with fines and 
imprisonment to the disobedient; while they apprehend there is no 
medium between a strict uniformity and a general confusion of all 
things ;—while these sentiments prevail there must be a base subjec- 
tion of men’s consciences to slavery, a suppression of much truth, and 
great disturbances in the Christian world.”’ Vol. i. pp. 422, 423. 


Such words stirred deep thoughts throughout the country. It 
became increasingly manifest that the men of strongest brain 
and heart in the army held the same large views. The Indepen- 
dents, with Cromwell as their irresistible chief, forced themselves 
to the front rank in the army and in the State, by precisely the 
same kind of pressure—weight of thought and will—which had 
won the battle for the Parliament against the King ; and under 
their shield, and under the Protectorate of their great soldier and 
prince, England was saved from becoming a trim, absolute, and 
priest-ruled Presbyterian Church. A question of deep interest 
arises here. Was the overthrow of the Presbyterian and the 
rise of the Independent party to power, the work mainly of one 
strong brain and will ; or did Cromwell wield the force of a great 
principle, embodied in a powerful party, to which he gave point 
and head? We believé that nothing could be more inevitable 
than that Presbyterianism, as a national system, should fall in 
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England, and that the Independents at that crisis should pass 
to the van. The reason for that judgment will be the true clue, 
we believe, to the ecclesiastical history of the Protector’s reign . 
The Westminster Assembly fills a fair share, as is natural, in 
Mr. Stoughton’s pages. He does full justice to the men and 
the parties who composed it. He sees clearly enough the 
narrow spirit by which the a majority were animated ; 
but we seem to catch a trace of lingering tenderness to Presby - 
terian ideas, in the way in which he passes judgment on the 
whole proceedings of the Synod. For ourselves, we have not a 
shadow of doubt, nor we are sure has Mr. Stoughton, that Crom- 
well and the Independents wrought a great deliverance for 
England, when they settled it for all time that this countr 
. should never be organized after the likeness of a Scotch 
Presbyterian Church. Few things are more misleading than 
the term ‘theocratic,’ which is popularly applied to the Scotch 
idea; as if the Scottish realm was the most complete image of 
the Jewish theocracy extant in our modern world. It was 
nothing like the Jewish theocracy. Theocracy does not mean 
government by spiritual elders and priests. England under 
Cromwell was in a very far:higher sense a theovracy than Scotland 
ever was or could be under the Presbyteriai scheme. . -Cromwell’s 
idea was that the Lord shéula rule-it- England. as he: ruled in 
Israel, by raising up rulers aac. teachers at His will, who in 
every department of the State should have free utterance 
for the truth which He had made known to them, and free play 
for the faculty witt which He had gifted them. The Scotch idea 
was that a nation should be ruled, as Israel never was ruled, by 
councils of scribes and priests. The one idea was grand, noble, 
and free—and God honoured and blessed it; the other was 
narrow, hard, and priestly to the heart’s core—and, as a 
national system, England cast it out. The Parliament used the 
Assembly simply as assessors. It set them tasks, and set them 
about new tasks as the necessities of the times required. It 
kept jealously in its own hands the headship of civil and 
ecclesiastical affairs. The divines bore it with much bitterness. 
They believed in the Divine right of Presbytery to have the 
spiritual ruling of the realm. The Parliament, with true English 
instinct, while ‘Divine rights’ were being urged, kept in lay 
hands the ultimate authority in the Church. The Independent 
Church principles, however, offer a ready deliverance from the 
difficulty. Claiming no authority, no —_ ‘to keep men 
* under the yoke of Christ,’ but by the voluntary consent of the 
members of the community, they leave no fair ground for the 
jealous supervision of the State. An Independent Church is a 
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iritual thing, and keeps exclusively to the + ae sphere. 

e church which descends into the region of coercions and 
penalties, not only challenges, but needs the rule of the secular 
magistrate’s hand. The instinct of the English people warned 
them that they were in danger of establishing a more bitter, 
because more intense and conscientious, tyranny than they had 
overthrown. The full development of Presbyterial rule was the 
beginning of its overthrow. Men saw that it had affinities with 
Royalism, might but the King be converted to it, which would 
imperil all which their blood had so dearly bought. And though 
in the dire confusion of parties in which the war ended there 
is nothing like constitutional action perceptible or possible, 
there can be little question that the nation saw thankfully that 
the reins were being grasped firmly by a strong, independent, 
and tolerant hand. 

The rise of Cromwell to power is simply the emergence of the 
principle of order out of the chaos. His rule established a fir- 
mament wherein the shattered State reorganized itself, and took 
a mighty step onward in the fulfilment of its destinies. The 
Protector was, as is well understood now, the man by whom, as 
by the fudzes in‘oid-time, God saved and restored the State. It 
was essentially a time‘when a fitm, strong man was needed ; and 
let vs‘ titank Got ‘that he was seit". The earnestness of his 
religjovs conviction there is Ro néed to vindicate. The clearness 
of his brain, the strength of his hand, the tenderness of his 
heart, are recognised now on all hands by those who search for 
the true key to the history of the time. But even among his 
most hearty eulogists, there isa lurking doubt about the thorough 
sincerity of his religious life all through the scale, with all its 
wondrous experiences, the entire freedom of his soul from 
selfish ambition, and the a of his desire to be led in all 
things by the will of God. Mr. Stoughton’s second volume, 
which is fully charged with interesting matter, illustrating the 
spirit of the Protectorate and its aims, offers a tempting oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of these questions; but we must 
forbear. One only fact we will notice, one sure clue to the 
truth, which is too much overlooked in the estimate of the inner 
sincerity of Cromwell’s life. No man ever strove more earnestly 
to bring himself into vital communion with all that was most 
lofty and spiritual in his times. He loved the light of intense 
spiritual life, and he came to it whenever it shone on him, 
gladly. It is the best test which we can have of the purity of 
that which was within. No man conscious of even a taint of 
pi hams See have borne the searching fire of George Fox’s 
spirit. Policies there were, and worldly constraints and neces- 
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sities of rule, which were beyond the range of George Fox’s 
understanding, through which the strong brain and heart of 
Cromwell had sore difficulty in finding their way. But he who 
felt that ‘‘ one hour” of such searching spiritual converse ‘“ each 
day ”’ would feed the life of his spirit, had no base secrets to hide in 
fear and shame from unmerciful man or from merciful God. 

In truth, we are little able even yet to measure the magnitude 
of this man’s work. The strongest and most masterful race in 
Christendom, in the lusty prime of its manhood, had broken 
loose from the bands of order ; and every wild variety of opinion 
and aspiration which the most intense religious fanaticism could 
generate, had hold of men who were ready to risk life as freely 
as breath in the endeavour to work them out as realities in the 
world. Never before in history had a stern, strong race been so 
fiercely stirred and shaken. He who could rule them and make 
any kind of order in such a state as England when Church and 
Monarchy were overthrown, would find little else in the way 
of human enterprise beyond the range of his power. And 
Cromwell did it. The cost will never be known. It wore out 
even his lusty strength, and laid him in an untimely grave; 
but he did it, and made, while he ruled, such a “Commonwealth 
of England” as filled the surrounding world with amazement and 
something like awe. It had no elements of formal permanence. 
Cromwells cannot, and it is well that they cannot, assure their 
faculty to their sons. A great nation must grow into inde- 
pendence of any man’s imperial faculty of rule, and learn to 
rule itself in wise and righteous ways. But Cromwell’s rei 
has made the problem of political and social life the easier for 
all after ages, and has left a tincture in our national life, the 
hue of which has not vanished, and will not vanish while 
England endures. 

Toleration in the largest sense was the key to Cromwell’s 
ecclesiastical policy. Very clearly does Mr. Stoughton indicate 
the wide difference between the Independent standing- ground 
on the subject of toleration, and that on which such men as 
Hales and Chillingworth stood. Cromwell held with Burroughs, 
that ‘congregations might have liberty to govern themselves to 
‘ their own way, as long as they behaved peaceably towards the 
‘ civil magistrate.’ The desperate difficulty of his reign, and 
the reason of the limitations he was sorrowfully enough driven 
to impose, lay in the conviction of sectaries of all sorts that 
they were bound to take charge of the political estate of the 
realm. England has worked out of the confusion ; thanks mainly 
to the thoroughness with which men plunged into it in the 
Commonwealth days, and disclosed its character. Toleration be- 
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came a philosophical theme to the next generation, and a price- 
less possession to our own. But the Commonwealth won and 
bequeathed it. And surely no ruler ever strove more earnestly 
to rule through the sense and the conscience of the community. 
How eagerly he sought to convince and persuade even his most 
fierce opponents! How searchingly he appealed to the public 
spirit of the Parliaments which he summoned to help him in 
his work! How anxiously he sounded the most thoughtful and 
influential men in England, to know if the style and authority 
of a king would lend stability to the distracted State! ‘He was 
‘ sounding the instruments of his ambitious purpose,’ say some. 
It is possible to find a nobler reason. He was seeking to learn 
the will of God. He did learn it, and he would not be a king, 
though the crown was within the touch of his hand. In truth it 
was the last grand effort at paternal government in the western 
European world. As we see him in Cooper’s wonderful minia- 
ture, a father’s wisdom, a father’s patience, a father’s tenderness, 
a father’s firm command, sit regnant on his brow, or play around 
his lip, albeit with a touch in the eye of the true enthusiast’s 
fire. Those who search for these amid all the dire confusions of 
the Commonwealth history, will find the true clue to the compre- 
hension of the times; they will understand then the difficulties 
which perplexed and the burdens which oppressed him, the 
mistakes which saddened his heart and marred his work; and 
they will see with startling clearness the grand contrast between 
the age of the Commonwealth and the age of the Restoration, 
and its likeness to the age which is dawning now. 

It perished, as it could not but perish. But have we the right 
to speak of it as any other than a glorious though sad success ? 
It died as the day dies, as the summer dies, as all good and 
strong things die, as the successive developments of Christendom 
have died, leaving fresh young heirs to stand up in their room 
and carry on their work. In form the Commonwealth and its 
work vanished. In four short years Nonconformity arose from 
its ashes, took up its witness, and fulfilled, in higher, because 
more spiritual and lasting forms, its mission to the world. That 
love of God’s truth which Puritanism wrought into the heart of 
all that was strongest and manliest in England, broke out in 
forms of permanent truth and power ere the echo of Cromwell’s 
step had died upon the air. For two centuries Nonconformity 
has fought the battle of political and spiritual freedom, and has 
won a larger liberty for body, mind, and spirit than any of 
which Cromwell could more than dream. The outburst of 
spiritual power under the great Nonconformist Evangelical 
preachers of the eighteenth century was the main instrument 
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in God’s hand in guiding our country safely through the 
stormy time, when European society was shaken to the very 
foundations, and another ancient throne was trampled in the 
bloodstained dust. And now Nonconformity has well nigh won 
its battle. The liberty for which Cromwell strove is now our 
birthright. The voice of a godly ministry has free utterance 
through all the land. And if in turn we too are doomed to 
decay, we shall die as the Commonwealth died, and leave a spirit 


greater than ourselves to maintain our witness and complete 
our work. 


Art. IX. —(1) Working Men and Religious Institutions: Full and 
Extended Report of the Speeches at the Conference at the London 
Coffee House, Monday, Jan. 21st, 1867. London: A. Miall, 18, 


Bouverie Street, Fleet Street ; James Clarke and Co., 13, Fleet 
Street. 


(2.) Five Lectures on the Reasons and Excuses given by intelligent 
Mechanics for not going to Church. By the Rev. Epwarp 
Wuirte, of Hawley Road Chapel, Kentish Town. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 


(3.) Prize Essay on Religious Worship and the Working Classes: 
‘ Leeds Express, July 14th, 1866. 

(4) Sermons Preached to Working People, chiefly on Sunday, Feb. 
24th, 1867. By the Very Rev. Dean Srantey, R. W. Date (of 
Birmingham), Revs. 8. Martin, E. Wuirr, Dr. Hamitron, 
H. Atroy, A. Mackennat, and Mark Wirks. Revised by 


the Authors. London: A. Miall, 18, Bouverie Street; and 
Clarke & Co., 13, Fleet Street. 


Wuitsr the statute-book of the realm still contains an Act of 
Parliament imposing fines for non-attendance at church—a law 
which has been more than once put in force during the last few 
years—we hear of conferences and meetings to ascertain from 


their own representatives, why the most numerous section of 


the community to so large an extent neglect public worship. 
The slumbering statute of Charles II. typifies an obsolete State 
policy in religious matters. The age of pains and penalties has 
long since passed away, and is remembered only in such fossil 
enactments. The generations that have since elapsed are strewed 
with the sad memorials of the failure of authority to enforce 
uniformity of creed, and to supersede the Gospel of love by a 
religion of force. Though our laws have hardly as yet con- 
formed to this revolution of sentimenf, persuasion as the means 


of promoting religious truth; has superseded coercion and 
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freedom of conscience, if not authoritatively embodied in the 
statute- book, has become the unwritten law of the commonwealth. 
No stronger evidence of this change could be produced than the 
free parliament which assembled at the London Coffee House, 
towards the end of January, to discuss the reasons why our 
skilled artisans neglect Divine worship. The mere holding of 
such a meeting is,we venture to think, a remarkable pheno- 
menon—more important and far-reaching in its probable results, 
and, as the sign of a new era in the religious life of England, 
than the development of ritualism, or any other ecclesiastical 
revival, which is but the reflected shadow of the dead past. The 
value and significance of this unique attempt to overcome the 
apathy of our skilled artisans to the organized religious institu- 
tions of the country will be better appreciated» by a cursory 
reference to our past history. In questions that concern the 
progress of Divine truth in the “alt, the point of view from 
which they are regarded is of great consequence. In order that 
the extent and virulence of the evil to be remedied may be 
shown, and adequately to stimulate Christian zeal, it is necessary 
that the immediate field of research should be examined with a 
microscopic eye. But to secure a fair judgment upon the 
whole case, a broader survey is required. Does past experience 
warrant a reasonable hope that efforts to evangelize the great 
masses of our population will be crowned with success? We 
need only go back for half a century to find a hopeful reply to 
this all-important question. The close of the great war brought 
with it a paralysis of British industry, which was aggravated by 
a very cold winter, and a failure of the harvest. There was 
severe and wide-spread distress. In 1816, England was the 
theatre of deplorable outbreaks and excesses, which too faithfully 
reveal the turbulence and degraded condition of the working 
classes at that epoch. In Nottingham and the adjacent counties 
there was a general destruction of the machinery lately intro- 
duced into the hosiery and lace trade. For more than three 
months, ‘a system of riot and disorder, bordering on insurrec- 
‘tion, prevailed in these districts.’ It was a revival of the 
Luddite insurrection of 1812. 


“ At Loughborough, armed bands, under the command _of a chief, 
held the inhabitants in nightly terror, commanding them to put out 
their lights, and keep within their houses, under penalty of death. 
Their ravages were not confined to the towns; they would march 
with suddenness and secrecy to distant villages, and rapidly effect 
their purpose of destruction. The General Ludd, who led on these 
armed and disguised desperadoes, would address his forces in a short 
speech, divide them into parties, and assign their respective opera- 
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tions. Then, in the silence of night, would houses and factories be 
broken open, frames and other machines demolished, unfinished work 
be scattered on the highways, furniture be wholly destroyed.” * 


At the same time, acts of insubordination and desperate 
violence marked the conduct of the agricultural population of 
the eastern counties, who combined together with a fierce reck- 
lessness for the destruction of property. Incendiary fires blazed 
nightly in every district of Suffolk and Norfolk; mills were 
attacked, and threshing machines broken and burnt in open day. 
At one place, near Bury, large bodies of labourers, bearing flags, 
with the motto, ‘Bread or blood!’ assembled to prescribe a 
maximum price of grain and wheat, and to pull down the houses 
of butchers and bakers. In the Isle of Ely, the insurgent fen- 
men, rendered desperate by the prevalent distress, made a night 
attack on the town of Littleport, and afterwards marched to 
Ely, where they continued their lawless course of drunkenness 
and plunder. For two days and nights these scenes of violence 
did not cease; and the parish of Littleport was described as 
resembling a town sacked by a besieging army, the principal 


: inhabitants having been compelled to abandon their houses in 
3 terror of their lives, leaving their property to the fury of this 
t fearful band of desperate men. We get a further glimpse of 
e the moral and spiritual condition of the people of England about 
) this time from the personal recollections of the Rev. Dr. Halley, 
t who, in a speech last May, gave a rough sketch of the state of 
y things when the Home Missionary Society was formed. The 
is England of the present day, he said, is in all respects quite 
e another land from the England of half a century ago. At that 
ly time ‘the masses of the people were utterly neglected.’ Few 
ig could read and write; profane swearing was common to all 
es classes. The clergy ‘hardly thought about the outlying world ; 
0- ‘there were no town missions nor visitors to the poor, and few 
ee ‘Sunday-schools. The mass of sermons preached in the churches 
C= ‘were moral essays of avery poor order; and on Sunday, prize- 
he ‘fighting, cock-fighting, and cricketing were carried on with 
‘impunity in our villages and places of public resort.’ 

Such is a picture of the condition of the working classes in Eng- 
ef, landonly fifty years ago. In the present day wecan with difficulty 
“4 realize such a state of things. All classes of society have under- 
oa gonea change during theinterval, but most of all our working men. 
rect It is not merely that their material circumstances are improved; 
ese | their ideas, habits, and tastes have so changed, that a new 
rort — Classification of them has been adopted. Beneficial legislation 


* Martineau’s ‘ History of the Thirty Years’ Peace.’ 
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has opened a wider and more remunerative field for industry ; 
scientific discovery has multiplied facilities for acquiring 
knowledge, and increased the comforts of life; and no class has 
reaped greater benefit from the railway, the electric telegraph, 
and a cheap press than the industrial population. The econo- 
mical ideas of our artisans may be crude and mistaken, their 
prejudices narrow, and their self-assertion very pronounced ; but 
these are the natural faults of a class fighting its way upwards, 
excluded from political power, and regarded with jealousy and 
disfavour by those above them. Their trades’ unions—which 
have in process of time created an industrial aristocracy some 
300,000 strong—are simply a practical application of that 
protectionist theory to which their rulers clung so long, so 
tenaciously, and with far less excuse. These combinations, 
whatever the evils to which they lead, could be sustained only 
by men of intelligence, able to recognise the value of discipline 
and subordination; their varied and widely-ramified benefit 
societies, with an aggregate income of many millions per 
annum, evince a high capacity for organization, and a spirit of 
providence and self-reliance. All this mechanism for the 
furtherance of their own interests has sprung up among, and is 
entirely managed by themselves. If the power of combination 
is oftentimes used harshly and tyrannically by the working 
classes, it is for the most part, and, except on very critical 
occasions, kept within legal limits. Trade outrages, such as 
those which have disgraced the file-grinders of Sheffield, are so 
exceptional as to provoke protests from the recognised represen- 
tatives of other working men. Of their uniform loyalty and 
reverence for law, the noble behaviour of the Lancashire opera- 
tives during the cotton famine is a conclusive and touching 
illustration. Though environed with peculiar temptations, 
arising from their exhausting work, social life and traditions, 
and public-house associations, we have it on the best authority 
that the upper section of our wage-receiving population is, to a 
considerable extent, outgrowing the propensity to coarse, sensual 
indulgencies ; and in not a few cases their societies are begin- 
ning to pay rent for the use of rooms in public-houses, to avoid 
the obligation of running up a score for drink. ‘The great 
development of co-operative societies, the springing up within 
only four years of 300 working men’s clubs and institutes, and 
the rapid growth of partnerships of industry, are further illus- 
trations of the intelligence and progress of this artisan aristo- 
cracy. Unaffected by the conventional notions and usages of 
those above them, their mode of life is less artificial, and the 
domestic affections have freer play. It is notorious that in their 
social life the working classes are broader in their sympathies, 
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and more disposed to make sacrifices for each other than those 
above them; and it is equally true that on all questions of 
humanity and political equity their instincts are invariably just 
and generous. In an age of luxury and declining public spirit, 
they retain, in the main, an unsophisticated attachment to liberal 
and philanthropic sentiments, which has more than once turned 
the tide of popular feeling, and vindicated the traditional repu- 
tation of England for sympathy with the oppressed. 

How far the improved condition, orderly bearing, increased 
intelligence, and civilized tendencies of our industrial population 
are due to the direct or reflex influence of Christian institutions 
it is not our purpose to inquire; suffice it to say, that their 
progress has coincided with a general revival of vital religion, 
the enormous growth of Christian agencies, the general circula- 
tion of the Scriptures and religious literature, and an increasing 
concern by the clergy and laity for the spiritual welfare of the 
people. Leave these active influences out of consideration, and 
it is impossible adequately to account for the surprising patience 
and resignation of the Lancashire operative, or of the East 
London workman in his hour of sore trial and distress. 

Preliminary to the inquiry, why our working classes are 
alienated from religious institutions, it is important to ascer- 
tain the extent to which they are alienated. General terms 
are vague and misleading; and the notion that the labouring 
population, taking them as a class, are outside our places of 
worship, is hardly supported by facts, even if we confine our 
observation to the town populations of England. The case of 
the metropolis is somewhat exceptional. In London, undoubt- 
edly, a very small proportion of the working people are regular 
church-goers; though we think it is relatively as large as that 
of any other class, if attendance at irregular, mission, and 
open-air services, be taken into account. But in the provincial 
towns there is undoubtedly a greater admixture of the indus- 
trial element in places of worship. We suppose that Leeds 
may be taken as an average specimen of a manufacturing 
town in this respect. With the outlying districts, it con- 
tains from 40,000 to 50,000 of the operative class. Within 
these limits are comprised at least sixty places of worship, 
and a still larger number of Sunday-schools. ‘I venture the 
‘assertion,’ says the Rev. J. H. Morgan, of that town, in a 
published letter, ‘that if all the working classes were to be 
‘withdrawn from these religious institutions, they would, one 
‘and all, collapse within a fortnight.’ This is the statement of 
a minister who has laboured in the locality for nearly a quarter 
of a century. Other evidence of a like nature in support of this 
view might, if necessary, be adduced. But it is no secret that 
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all the Nonconformist bodies, which comprise fully one-half 
of the church-going population, are more or less recruited from 
the working classes—the Baptists in larger proportion than the 
Independents, and the Methodists to a much greater extent than 
either. The Rev. Marmaduke Miller estimates the total number 
of worshippers in connection with the various Methodist com- 
munities of England and Wales at 2,160,000, and that 80 per 
cent. of this aggregate are working people, or sprung from their 
ranks. There is, then, we think, reasonable ground for the 
conclusion that as large a proportion of our workpeople attend 
the ordinances of religion as of any other class; but being by 
far the most numerous, the actual number of absenters in this 
section is comparatively very great. 

Whatever uncertainty, however, may characterise these esti- 
mates, there is, we fear, no room to doubt that the é/ite of the 
working classes hold aloof in the main from religious institu- 
tions. They are conspicuous by their absence from places of 
worship, and are less accessible to religious agencies than the other 
sections of the wage-receiving class. So far as is possible in a 
country where there is an infinite gradation of rank and over- 
lapping of classes, our skilled artisans stand apart as a separate 
caste; and while advancing in intelligence and social status, they 
have been growing up outside our religious organizations. Their 
neglect of public worship has become a habit. As a rule, 
no strong impulse or attraction draws them to our churches ; 
no conventional proprieties, as in the upper and middle classes, 
enforce their attendance. They are free to act for themselves ; 
and they prefer to follow their natural inclination for recreation, 
or rest, or idleness, or worse, rather than go in quest of spiritual 
truth. The churches, too, have almost left them out of calcula- 
tion, and have concentrated their aggressive agencies upon the 
under rather than the upper stratum of our industrial community. 
In an age of unprecedented religious activity, so strange a 
phenomenon could not long escape serious attention. Why do 
not the skilled mechanics attend places of worship? has been a 
question oftentimes asked of late years, and with growing 
urgency, without eliciting a satisfactory response. The reasons, 
both general and special, were, indeed, vaguely known; but 
there was no probability of the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion or House of Lords’ Committee to elicit and formulate them. 
At length the happy thought occurred to the Rev. Edward 
White of calling a conference of picked working men on the 
one side, and of clergymen and laymen on the other, to discuss 
this interesting question. There was no precedent to justify so 
unusual a step. In vain would the oracle of cocleahusionh 
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traditions or the records of church councils and clerical legisla- 
tion be consulted for guidance in such an emergency. The 
prescriptions of learned and hierarchical authority were dead 
against any abatement of the claims of the clergy, or any action 
which would lower the dignity of the pulpit or the pretensions 
of the priestly order. Mr. White and his coadjutors ventured 
upon making a precedent for themselves; or rather, they found 
abundant warrant for a new course of procedure in the example 
of the Divine founder of Christianity. Confident in the irre- 
sistible claims of the Gospel, apart from the organized forms 
in which it is presented to the world, they did not conceive that 
either religion itself or genuine religious institutions would 
suffer any detriment, even though lukewarm adherents or rest- 
less malcontents should be invited to sit in judgment upon 
them. The phenomenon was altogether unique. At the very 
time when a considerable section of the State-supported clergy 
were endeavouring to enforce passive obedience by extreme 
sacerdotal pretensions and lofty claims to a monopoly of the 
‘keys’ that open and shut the kingdom of Heaven; at a time, 
too, when a free, powerful, and highly critical press were boldly 
challenging the use and efficiency of religious institutions, 
Christian ministers of eminence in several denominations were 
to be found who could courageously descend from the pulpit 
into the dock, and submit their claims, their teachings, their 
ministrations, and their plans of operation to the cross-examina- 
tion and judgment of men whose knowledge of themselves and 
of their work was not equal to their prejudices. What system 
of philosophy, what political institutions, could bear so searching, 
and, in a measure, so unfair a test ? 

The result is visible in the report of the proceedings of the 
Conference at the London Coffee House prefixed to this article ; 
but the bare report fails to give an adequate conception of the 
spirit and significance of this remarkable assembly. It deserves 
to be noted that in maturing the preliminary arrangements, 
representative working men were associated with the ministers 
and laymen who proposed the scheme—a course which tended to 
secure the necessary confidence and co-operation of the industrial 
class ; and it is only just to state that no members of the Con- 
ference were more anxious than the artisans that the supporters 
of religious institutions should, equally with those who impugned 
them, have fair play. By common consent, it was also decided 
to exclude the expression of opinion hostile to a Divine revela- 
tion, as inimical to the object of the Conference. With this 
exception, the utmost freedom of opinion, even to the statement 
of objections to particular doctrines, was permitted. In the 
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meeting of January 21st there were present some sixty out of 
about one hundred working men invited—the cream of the 
London operatives, representing almost every shade of religious 
opinion. The remainder of the assembly was composed of 
Church of England clergymen, Nonconformist ministers of the 
various denominations, in due proportion, representatives of 
religious and philanthropic societies, city missionaries and 
laymen conspicuous for their interest in Christian work; on 
the whole, perhaps as fairly constituted a representative meeting 
for the purpose as could have been gathered together without 
more elaborate and costly preparation, and above all, without a 
great deal of experience to perfect the arrangements. As it 
was, the primary object was answered. It was no trifling 
advantage to bring together on common ground leaders of 
opinion, to compare notes without bitterness of feeling; and, 
in the interests of a common Christianity, to consent that each 
other’s faults, or alleged faults, should be paraded before the 
world. It was of the last importance that the right cue should 
at the outset be given to the deliberations of a Conference com- 
posed of such diverse elements, and with objects so novel and 
undefinable. That purpose was admirably subserved by the 
judicious and felicitous opening address of the chairman, Mr. 
Miall, who thus succinctly indicated the scope of the inquiry: 
‘ We have come together, not so much to discuss differences, as 
‘to explain what they are, and how they come to exist—to 
‘ make contributions to a common ‘stock of information—to do 
‘ away with, or at any rate lessen, misconceptions on both sides, 
‘ if misconceptions there be—and, by helping one another to an 
‘ accurate knowledge of facts, to put us all in a more hopeful 
‘ position for seeing how we really stand towards one another, 
‘ and how far it is possible to come closer together, in reference 
‘ to matters that address themselves to our religious sympathies, 
‘ feelings, and practice.’ Apart from the specific arguments 
urged, and charges made on either side, it was specially notice- 
able that almost every speaker on the chairman’s right, where 
the working men were congregated, was forward to admit the 
paramount claims of Christianity in the abstract. And as one 
after another indicated his theoretical knowledge of the Gospel 
dispensation, and even an exalted idea of its mission to his own 
class, we could not but think that these men must have atten- 
tively read the New Testament, or, what is more probable, were 
reproducing the Sunday-school teachings of their younger days. 
The clergy themselves could hardly have expressed greater 
reverence for the Divine Founder of Christianity. These artisan 
speakers may have been rash, prejudiced, and one-sided, but they 
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were not, with one or two exceptions, scornful or flippant. 
Indeed, a considerable proportion of them were church-goers and 
members of religious communions. There were present also the 
two most conspicuous champions of popular enfranchisement; and 
if the Conference had produced no tangible result beyond the 
earnest speeches of Mr. Edmond Beales and Mr. George Potter, 
whose vindication of religion, and to a certain extent, of religious 
institutions, was both eloquent and heartfelt, it would not have 
been held in vain. We need not go back for half a century to 
find ground for striking comparisons. Everybody’s recollection 
will call to mind popular leaders of quite another calibre and 
bias. We cannot easily imagine an O’Connor or an O’ Brien volun- 
tarily coming forward before such an audience as was assembled 
at the London Coffee House, to proclaim to their working-class 
followers that ‘whatever might be done for them pecuniarily, 
‘morally, politically, and socially, was utterly useless unless 
‘ they laid hold of salvation and eternal life,’ as was done by Mr. 
Potter; or, after the fashion of Mr. Beales, reminding the 
alienated operatives that ‘ there were hundreds and thousands of 
‘the clergy whose whole life was spent in doing good, and con- 
‘ tributing not only to the spiritual happiness of the poor, but to 
‘ their temporal happiness in every way.’ If the masses are to 
be held responsible tor the violence and excesses of their leaders 
in times gone by, they are surely entitled to some credit when 
they now range themselves under the banner of men who, 
though they have their faults, frankly avow their Christian 
motives and sentiments. 

The report of the London Conference, and of many similar 
meetings in the provinces, furnishes an ample explanation of the 
reasons why working men, by their own accounts, hold aloof 
from public worship. They comprise the general, we might 
say, stock objections which are urged by other classes as well as 
themselves. Some of them are pretexts rather than objections, 
—mere excuses for what is recognised as neglected duty ; others 
the offspring of pure ignorance and prejudice founded on mis- 
conception, or the result of a very restricted experience. The 
radical fault of many of the speakers on each of these occasions 
was, that they dealt with a subject they had not personally 
examined, took their objections at second-hand, spoke of 
grievances the ground for which, to a large extent, has been long 
since removed, or drew sweeping conclusions from very narrow 
premises. It was wise policy to hear them out patiently, not 
merely to learn from their own lips the varied reasons of their 
alienation, but in order that the men themselves might per- 
ceive their inadequacy. Many of them, we doubt not, left that 
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Conference with the secret conviction that, though they had had 
a fair chance of stating their case, judgment must go by default; 
and all probably with softened feelings and bitterness removed. 

The bill of indictment preferred against organized Christian 
institutions was lengthy, formidable, and one-sided. The 
workmen made only partial confession of the great obstacles 
inherent in themselves, and which to a certain extent take the 
sting out of their complaints. Not much was heard on their 
side of natural dislike to the constraints-of religion, of reluctance 
to surrender the will to a divine controul, of the pride of intellect, 
and love of ease, drink, and pleasure; and on the other side no 
more was said of these ever-active causes of alienation from Chris- 
tianity than the occasion demanded. The case was special—the 
artisan was in the jury-box, and not in the dock. His sins and 
shortcomings, like those of every other class, are only too well 
known to the preacher, the moralist, and the world at large. 
They have since been, more or less, stated and rebuked from the 
pulpit ; and the discourses referred to at the head of this article 
are but specimens of countless sermons preached on the same 
theme. But the special hindrances said to be caused by Chris- 
tian men and institutions are worthy of most anxious investiga- 
tion by those who desire their removal. The chief of them may 
be ranged under four heads :—1. The absence of sympathy on 
the part of the Churches with the efforts of the working classes 
to improve their political and social condition. 2. The political 
constitution and worldliness of the’‘Church of England. 3. The 
dogmatic cast of pulpit theology, and its want of adaptation to 
every-day life. 4. The pew system, and class distinction in places 
of worship. There are many other grounds of objection, such 
as the inconsistencies of professing Christians, the multitude of 
sects, the discrepancies between religion and science, the want 
of personal contact between the clergy and the poor ; but most 
of them may be as much urged by other classes as by working 
men, and we propose hereafter incidentally to refer to several 
so far as our limits will allow. 

The first of these charges against the Christian world is in 
the estimation of intelligent working men the most serious. 
Whether true or not, they evidently believe in its truth. ‘The 
‘ working men,’ said one of the ablest of the London Coffee 
House speakers, ‘were engaged at present in a great struggle 
‘to better their condition. They might be mistaken in their 
‘ proceedings, and their efforts might be fruitless, but the great 
‘religious bodies left the subject alone, thinking, as they 
‘appeared to do, that religion had nothing to do with social 
‘ matters, and that the working men were to go on blundering, 
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‘or to pursue a righteous struggle, without the slightest assist- 
‘ance or advice.’ ‘Were they prepared to use their education 
‘ and influence,’ observed another, ‘in bringing about a unity of 
‘ interests between class and class ; to alter the relations between 
‘capital and labour, and to enable the working man to rise to 
‘his legitimate position ?? ‘Temperance was inseparable from 
‘ true Christianity,’ remarked a third; ‘and if ministers of “the 
‘Gospel came out and aided working men in connection with 
‘their social institutions, the social evils that now afflicted 
‘society would soon be removed.’ Mr. Potter complained that 
ministers did not co-operate with the working classes on many 
of the questions that so vitally affected them; and Mr. Beales 
explained much of their alienation on the ground ‘ that too many 
‘of the clergy were linked with the ruling powers in the State 
‘against them.’ The indictment is too sweeping, and to a 
great extent unfounded. It is, unhappily, too true that the 
clergy of the Establishment have been, as a rule, from time 
immemorial, on the side of authority, and opposed to the recog- 
nition of civil and religious freedom. But the entire history of 
Nonconformity is a record of noble and often painful struggles 
for popular rights. English liberty has been mainly won by the 
earnest efforts and sacrifices of Dissenters for generations past. 
They have always formed the backbone of the Liberal party ; 
it was they, ministers as well as laymen, who gave the most 
efficient aid in carrying the Reform Bill, in repealing the Corn 
Laws, in striking off the fetters of the slave, in promoting poli- 
tical reforms and measures of social amelioration. And at the 
present moment the Nonconformists of England are the most 
active allies of the working classes in their struggle for political 
enfranchisement. Undoubtedly a much larger number of the 
industrial community attend chapel than church, but it cannot 
be said that the success of the Free Churches of England among 
working men has been at all commensurate with the extent of 
their political sympathy towards them. The accusation, though 
too general, has, however, a basis in fact. It is pointed more 
against the middle classes in general than against the clergy and 
church-goers in particular. The artisans, not without reason, 
complain that those whom they generously aided more than a ge- 
neration since, in obtaining political power are now careless of the 
claims of the workmen to enfranchisement. Class jealousy on 
the one side has deepened class prejudice on the other. The more 
intelligent of the operatives, bitterly resent their exclusion from 
the constitution in their political aspirations. They get no 
sympathy from either the Church of England clergy or their 
organs in the press ; and, with that want of patient discrimina- 
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tion, which is one of their failings, they contract a prejudice 
against religious institutions in the lump. Not the least among 
the many evils of a Church establishment, is the inevitable bias 
of the clergy in favour of a Conservatism which favours their 
own monopoly, and at the same time excites the ill-will of the 
mass of the people, who regard their sentiments as at variance 
with Christian precepts. Nor can it be denied that besides the 
Wesleyans, whose maxim has too much been to side with the 
~— that be, an influential section of the Nonconformist bodies 

as grown lukewarm in the Liberal cause, and has thus added 
another element of division to those already existing between 
the Churches and the workmen. 

The charge against Christian ministers and laymen of indif- 
ference to the social elevation of the working classes is far less 
substantial than the political grievance. They are at the bottom 
of almost every movement for promoting the physical and moral 
well-being of the artisans and the poorer classes. It is religious 
men who are the chief promoters of education, who originate 
and sustain Ragged and Sunday-schools, are the mainstay of 
the temperance movement, the advocates of savings’ banks 
and sanitary reform, of charitable institutions and benefit 
societies, of working men’s clubs, and of a reduction of the 
hours of toil. In this field of labour, the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment in our large towns are equally zealous with those of 
other persuasions. And it may be further said of nearly every 
considerable Free Church planted in the great centres of 
population, that a very large proportion of the funds raised 
amongst its members is expended in philanthropic objects out- 
side its own boundaries. It is not, however, lack of zeal in 
such enterprises that is so much complained of, as the absence 
of sympathy with working men in their industrial conflicts. 
But these are questions of great complexity, involving econo- 
mical principles and class differences, in which the right is by 
no means always on the side of the workers. Trades’ unions 
may be made to bear hardly upon individual freedom ; and even 
Mr. Potter, who stands at their head, does not advocate the 
interference of the clergy in the disputes between capital and 
labour, though he charges them, as a rule, with sympathising 
with the employer and seldom with the employed. It would, 
probably, be truer to say that ministers have no active interests 
in such struggles, though more often than not they may lean to 
the side of employers. Whether they or influential Christian 
laymen might not more frequently, when occasion arises, offer 
their services as mediators, if only to prevent that ‘ blundering’ 
to which reference has been made, is a question well worthy of 
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consideration. The lack of such service to them is a sore point 
with struggling working men. No one is perhaps better quali- 
fied than the Rev. H. Solly, of the Working Men’s Club Union, 
to give a candid opinion on this point; and he strongly urges 
that clergymen, without descending into the arena, ‘should stand 
‘forth as reconcilers for the purpose of getting fair play, 
‘ getting justice done to them—not making themselves partisans 
‘ of the rich against the poor, or of the poor against the rich, but 
‘ endeavouring to get equal rights meted out foreach.’ And he 
adds: ‘There are no set of men more earnest, more intensely 
‘earnest in what they undertake than working men; and if 
‘there is anything in which they could be induced to take an 
‘ interest, it would be religion, if only they could see that reli- 
‘ gion has an interest for them, that it really concerns them, and 
‘is connected with what they feel to be important.’ 

The second most important, or at least most frequently re- 
iterated, hindrance to the attendance of our skilled mechanics 
in places of worship is their want of faith in the Established 
Church. We string together brief extracts from some half a 
dozen speeches at the Ludgate Hill Conference, in order to 
show their distrust of the spiritual claims of the Church of 
England :— 


‘There was a strong feeling amongst working men that the State 
Church usurped a place which it ought not to hold; that it took the 
property which belonged to the whole nation, and used it for the pur- 
poses of a particular class.’ 

‘There were thousands of intelligent working men who believed 
that the social position of the Church was rotten to its very core. 
Some of their bishops were receiving £10,000 a year; they would 
tell working men in their sermons to imitate Christ, and if they did 
not try to imitate Christ themselves they were living shams.’ 

‘There were Lord Chancellors, whether moral or immoral men, 
who had the power of giving livings for political corruption. Work- 
ing men knew it, and so long as such a system was maintained they 
would not support it. 5,700 livings were in the hands of the nobility 
and clergy in connection with the Established Church ; some of the 
men holding these livings would frequent horse-racing, prize-fighting, 
and everything immoral and bad, and yet those men held the minis- 
tries of the Church in their hands.’ 

‘A great many of the working classes were very much against 
Church and State, and no doubt to a very large extent the churches 
would be better attended if the connection was severed.’ 

‘Let them go into the provincial towns and villages where the 
rectors had large livings, and the poor curate had his £20, £30, or 
£40 a year, and they would sometimes find that the curate, though 
poor, was the best man.’ 
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‘ He had heard it frequently said in coffee-shops and other places 
that the whole Bench of Bishops did not do in twenty years so much 
good as a city missionary did in one year towards elevating the 
working classes and leading sinners to the foot of the Cross. Then 
there was the selling of livings, just as a baker might sell his busi- 
ness, or a buicher his.’ 

‘ How could one who was a profligate, and frequented the dens of 
the Haymarket, be fit to exercise the gift of a living? These things 
made the Church of England sink into contempt with many of the 
working classes,’ 


These were bitter truths to be listened to by so godly a clergy- 
man as Dr. Miller, who was, however, ready to denounce ‘ the 
* accursed system of selling livings,’ and to admit that there 
were abuses in the Church of England from its political con- 
nection. But it is not merely the abuses that, estrange these 
hard-headed, practical working men. They are but the accidental 
outgrowth of an ecclesiastical system which, not only to them, 
but before the eyes of an entire nation, misrepresents the spirit of 
Christianity—a system based on the rights of property instead 
of on the grace of God, and which confuses the secular with the 
spiritual, distorts and debases the Divine message to man, so 
that its gracious claims can hardly be recognised amid the selfish 
and worldly débris under which it is buried. And this political 
church covers the whole land with the network of its organiz- 
ations, testifies its presence in some form to every subject of 
the crown, and is, par excellence, the solely recognised exponent 
in this country of the free Gospel of the Blessed God. The 
clergy, thank God! are, to a large extent, better than the system 
they represent. But still this is the Church of the aristocracy, 
of the fashionable world, of the wealthy, and of the great. 
Can an organization of this magnitude, with its mitred hierarchy, 
18,000 clergy, and immense resources, do otherwise than give a 
certain tone to the community over whose spiritual interests it is 
appointed to preside ? and can that tone, notwithstanding the pure 
teachings of many of its ministers, be other than a reflection of 
the principles on which that Church has been- based? Ever 
tenacious of her own exclusive rights; jealous of, and too ready 
to ignore sister religious organizations, and allowing her own 
exclusive claims to frustrate Christian union and co-operation ; 
always standing across the pathway of national progress; making 
close corporations of educational foundations; though with one 
definite creed, perplexing simple minds by contrariety of beliefs ; 
shocking the unworldly by her hankering after wealth and pomp, 
or her refusal to abandon vexatious exactions, even on the poor : 
—what are intelligent working men, accustomed, as one of them 
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says, to test everything with the plumb-line, all too unwilling 
to lend a ready ear to the wondrous story of Divine tenderness, 
and prone to lives of self-indulgence—what are these men 
to think of a religion thus commended to them? They 
ought, it is true, to know a better Gospel. But do they? Are 
they not more likely—do not the great body of the people in 
fact—stand aside; and finding nothing to awaken their better 
nature and satisfy their spiritual yearnings in the authoritative 
claims of the national Church, attach themselves to Noncon- 
formist bodies, or sink into sheer religious indifference? And 
this spectacle of a professedly Apostolic Church running counter 
in so many ways to the simple truths of Christianity—is it not 
from time to time aggravated by the sarcastic criticism and the 
bitter sneers of a ubiquitous press more often than not, conducted 
by adherents of the Establishment? Thinking artisans, as we 
see, read the papers, and note these things; but their expiring 


faith in the State Church is not likely to be galvanized into new | 


life by sacerdotal pretensions, gorgeous ritual, and medieval 
ceremonials. 

The third count in their bill of indictment is the comparative 
feebleness of the pulpit. It is a complaint not peculiar to them, 
or it might be pertinently asked whether they can judge fairly 
of an agency with which they are confessedly so imperfectly 
acquainted. All educated society joins in the chorus of dis- 
satisfaction; and preaching, though a Divine institution, has 
to a large extent} come to be, the least effective part of public 
worship. It might be reasonably contended that the pulpit 
cannot retain pre-eminence as an instrumentality for enforcing 
the claims of Christianity in a critical age, when the press 
possesses so paramount, continuous, and pervading an influence ; 
when the authority of ministers of religion is tested by practical 
results, and not by its Divine claims; and when the facilities 
offered for the study of Christian truth are so multiplied, that 
every educated man can secure them. If the Gospel were a 
beautiful scientific theory, a bundle of beliefs, or an appeal 
merely to the understanding, these considerations would possess 
a fatal force. But if it be, as every sincere Christian minister 
believes, a Divine means of transforming and spiritualizing 
fallen humanity by the power of infinite love, preaching can 
never abate or lose its claims. But the pulpit, without deroga- 
ting from the holy mission with which it is charged, must ‘ stoop 
to conquer’—must seek to secure its ultimate purpose by adapt- 
ing itself to the varying circumstances of society—must study 
to gain an entrance into the heart, and lay hold of the convic- 
tions of mankind by the most likely methods. Is this solicitude 
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visible in the Christian teaching of the present day? At least 
once a week in this country many thousands of men who claim 
to be the ‘ambassadors of Christ’ proclaim in some fashion the 
Divine message to the soul of man. Can it be said that the 
result is, in any appreciable degree, in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the agency? Though but a scanty few can, by the 
gifts of eloquence and natural endowments, compel unwilling 
attention, all ministers are on an equal footing in respect to the 
greatness of their theme, and may possess in common, earnest 
— and sincere devotion to their Master’s cause. That to a 
amentable extent such is not the case is due not to any defect 
in the message, but in the messenger. This is not the age of 
miracles. ‘ You cannot gather grapes from thorns.’ And how 
is it to beexpected that an instrumentality constructed on purely 
secular principles should effect high spiritual ends ? 


‘ “Ts it not a fact beyond dispute,” asks 8.G.O., himself a clergy- 
man, “that the Church, as the rule, is entered as a profession, just 
as men enter the law, army and navy? That there may be some ex- 
ception only goes to prove the general rule. No one more rejoices 
than I do when I hear of youths, pious, zealous for God’s cause and 
man’s good, seeking ordination to advance both, as their chief induce- 
ment; but I must blot out the experience of a long life if I am to 
credit these exceptions as true samples of the whole bulk of those 
who seek ordination. Has the hope of worldly provision nothing to 
do with it, the will of parents, unfitness for or a dislike of other 
profession ?”’ 


Such is the class from which one-half of the spiritual guides 
of the English people is recruited. If many of them prove to 
be, as we gladly acknowledge, devoted, laborious, self-denying, 
and successful ministers of Christ, it is in spite of the system 
which has produced them. But it is not possible to account for 
the comparative failure of the pulpit in the present day without 
taking cognizance of a state of things—however reluctantly we 
may enter on the task—which so greatly lowers its claims, mate- 
rially affects its capacity for usefulness, and exerts an injurious 
influence even upon religious bodies outside the Establishment. 

It will hardly be denied that the power of the pulpit in the Free 
Churches of this land is, on the whole, much more manifest than 
in the Church of England. It is unendowed Nonconformity, 
and not the favoured Establishment, which, during the last half- 
century, has been gaining a hold upon the mass of the people, 
not because its ministers are more learned, but more earnest. 
That it has not, however, attained its own ideal, or brought 
about spiritual results equal to its aims or machinery, is confessed 
by its appeal—for it mainly came from this quarter—to the 
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skilled mechanics to explain the reasons of its failure to attract 
to the side of Christianity ‘the common people’ who ‘ gladly’ 
heard its Divine founder. The response was distinct, if not 
unprejudiced. They complain that preaching is to so large an 
extent above them—that it is prosy, dogmatic, or denunciatory. 
We need not repeat at length the descriptive epithets. They 
express, a little less mellifluously perhaps, the sentiments to 
be found in the Pall Mall Gazette, and the periodical press in 
general. The question is not a simple one. Ministers have 
to preach all the year round, to declare ‘the whole counsel of 
‘ God,’ and to build up and edify their own churches. What 
may interest their stated congregations will not, possibly, 
arrest the attention of casual artisan attendants, except in the 
case of the few preachers who have the faculty of laying hold 
of the sympathies of their hearers, whatever their subject. 

Do working men crowd together to listen to popular preach- 
ers? We fear not to any large extent. They have grown 
up outside the churches; and the services in our places of 
worship have also become moulded to circumstances which, 
more or less, leave them out of account. The attention now 
turned to the spiritual claims of the industrial classes pro- 
mises, however, to have the good effect of giving greater 
breadth, simplicity, and freedom to pulpit utterances, of check- 
ing the proneness to dry, theological disquisitions, which reflect 
the preacher’s ingenuity more than the depth of his convic- 
tions, and deal more with the various phases of the Christian 
economy than with the relations of ‘God manifest in the flesh’ 
to the vague longings and pressing wants of fallen humanity. 
‘ What was religion,’ said one of the speakers at the Ludgate 
Hill Conference, ‘if it did not enter into everything that 
‘ concerned a man’s life? Working men felt that religious 
‘men had separated themselves from the rest of the world, 
‘and that religion had ceased to be a religion which they 
‘could mix up with their daily lives, and upon which they 
‘could rest in their daily cares and disappointments.’ ‘They 
‘ were not atheists,’ remarked another; ‘they believed in pure 
‘ practical Christianity ; and if the ministers of religion would 
‘ teach them a pure, practical, and useful Christianity, they would 
‘come amongst them and help them with all their might.’ It ° 
is not worth while to point out any mistakes or fallacies that 
lurk under these remarks; but they express, in a loose form, 
the want of all classes for more of the style of preaching that 
touches the secret springs of humanity; that purifies, subdues, 
and exalts the soul by bringing it into contact with the embodi- 
ment of all that is lovely, self-sacrificing, and ennobling in Him 
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who is ‘the image of the invisible God;’ that seizes hold of 
the events of the day to illustrate the relation of Christian truth 
to ordinary life, and disregards traditional forms, and the routine 
cast of discourses, for the sake of securing more freshness and 
vigour in the pulpit. 

The third principal reason put forward by the workmen’s 
representatives for neglecting public worship, is the want of wel- 
come and of satisfactory accommodation. Nearly every speaker 
at the Conference referred to it as a deeply-felt grievance. 
It was said that, more often than not, they were regarded rather 
as intruders than welcome guests; that class distinctions were 
carried into the house of God ; that the best seats were given to 
the rich, and the poor seats to the poor, and that the pew system 
made the working man feel that, unless he paid for a sitting, he 
was an interloper. Mr. Beales said he knew from experience 
that one of the great reasons for the artisans not attend- 
ing their churches and chapels as they otherwise woulé 
do was, that they did not feel themselves at ease and in com- 
fort. Ofcourse it may be asked, by way of reply, whether they 
do attend churches where the sittings are free? But to convict 
the artisans of inconsistency and neglect will not, we fear, 
bring them under the sound of the Gospel. After all, there is 
a deep-seated and almost universal conviction among them that 
they are not welcome in our churches ; and such a general feeling 
cannot be founded on a pure mistake. It has certainly 
engendered a most deplorable reluctance, if not antipathy, to 
entering places of worship. ‘Sometimes,’ bitterly said one 
speaker, ‘they were kept standing for a length of time, or shown 
‘to forms or pews set apart for the working classes ; and that there 
‘should be no mistake, he had seen the words “ Free seats for 
‘the poor,” painted upon them, thus pauperizing every occupier 
‘ of those seats. He had known working men suffer the greatest 
‘ possible distress and destitution rather than apply to the parish ; 
‘and if they would suffer that, was it to be supposed that they 
‘ would go to a church or chapel to be thus degraded?’ Thisis 
only a specimen of complaints made not only in' London, but at 
Leeds and Cambridge, and wherever such conferences have been 
held. We wish we could think they were imaginary. But our 
churches in general must plead guilty to the charge ; and to too 
large a number of them the rebuke of the Apostle James has a 
direct application. The hateful class feeling is carried into the 
house of Him who is no ‘ respecter of persons.’ What avail all 
our expensive temples and costly appliances, if the tree of life 
is, in any degree, to be guarded by the flaming sword of worldly 
reserve and pride? The earnest desire of all Christians is that 
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all men shall be brought within range of a preached Gospel; 
and there needs no more than the faithful reflection of that 
sentiment in their public services to bring about the necessary 
reform. The beadle and the pew-opener may be very respectable 
functionaries, but they ought to be discarded. The duties they 
publicly perform in the house of God should not be intrusted to 
hirelings, but discharged by appointed and suitable members of 
the congregations. In Catholic countries the church is literally 
a sanctuary for all classes; the poorest have no thought that 
they are intruders. But the chair system is one adapted only 
for short and frequent services, with a constantly fluctuating 
congregation; and to a large extent even the chair is paid 
for. In England, at least for generations to come, pews will be as 
cherished an institution as the House of Lords; but with a 
change of feeling on the part of our churches towards those who 
linger without, expressed in suitable modifications of existing 
customs, it still remains to be seen whether the pew system is 
any real hindrance to the attendance®of any class on the ordi- 
nances of religion. 

But after offering such explanations and vindications as 
may seem needfui, the question comes back with painful urgency 
—Why are the é/ite of the working class, those whose intelligence 
and intenseness of purpose should find in the dispensation of the 
Carpenter’s Sona religion precisely suited to their wants, tosolarge 
an extent outside our churches? Even if it be admitted that as 
large a proportion of the whole body attend the ordinances of re- 
ligion as of any other section of the community, the inquiry still 
presses,— Why isitnotlarger? The evil is not so great in other 
parts of Great Britain. Wales and Scotland favourably contrast 
with England in this respect, and some districts of England 
are more pervaded with a religious spirit than others. Valuable 
lessons may be learned from each of these exceptional cases. 
Beginning with the Principality, Dr. Rees, of Swansea, 
states* that as large a proportion of the ‘ working-classses as 
‘ ninety per cent. regularly attend public worship, except in the 
‘ large towns and the most Anglicized districts, and even in those 
‘ localities, at least seventy-five per cent. of the Welsh-speaking 
‘ masses are frequent or constant attendants at one or the other 
‘ of our places of worship.’ ‘A century ago,’ he adds, ‘ our work- 
‘ ing classes were quite as irreligious as those classes are now in 
‘ England, and incomparably more ignorant ; but in the present 
‘ day they are under the influence of religion to a far greater 
‘ extent than the other classes of the community.’ Dr. Rees 
attributes this striking phenomenon to the effectiveness and 


* Letter in the Nonconformist of December 26th, 1866. 
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earnestness of Welsh preaching (which is almost exclusively 
extemporaneous), to cottage teaching, adult Sunday-schools, lay 
agency, and the absence of class distinction ; to which might be 
added primitive manners, the great preponderance of Nonconfor- 
mity, anda popular native ministry. His evidence on some points 
is so suggestive as to be well worthy of quotation. Dr. Rees says: 
‘ Three thousand Dissenting houses of prayer for a population of a 
million and a quarter prove that the common people in Wales are to 
a greater extent under the influence of religion than they probably 
are in any other Protestant country inthe world. . . . Preaching 
i in Wales has never, since the rise of Dissent, been regarded as the 
‘ exclusive and peculiar work of ordained ministers and theological 
students, except at one period when religion was in a very declining 
state. Hundreds of pious laymen are usefully employed as preachers 
by every Dissenting denomination . . . The services of lay 
preachers in Wales are not confined to preaching-rooms and small 
branch congregations. They are frequently invited to occupy the 
pulpits of the most respectable congregations while the ministers are 
engaged at the out stations or elsewhere. This good understanding 
between the ministers and their lay brethren produces the most salu- 
tary effects. The Churches of Wales have but seldom been troubled 
during the last hundred years by priestly assumptions on the part of 
ministers, or the wild desire to do away with a stated ministry 
altogether on the part of the people. The institution of lay preaching, 
as it exists among us, acts as a balance of power to keep both ministers 
and people from the opposite extremes. . . . We readily recog- 
nise the usual distinction of classes in our daily intercourse and 
secular transactions, but the moment we cross the threshold of the 
sanctuary, or meet to hold a religious service anywhere, our social 
distinctions are entirely forgotten. The clergy of the Establishment, 
in many parts of the Principality, have emptied their churches by not 
paying due attention to this point. . . . Separate services, free 
sittings, and a distinct class of teachers for the working classes 
would never have succeeded to win them in Wales; and they will 
never succeed anywhere else. The Welsh churches do not raise their 
ministers’ salaries by pew-rents, and therefore they can afford to let 
the sittings at such moderate rate, which every working man who is 
not a pauper can pay ; and working men always had rather pay than 
occupy a free sitting.’ 
This testimony in relation to a country where attendance at 
Divine worship is more general than in, perhaps, any part of the 
world, and where the small per centage of crime and legal 
offences attests the vitality of religion, is invaluable in the 
endeayour to find out how the working classes of England can 
be brought under the influence of the churches. Take, again, 
i. ~~ the case of Scotland, where church-going is more common among 
“the lower orders than in England. The clergy there are mostly 
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sprung from the people, so that there is not that severance of 
sympathy between minister and flock which so largely obtains 
south of the Tweed. Preaching is assiduously cultivated, and 
Presbyterianism is well organized, and touches the people at all 
points, though it seems to be losing its hold upon the cultured 
classes. The west of Cornwall is conspicuous over other parts of 
England for the religious habits of its mining population, which 
were first planted by Wesleyan fervour, and are now chiefly 
sustained by the zeal of lay preachers. 

In an inquiry of this nature, the experience of the United 
States, England’s Protestant kinsman, is not to be overlooked. 
Our transatlantic cousins do not feel to anything like the same 
extent, the religious difficulties over which we mourn. In the 
Northern States, the native Americans, rich and poor, are, 
speaking broadly, church-goers; and it isthe recorded belief of 
the Rev. Sella Martin, that of the artisan class in the United 
States quite seven-eighths attend places of worship. The pew 
system is in force, but the galleries of almost every church. 
belonging to all denominations are free to all, and considered 
to be the property of the stranger and the casual worshipper. 
In the following passages of a letter, describing the chief dis- 
tinctions of American religious organizations, Mr. Martin throws 
out some hints of great value to the British churches :— 


‘ There are few things more calculated to awaken noble aspirations 
than a manly and persuasive inculcation of the responsibilities and 
privileges of brotherly copartnership in the affairs of State. The 
American clergy, like the prophets of old, labour to produce the con- 
viction that the civil institutions by which the freedom of churches 
and the voluntary support of worship are secured are not less than 
is their religion a heritage from God. And by this means their 
preaching is vitalized. The Church, without being established, 
becomes an ally of the State; and the State, without being tyran- 
nical, is practically a guardian of the Church. 

‘Under this state of things there is no temptation for men of 
wealth and position to leave one denomination to go to another, except 
from conviction ; nor is there any temptation to sycophants to make 
the Prayer-book the channel to their tills. There is no Dissent, and 
therefore no fear of being charged with political preaching ; there is 
no aristocracy, and therefore no attempt at aping them ; there are no 
social distinctions, and therefore the grasp of one hand is as welcome 
as another ; there are no livings to be bought or sold, and therefore 
a man must depend upon his piety, his intelligence, or his pastoral 
excellence for his position as a preacher. The poor are considered 
because there is no limit to their becoming rich; the intelligent are 
respected because their intelligence may secure advancement; the 
good are beloved because of the loveliness of their piety ; the honest 
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are regarded because of their value to the community ; and even the 
outcasts are sought after that they may become subjects of grace. I 
will not venture to speak upon your difficulties, but I may say that 
the three,most important aids to the American Churches, in their 
relations to the great mass of the community, are free schools, free votes, 
and a free field of religious effort.’ 


A review of the whole case, and a very careful perusal of the 
speeches of these artisans, leaves the strong conviction that 
their absence from our churches is caused by no insurmount- 
able barriers, and that on both sides there have been misunder- 
standings and prejudices. It is with classes as with individuals— 
when intercourse ceases, mistrust follows close upon the heels of 
reserve and isolation, and hard things are said on either side. 
Parallel lines never meet. Far more than the use of new 
mechanical appliances, the Churches need to discover the 
missing link in the chain of sympathy that ought to unite them 
with intelligent operatives. That task is not difficult. The 
late Conference smoothed the way, and has been appropriately 
followed up by special and simultaneous working-class services 
in the metropolis, and to a less extent in the provinces. The 
result of this tentative movement has justified alike the wisdom 
of holding the Conference of January, and the belief that the 
working classes in the mass were not deeply alienated from reli- 
gious institutions. They generally responded to the invitations 
which were addressed to them, and supported to some extent by 
personal canvas ; and it is probable that the metropolitan places 
of worship—at least of the Nonconformist order—were never 
better filled than on the evening of February 24th. If the 
clergy of the Establishment had seen fit to join with Dean 
Stanley and a few others in this movement, it would have 
assumed more of the nature of a demonstration of good will and 
sympathy on the part of what is called ‘the religious world’ at 
large. Even more remarkable than the prompt response of the 
working people was the cordial welcome they received—all the 
more demonstrative, perhaps, in consequence of the bitter com- 
plaints made at the Conference. So far as was needful, the 
regular attendants resigned their seats to the new-comers; the 
officers of the various Churches waited upon the homely-dressed 
strangers with unfailing politeness, and, perhaps for the first 
time on any considerable scale in the history of the Free 
Churches of England, the artisan and the labourer occupied the 
pew, while the well-to-do church-goer was content with the 
aisle. Is such a pleasing phenomenon to be exceptional? We 
cannot think it. Fain would we regard this event, not as a 
single plank thrown across the gulf that separates the masses of 
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the population from Christian ordinances, but as the rudiments of 
a permanent bridge, along the broad and easy thoroughfare 
of which they may habitually find their way to the house of 
prayer. There may be difficulty in repeating such experiments 
in the same fashion—there can be none whatever in the 
Churches acting uniformly in this spirit of Christian zeal and 
brotherliness. Not only was this general advance by the 
Churches towards the alienated class met half way, but the 
latter listened with attention and interest tothe appeals made to 
them by the ministers of religion. The least we can expect from 
this Working Man’s Sunday is, that numbers who have been 
careless of public worship will oftener than before find their 
way to the common sanctuary. 

‘All things are possible to him that believeth ;’ and, if the 
Christian Church were pervaded with the faith that breathes 
through this Divine promise, our places of worship could not 
contain the multitudes who would in time flock into them. We 
would not underrate the obstacles to this ‘consummation 
‘ devoutly to be wished ’—obstacles arising not only from natural 
disinclination and evil habits, the love of ease and pleasure, and 
peculiar temptations, but from the injurious incidence of modern 
civilization—the crowding together of town populations, with 
its multiplied evils, unhealthy homes, and exhausting toil. 
Events in many respects seem grievously to fight against the 
Church. It is the age not only of great cities, but of large 
businesses. Merchants and manufacturing princes are divorced 
from their warehouses and workshops, and do not live among 
their people. It is but too easy, under such circumstances, to 
ignore responsibilities when those in respect to whom they 
should be cherished are out of sight. Is not the circumference 
of every large town studded with the luxurious villas of such 
people, who measure their obligations to their employés by the 
strict commercial rule, and who leave the poorer districts, albeit 
the mint where their money is coined, to be looked after by the 
poor themselves? Yet these employers, oftentimes members of 
churches, might wield a more potent influence for good among 
the industrial classes than nine-tenths of the clergy. But 
to return to the artisan’s own case. His material condition is 
improving, but he has not gained corresponding wisdom in 
the expenditure of his means. The world, if not the Church, 
assiduously caters for the working man. As was pertinently 
remarked by Mr. Lee, of Manchester, the publican knows how 
to attract him by a nice door-step and cheerful fire-side. The 
public-house tempts him at every street corner, and is almost 
inextricably mixed up with the economy of his daily life; the 
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theatre and music hall provide for his amusement ; the railway 
gives every facility for the Sunday excursion ; the press supplies 
his craving for light and sensational reading. It seems, as the 
Rev. Newman Hall says, as if everything was done to make the 
artisan degraded, and to gratify his appetites and passions. ‘To 
a great extent the workmen themselves are conscious of their 
thraldom. The burden of not a few of the speeches at the 
London Coffee House was an earnest call upon the Christian 
Churches to come to their rescue, and reproaches for their 
apathy. Save us from public-house associations by lending us 

our vestries or school-rooms for our societies ; aid us in get- 
ing shorter hours of labour, that we may not be too exhausted 
for religious worship on Sunday ; come amongst us and give us 
counsel in our social affairs to prevent our blunderings; help us 
to thin the beer-shops and get rid of our drinking customs, 
which ‘ alone keep a whole army of working men from churches 
‘and chapels :’-—these were the kind of demands made upon the 
sympathy of ministers and laymen. Such claims have often been 
urged within the Church; and we should be unjust to say that 
they have not been listened to. At the head of nearly every phi- 
lanthropic movement in England are to be found pious clergymen 
and laymen, from the Earl of Shaftesbury downwards. How 
much remains still to be done, we may gather from this urgent 
—_ which now reaches the Churches from without. And this 
claim ought not to be ignored. Our artisans may err greatly 
in many of their censures on the Churches, whose vitality they 
yet tacitly admit; but in the estimate of what can be done to 
elevate their condition, and win them over to a religious life, their 
views deserve serious consideration. The grand lesson they 
teach—or at least with emphasis repeat—is, that preaching and 
building places of worship are only a part of Christian responsi- 
bility, and that much of the work of the Churches must be done 
by helping on secular reforms. They may not be converted by 
ministers and their flocks advocating their political claims, 
taking part in their social movements, interposing between them 
and oppression, and studying their comfort and recreation ; but 
all these things are breaking down so many barriers to their 
reception of Divine truth. There was much weight in the 
remark of Mr. Solly, at the Conference, that one great cause of 
alienation was ‘that religious men, especially the clergy of all 
‘ denominations, did not seem to care sufficiently for the social 
‘and political well-being of the working classes; and if working 
‘men saw that, they imagined there was very little in what was 
‘said about other things. The fact was, we must do people good in 
‘away which they could understand before they would allow us to do 
‘ them good in a way which they did not understand.’ 
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The active sympathy of Christian men in the political and 
social concerns of the operative community might be claimed 
on lower but not unimportant grounds. If in the work of 
practical philanthropy they are still conspicuous, it is men of 
political and scientific eminence without their religious leanings 
who are now foremost in backing up the working man’s demand 
for enfranchisement, education, and social elevation. Stuart 
Mill and Professor Huxley are, to a great extent, the idols of 
the metropolitan workshops; and a philosophy and scientific 
system, which eliminate without opposing a Divine revelation, are 
specially flattering to the pride of the half-educated, and have 
great attractions for workmen who think that ‘ Christianity does 
‘not solve, or help to solve, the problems of their lives.’ The in- 
fidel schools have not a very numerous following among our skilled 
mechanics, but, under the teachings of such philosophers as we 
have referred to, a considerable section of intelligent workmen 
have, as the Spectator says, ‘here, as on the Continent, formed 
‘to themselves a creed, the law of brotherhood, which they say 
‘is higher than Christianity as taught alike by Church and by 
‘Dissent. It gives them a principle on which to act in the 
‘daily concerns of life, a principle which, as they say, will settle 
‘the quarrel of capital and labour, while clergymen’s Christi- 
‘anity simply affirms that employers are always in the right.’ 
The evidence of the attractions of this new creed is to be found 
in the success of the “Sunday Evenings for the People” at St. 
Martin’s Hall [St. Martin’s Hall Sunday evening secular 
services], the popularity of which some purblind zealots are 
increasing by their efforts to suppress them by law ; and by the 
remarkable attendance of working men at the scientific lectures 
of Professors Huxley, Crawfurd, and Beesley. As we have 
heard it said, the artisans ‘run greedily after them.’ We should 
probably not be far wrong in estimating that the bills of these 
intellectual entertainments are to be found in half the workshops 
of London. This is a negative form of unbelief more difficult to 
cope with than downright atheism ; and, if the mass of workmen 
are not inoculated with this transcendental sophistry, it is 
embraced by numbers of the more educated mechanics, who to 
a great extent give the tone to the rest. ‘The commonest social 
‘ precepts,’ lately wrote Mr. Goldwin Smith, ‘ reproduced by the 
‘Comtists with slight variation of phrase, seem to the Com- 
‘ tists themselves, and to other people, a new social philosophy.’ 
And this circumstance, with, perhaps, too little qualification, 
he traces to the unhappy fact, that ‘Christianity in the hands 
‘of the clergy has become mere dogma, and has ceased to 
‘influence socially the actions or conceptions of the world.’ 
Hardly anything, perhaps, has tended more to foster this 
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delusive heresy than the harshness and inconsistencies of profess- 
ing Christian employers. If skilled workmen do not go to church, 
they can and do study the practical results of religion in the 
bearing of their masters. At all the Conferences which have 
lately been held, the evil example of many Christian employers 
was a prominent topic. It-is one of serious interest to the 
Churches of the land. No one could sit and listen to what was 
said at the London Coffee House on this subject without pain 
and humiliation. A ministry, however earnest and faithful, 
can make little way unless those instructed by it are ‘living 
‘ epistles known and read of all men.’ The preacher speaks to 
his congregation in general but one day in seven ; his hearers are 
more or less in contact with the outside world all the week, and 
are so many centres of good or evil influence operating indirectly 
over an incalculably wider surface, which the clergy do not 
reach. Thus to the far larger proportion of the population— 
viz., those who abstain from public worship—Christianity is 
known, partly, perhaps, by early training, but chiefly by its 
reflection in the lives of its professors. ‘The influence of the 
Church on the world is a theme rather for the pulpit than the 
review ; but if Christian citizens did in general let their light 
so shine before men that their good works might be seen, 
would not the promised result be more palpably visible on the 
surface of society ? 

The working-class critics of the London Conference, if they 
have not augmented the responsibilities of the Churches, have 
pointed out many ways in which they may be discharged, and 
in which those whom they represented may be approached. 
We gather from their speeches that they are very chary 
of entering churches where they might seem to be iden- 
tified with the worshippers, and where to so large an extent 
they do not regard the preaching as applicable to them- 
selves; but they ask for halls, where there is less need for 
constraint and conventionalism, and ‘a class of preachers 
‘adapted to their wants and feelings,’ though not of the 
town mission and Scripture-reader stamp. Would not a 
great extension of the theatre services help to meet the 
case? Mr. Macgregor, whose experience in the matter has 
been very great, says that ‘to expect these men, who were 
‘wandering about the streets, conversing with great fluency 
‘and great power, with great desires and with great respon- 
‘ sibility, to go into their churches and sit for a long time, 
‘and then to kneel down and rise up, to be part and parcel 
‘of the congregation, was highly unreasonable.’ Thousands 
of men in London, we are told, attend preaching and dis- 
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cussions in the open air, and greatly relish it; and perhaps, 
as Mr. Harris Cowper suggests, ‘if many of the ministers 
‘who stood up to preach adopted a different mode of preaching, 
‘like the preaching of Paul in the School of Tyrannus, they 
‘would have a great many more to hear them.’ The same 
speaker, who has been many years at work in the highways and 
byways of London, lays the greatest stress upon the bringing 
the clergyman face to face with the working man, though at a 
loss to know how it is to be done; but another suggests that 
much more might be effected by female visitation—not, indeed, 
by the proposed deaconess class, but by experienced ladies, whose 
own piety and instincts are a safer guide than clerical direction; 
and who would go to the workmen’s homes ‘not as patrons or 
‘superiors, but as one loving sister would go to the home of 
‘another, showing that they had their welfare at heart.’ If 
there be insuperable objections to utilizing places of worship for 
secular purpose, after the fashion of Surrey Chapel, and churches 
in Scotland, at least more might be done in turning school- 
rooms to account in the week for lectures and adult Bible classes, 
or even for workmen’s clubs and harmless entertainments which 
would draw them away from the public-house. In Lancashire 
the good results of adult Sunday-schools and sewing classes are 
of incalculable value, and what is good for the north may also 
be beneficial for the south. These and many other suggestions 
—the value of which will vary according to varying circum- 
stances—might be fully canvassed did space permit. When 
once the will is wrought up to the proper pitch of resolution, 
the way will assuredly be made clear, if earnestly sought after— 
when once the Churches as such, discuss them in a practical 
form, action will generally follow. 

Many Christian organizations might be pointed to as coming 
near to the ideal of a working Church—such an ideal as has 
hardly ever been better sketched out than in the following 
eloquent passage of ‘ Ecce Homo’: — 

‘Those who meet within the church walls on Sundays should not 
meet as strangers who find themselves together in the same lecture- 
hall, but as co-operators in a public work, the object of which all 
understand, and to his own department of which each man habitually 
applies his mind and contriving power. Thus meeting with the 
esprit de corps strong among them, and with a clear perception of the 
purpose of their union and their meeting, they would not desire that 
the exhortation of the preacher should be, what in the nature of 
things it seldom can be, eloquent. It might cease then to be either 
a despairing and over-wrought appeal to feelings which grow more 
calious the oftener they are thus excited to no definite purpose, or a 
childish discussion of some deep point in morality or divinity better 
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left to philosophers. It might then become weighty with business, 
and impressive as an officer's address to his troops before a battle ; 
for it would be addressed by a soldier to soldiers in the presence of 
an enemy whose character they understood, and in the war with 
whom they had given and received telling blows; it would be 
addressed to an ardent and hopeful association, who had united for 
the purpose of contending within a given district against disease and 
distress, of diminishing by every contrivance of kindly sympathy the 
rudeness, coarseness, ignorance, and imprudence of the poor, and the 
heartlessness and hardness of the rich, for the purpose of securing to 
all that moderate happiness which gives leisure for virtue, and that } 
moderate occupation which removes the temptations of vice, for the | 
purpose of providing a large and wise education for the young ; 
lastly, for the purpose of handing on the tradition of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection, maintaining the enthusiasm of humanity in 
all the baptized, and preserving in opposition to all temptations to 
superstition or fanaticism the filial freedom of their worship of God.” 
—Lcce Homo, 2nd Edn., pp. 212, 213, 


The grand desideratum suggested by these Conferences in 
London and elsewhere is to discover means of touching the 
working man at as many points as possible, with a view 
to exalt his life and infuse into it, spiritual vitality. Our 
artisans are about to be admitted within the pale of the con- 


stitution. Thus the political barrier will be broken down. 
The fall of that outwork brings the Christian Church, if so 
minded, one step nearer to the citadel of their affections. 
This, in the main, high-minded, robust, hard-working, intel- 
ligent section of the British people, with strong feelings, 
unsatisfied longings, and all the faults, vices, and self- 
assertion of a young community, feeling its power like a 
brawny Samson—shall it be allowed to surrender itself more 
entirely to the blandishments of a Delilah, or fruitlessly 
struggle to erect a fraternal Utopia on the narrow basis of 
selfish class interests P It may be now, at this opportune period, 
in the power of the Christian Church to draw to itself this new 
element of life and vigour for mutual benefit in spiritual things 
—to win over to allegiance to a common Master large numbers 
of a class which carries great weight in the Commonwealth, 
and will ere long have a voice in the national councils, and 
which might, God willing, become a potent agency in the work 
of Christianizing these islands. May the political enfranchise- 
ment of working men be speedily followed by their willing 
fealty to the gospel of truth and love! 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England, its causes 
and its results. By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Vol. I.—The Preliminary 
History to the Election of Eadward the Confessor. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The truer historical Phtosophy of our generation is rapidly producing 


its fruits in a higher class of histories. Almost every year witnesses the 
production of some historical work with which the last century has 
nothing to compare—Gibbon’s great work alone excepted. The very 
conception of history as a record of the condition of the people, and not 
merely of the acts of its government, is new; and the natural conse- 
quences have followed. The materials of history are sought, not in mere 
acts of legislations or movements of armies, but in private letters, local 
registers, household accounts, personal diaries, broad sheets, and ballads :— 
the true life of a people being ordinarily but little affected by govern- 
mental acts or battles, and its chief expressions being in the productions 
and records of daily social life. 

Mr. Freeman has added another to the great histories of which we 
may well be proud. Mr. Grote, Lord Macaulay, and Mr. Froude are 
not to be permitted to wear their laurels alone. If Mr. Freeman’s work 
be completed in accordance with this its first instalment, he will fairly 
take his place among the great historians of England; this is putting 
forth for him a great claim, but we feel assured that it will be justified 
by every reader who carefully peruses this volume, and who is competent 
to give a judgment. Mr. Freeman’s history is not so massive in its 
structure as Eibbon’s ; it is not so brilliant as Macaulay’s; it is not so 
flowing as Froude’s; but it is equal even to Gibbon in scholarship, and 
to Macaulay in wide and out-of-the-way reading ; while he far surpasses 
both Macaulay and Froude in his patient and skilful sifting of materials, 
in the intuitive sagacity which estimates their value, and in the fertile 
but yet sober and even severe historical imagination which reproduces 
the life of olden times in its complex combinations, its real human forms, 
and even in its local colouring. ‘The present volume is constructed out 
of materials too fragmentary and scant for exact and strongly-coloured 
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pictures ; the utmost that any one, dealing fairly with available materials, 
can produce out of them is dim outline, shadowy forms, and probable 
surroundings of circumstance; more would awaken just distrust, but the 

eat skill and power with which these are put upon the canvas, abun- 
danth demonstrate the artistic pictures, which with more ample materials, 
Mr. Freeman would produce. Here and there, where information is 
fuller and details are accidentally supplied, Mr. Freeman does present us 
with historical pictures which, while they are severely truthful in drawing 
and circumstance, and are carefully subdued in brilliance, are almost 
startling by their vivid and pre-Raphelite realism; there is a wonderful 
freshness, fulness, and tone about them. 

Mr. Freeman has undertaken a task which, after three separate be- 
ginnings, Sir Francis Palgrave had to leave unfinished. Palgrave began to 
construct a history of Normandy and of England on a much larger plan 
than that of Mr. Freeman. He lived to complete only two volumes, and 
to rough-hew two more, which have been posthumously published. But 
his work is a mere fragment, or rather a series of fragments; for the 
latter portions of it are mere parts of the whole which was contemplated. 
Thus, after narrating the reign of William in Normandy, he gives us the 
history of his reign in England ; but the nexus of the two—the history of 
the actual conquest—is not a Sir F. Palgrave was a most accom- 
plished scholar, and he would be a bold man who questioned any of his 
mature conclusions ; but his method of dictation to an amanuensis placed 
him at great —— as a writer of history, in which so much depends 
upon minute points, and upon the indirect service of the eye in detectin 
and disposingthem. His volumes, therefore, often pass into the rhetoric 
generalization of a lecturer. He is garrulous and colloquial—sometimes 
even grotesque—and runs into interesting, but often superfluous digres- 
sions. He is oftener, moreover, the strenuous pleader rather than the 
dispassionate judge. Both he and Thierry ‘were too apt to catch at any 
‘ statement which seemed at all to support their several theories.’ Nor 
does he enable us to modify his opinions by giving references to the 
authorities ; in this he suffers more than his readers, for his researches 
are unwearied in their patience, and amazing in their extent. From these 
errors Mr. Freeman is wholly free. We almost feel his patient, anxious 
scrutiny of materials, his testing of the old chroniclers, his keen ques- 
tioning of charter deeds, incidental records, and remote allusions. His 
materials are manifestly subjected to the most careful sifting, and the con- 
clusions to which he comes are stated with a graduated measure of con- 
fidence according to the degree of his conviction. He -is careful to give 
references, and no competent reader need be at a loss to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the value of his authorities. He jealously avoids the 
rhetoric which so often leads Macaulay and Froude away. His pictures 
are not word-pictures so much as fact-pictures; they command the 
homage of the calmest judgment as well as the admiration of the artistic 
taste. Mr. Freeman justly insists upon the importance of the Norman 
Conquest as the turning-point of English history. He thinks that the 
only event that in manifold and momentous influence can be compared 
with it, is the introduction of Christianity. He as justly insists upon a 
knowledge of the previous history of both England and Normandy in 
order to an intelligent understanding of it. He protests, therefore, 
_—_— the more empirical treatment of historians who represent 

nglish history, properly so called, as beginning with the Norman 
Conquest. 
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The immediate results of the Conquest were practical rather than 
legislative. In ascending the throne of England, William accepted 
its constitution, and the Norman element was rapidly absorbed by the 
English. Mr. Freeman’s theory of this great event is a kind of 
resolution of the theories of Thierry and Palgrave; he thinks that it 


was not so much as the former represents it to be, and that it was more - 


than it is represented to be by the latter. This volume is devoted to 
what may be called the preliminary history of the Conquest. Beginning 
with the formation of the Kingdom of England,—the heathen period of 
English Conquest, the invasion of Teutonic tribes in 449,—he gives a 
summary of English History down to the period of William’s successful 
landing at Pevensey Bay. This involves an account of the different 
kingdoms existing in the course of these six centuries, often ignorantly 
and untruly designated the ‘ Heptarchy,’—and of relative importance 
and fluctuating ascendancy ; the chief historical personages are carefully 
studied, and they are presented as they really were, with wonderful 
historical sagacity and artistic skill. We need instance only the delinea- 
tion of Zlfred, Dunstan, Eadgar, and Cnut; the latter especially, who, 
for the first time, is presented to us a tangible, congruous man. The 
lengthened and careful examination of the constitution of England 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, is worthy the study of our con- 
stitutional reformers, especially just now; Mr. Freeman's conclusion con- 
cerning the suffrage being, that representation in the Witenagemét was 
unknown ; that every Teutonic freeman had a voice in the assemblies ; and 
that, practically, their presence was limited only by the difficulties which 
distance and circumstance imposed. The Danish Conquest of England 
and the dominion of the Danish kings, bringing down the history to the 
reign of Harthacnut in 1042, are sketched carefully and with considerable 
fulness. A more succinct sketch of the History of Normandy during the 
tenth century enables us to understand the relations between the two 
countries which ultimately led to William’s invasion. With admirable 
skill Mr. Freeman compresses his narrative where all that is necessary is 
to indicate the main links in the chain of events, and enlarges it to 
historic fulness, as in the period from the reign of Eadward the Martyr 
to that of Eadward the Confessor, where the detail of events is an essential 
part of his theme. 

Considering the mythical and legendary mist that has settled down 
upon that period of our national history which precedes the Norman 
Conquest, and through which Alfred, Dunstan, Cuut, and Harold loom 
like heroes of romance ; and considering how utterly chroniclers and his- 
torians, dramatists and novelists have hitherto failed to exhibit their 

enuine character or doings with either precision or certainty, Mr. 
Piscine has achieved a marvellous success. He has reduced this chaos 
to approximate cosmical order and human probability. We feel some- 
thing like solid ground, and see something like real men and women. 
Scholars like Thierry, Kemble, Palgrave, Lappenberg, Guest, and others 
have prepared materials, without which oath achievement would have 
been impossible; but to Mr. Freeman belongs the honour of having 
erected a structure which, when completed, will stand amongst the 
goodliest products of modern English history. 


‘ 
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Madagascar Revisited : describing the events of a new reign, and the 
Revolution which followed, §c. By the Rev. Witi1aM ELLIs. 
London: Murray. 1867. 


We hail the publication of this valuable work with peculiar pleasure. 
It differs greatly from the author’s previous book on the same subject, and 
is far more complete in that iclieondion which Christian men were 
anxious to obtain. When Mr. Ellis gave to the world an account of 
his visit to Madagascar, in 1854 and 1856, in a handsome volume beauti- 
fully illustrated, the reader found the work stored with notices, well 
written and of considerable interest, of the rugged passes, the deep 
forests, the gigantic creepers, the orchids, and the ferns of the island, but 
deemed it somewhat deficient in the thing he specially looked for. Men 
saw how close had been hisintercourse with the Prince, and even with the 
Queen ; how many speeches of courtesy he had made; and how many 

ictures he had taken with his camera. They read about tea-parties at 
esha ; a journey across the Karoo desert, and the thrilling story of the 
wrecked whalers. In a mysterious way he had met with one ‘ friend’ 
here, or a few ‘friends’ there; or a little company had sat with closed 
doors talking far into the night. He gave most affecting details of the 
at persecution of 1849, and described how fourteen martyrs had been 
urled over the precipice, and four nobles had been burned in a single 
day; but not one living Christian was named, and no particulars were 
given of the number of the converts, or the way in which Christ and His 
gospel were still working among the heathen of that strange island. To 
many minds the book occasioned great disappointment. But Mr. Ellis 
knew the circumstances as Englis a dd. not know them, and his 
studied silence was just and wise. He knew that the persecuting Queen 
was still upon the throne, that his narrative would be most rigidly 
examined, and that there were many in Madagascar prepared to cur 
favour with the Government, by bringing to the Queen’s notice details 
which, though ‘ interesting to ourselves,’ would thus ‘injuriously affect 
‘good men,’ whom every Christian heart was only too anxious to 


spare. 

Pall this is changed ; and the work before us is as full of details as the 
former was necessarily deficient in them. With the life of the per- 
secuting Queen all danger to the Christian converts passed away ; and 
Mr. Ellis now gives us, without reserve, their names and character, their 
sufferings, and labours in the work of Christ. These particulars are 
placed in a setting of personal incidents, descriptions of the country, and 
of public events, that give the narrative a peculiar charm, and sustain the 
interest of the reader to the close. From the — position it occupies, 
and the peculiar information it conveys, it ought, among Christian men 
to be one of the most popular books of the present season. 

The narrative is framed on a very simple plan. Mr. Ellis moves 
straight onward in his story, relating events simply in the order in which 
they occurred. Setting out with the death of the Queen, and the 
invitation sent him by her son and successor, he describes his arrival, 
the warm welcome he received from the Government, and his reception 
by the now free and happy Christians. He tells us of the visit of the 

nglish and French embassies ; the great event of the King’s coronation ; 
the sad development of the King’s weaknesses ; the revolution which 
destroyed him; and the inauguration of the new reign. We have full 
particulars of the recommencement and growth of the mission, the 
spread and organization of the native churches, the founding of the 
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native ministry, the preparations for building churches in memory of the 

martyrs, and his safe return to England. As arule, the narrative flows 

steadily on; sometimes too full of detail; always clearly and pleasantly 

— and at times containing touching and elegant passages of great 
auty. 

But to one who watches with thoughtful interest the growth of 
the Malagasy nation, and their transition from heathenism and cruelty 
to civilization, enlightenment and true religion, the chief charm of the 
whole book is the writer himself, and the work which he set himself to 
do. England may well be proud of him as one of her sons; and the 
London Missionary Society may well be grateful for the honour put 
upon it, when we contemplate the lofty aims which he kept in view, and 
mark the wise and beneficial influence he exercised on the future of a 
— just entering on a national career. It is not always so. Evil 

nglishmen swarm in distant parts of the world, where sharp deal- 
ing with the simple and ignorant can make them suddenly rich. The 
young, weak Radama, humane and impulsive, was surrounded by men 
who encouraged his weaknesses, and in his drunken revelries plundered 
him and his people of enormous and ill-gotten gains. And it is a noble 
sight, amid such social disorder, to see this Christian Englishman, who 
never received a shilling from the people he blessed, always at hand 
with wise counsel, always watchful over the nation’s interests, warning 
the young monarch of his follies, and entreating him as a father does his 
son to respect himself and fulfil his duty to his people. Nothing is more 
striking than the singleness and sincerity with which Mr. Ellis devoted 
the ripe experience of a long life of usefulness to the service of the 
people he had learned to love. We see him in many places, dealing with 
a great variety of questions, mixing with all kinds of people. High and 
low, noble and peasant, kings and subjects, seek his advice. They bring 
before him problems, political and social, mercantile and religious. These 
are sometimes trifling, sometimes of the grandest import. But he is 
always ready ; he seizes the matter in hand, looks deep to the founda- 
tions on which it rests, and gives the wisest and most happy replies. 
Whether comforting the bereaved families of his deceased ‘ friends,’ or 
visiting the scenes of martyrdom, attending the Church services, advising 
the native ministers, or welcoming the missionaries, he seems always to 
do the right thing, and speak the right words. He is never more at 
home than when explaining apostolic doctrine and practice to the pastors 
who so deeply revered him; and his disinterestedness nowhere shines 
out so clearly as inquiet, confidential discussions with the frail young 
king, whose weaknesses and evil companions were hurrying him to 
irremediable ruin. No missionary in modern days has taken a broader 
view of the greater questions of Church government which spring up in 
the new Christian communities founded by modern missions; and no 
one has been less disposed, either by persuasion or the force of authority, 
to lay upon the native Church the burden of a Church system brought 
from a foreign land. The perusal of the story cannot fail to add greatly 
to the reputation Mr. Ellis had previousty won for sagacity and 
— and to the high personal esteem in which he was already 

eld. 

On all points connected with the growth of the native Churches 
Mr. Ellis gives the fullest information. One most interesting passage of 
his work describes the views prevalent among the converts in the days 
of persecution, and shows how they were developed. He enters fully 
also into his discussions with them, and describes his visits to different 
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places in which his advice and aid were sought in the arrangement of 
Church affairs. The system he adopted was eminently adapted to 
develope and to maintain the life and action of the native Church from 
within, and thus secure a Church with institutions native to the 
country, and adapted to their own thoughts and modes of life. The 
system so originated has proved eminently successful. It was his 
strong desire to see the native Church thus trained, that led Mr. Ellis 
seriously to discuss with the Bishop of Mauritius the important 
question of bringing another branch of an English Church into the 
capital. The Bishop visited the congregations ; visited the spots where 
the martyrs fell, and was satisfied that the work of christianising the 
people was truly solid and successful. Mr. Ellis had urged: ‘I 
‘can conceive of nothing more likely to unsettle the minds of the 
‘people about Christianity itself, in their present partially informed 
‘state, than the introduction of another form of Protestantism ; 
‘and there is no need of it.’ These views seemed to satisfy 
the Bishop, who replied: ‘I should deem another missionary 
‘establishment in the capital undesirable, and injurious rather than 
‘otherwise.’ He therefore agreed that on visiting England his 
endeavour would be,.to send out a good mission to the north and east 
coasts. The Church Missionary Society shared in this work, and still 
honourably decline to send their labourers to the capital. The Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel however have resolved to break the origi- 
nal agreement, and to send a missionary thither without delay. The 
Bishop is again in England, probably on that errand. It is greatly to 
be regretted that he has changed his views; and that Mr. Ellis, who 
bore, the burden and heat of the long days of toil, and who with so 
much energy has recommenced the new series of holy efforts which 
God so strongly called him to perform, cannot be left in peace. The 
bigotry and exclusiveness of European Church systems can only impair 
the spiritual progress already begun. The Malagasy are a simple 
people, emerging into light, with great powers, great resources, but 
needing wise and loving guidance. So trained, they may grow into 
a noble nation. They have many struggles to pass through, and many 
lessons to learn. Englishmen have been their best friends hitherto. 
May that honourable position never be reversed. 


New America. By Hepwortu Dixon. With Illus- 
trations from Original Photographs. In two volumes. 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1867. 


Ifa distinguished American having an intimate knowledge of men and 
things gained from an extensive acquaintance with many lands; pos- 
sessing great descriptive power; capable of forming large and compre- 
hensive views of affairs ; an historian of the past; a powerful controver- 
sialist; and having abundant means of acquiring information about the 
old country, were to pay us a visit, and at the end of it were to furnish 
our Transatlantic cousins with a brilliant account of our ‘ casual wards,’ 
and ‘dens ‘of thieves,’ devoting great space to the Agapemone of Mr. 
Prince, chronicling the minutest affairs connected with the Seventh-da 
Baptists, and giving a hundred pages to the exciting controversies which 
divide the Plymouth Brethren from each other ; were he further to give 
photographs of the leading members of the Wesleyan Association, carefully 
distinguishing them from the New Connexion Methodists, to say a few 
words about Lord Russell and detail the chit-chat of the club-houses, 
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make a passing reference to Colenso, and Reform, and call the savour 
Olla Podrida thus concocted ‘New England,’ we imagine that all 
white-waistcoatdom would writhe with indignation. We do not know 
what Boston and Washington, Chicago or Saratoga, say of Mr. Dixon’s 
fascinating volumes, but we acknowledge that we are not without 
suspicion that his representation of America may seem to those most 
concerned, to be almost as one-sided _as our conjectural misrepresentation 
of English Society. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the charm and novelty of these 
volumes. They introduce us to modes of solving the social problem, 
which are startling and even terrible to contemplate. Notwithstanding 
the almost exclusive attention which the author gives to various 
abnormal relations between the sexes, he has not convinced us that the 
organizations of which he treats, do other than touch the outermost rind 
of American life. The sympathetic spirit with which Mr. Dixon appears 
to have studied Mormonism at the Great Salt Lake, Shakerism at Mount 
Lebanon, and Bible Communism at Oneida Creek ; the couleur de rose 
in which he paints these revolting excrescences on American society ; his 
surpassing latitude of moral recognition, coupled with repeated and 
dexterous concessions of the fundamental truths of the religion of Christ, 
almost remind us of the Catholicity and Christian charity which ooze 
through every page of the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’ 
As the volumes will be probably perused by most of our readers, it is 
unnecessary to give any detailed exposition of their contents. We may, 
however, remark that the portion of the work which appears to us by far 
the most interesting is Mr. Dixon’s account of the adventures of his 
a from the Banks of the Missouri to the Paradise of Brigham 

roung. Not often do we find a traveller’s journal so redolent with wit, 
80 piquant and epigrammatic, so diversified with historical allusions and 
ethnological detail, without entangling the thread of its progress. 
Rarely has a tedious journey been described in less tedious fashion. 
The physical strength, pluck, and good temper of the author and his 
companion appear never to have failed. They do not seem to have 
encountered imminent perils, and yet as we follow their course in their 
little covered van—for the honor of protecting which with their revolvers 
they had the privilege of paying 500 dollars—we listen with breathless 
interest while they relate how they had to combat the prejudices and 
run the gauntlet of the wild Indian hordes who claimed as their birth- 
right the new road of the imperial mail. Though neither of them were 
scalped, or had even their ‘ eye-teeth drawn,’ by Cheyenne, Sioux, or Road 
agents,’ yet the air of the Prairies seems to be tremulous with the war 
whoop, while ferocity, licentiousness, starvation, and all the wrath of the 
elements are hovering on their track. 

Mr.-Dixon’s photographic sketches of natural scenery, the brilliant 
touches with which he introduces snipes and carrion crows, prairie-dogs 
and locusts, and his discriminating, yet at the same time dazzling, pictures 
of the haunts and habits of the Red Indian chief and his squaw, give 
unusual vivacity and charm to the monotonous pilgrimage. There is an 
interesting speculation suggested en passant, as to the influence of the 
wild Indian upon the progress of civilization. Thus it has two sides; the 
immediate contact of the white and red races, has produced this melan- 
choly result that each has learned the vices of the other; but Mr. Dixon 
suggests that the very idea of state rights in the far west found its 
earliest type in the entire independence of each of the various Indian 
tribes, Pt that the confederation of Iroquois may have ee sug- 
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gested the idea of the confederation of the Independent States of the 
Union, and that whatever influence spirit-rapping and some may now 
have upon American society was probably derived from these great 
adepts in such mysteries. hether or not this is the case, there is 
no Xoubt that European princes, German professors, Oriental patriarchs, 
and perhaps nearly one-fourth of the human race have learned the art of 
inhaling the fumes of a wild prairie weed, after the fashion taught in a 
red Indian wigwam. Mr. Dixon gives a graphic description of the town 
of Denver, where several routes from the Atlantic to the Pacifie intersect, 
and where his story of rowdyism and license, the lust of gain, fand the 
rude and summary justice administered by Robert Wilson,—who is styled 
champion and idol of the west—reads like a narrative of some medieval 
freebooters’ haunt rather than a piece of contemporary history. Mr. 
Dixon puts forth all his power, and devotes the greater part of one 
volume to a description of, the Mormon settlement in the territory of 
Utah, and his object would seem to be, to induce us to believe that 
Mormonism is one of the great facts of the nineteenth century. He will 
not allow that the Mormon saints are either fanatics or dupes, and he 
tells the story of their early troubles, their marvellous exodus from 
Nauvoo, their harassing march through the pathless and inhospitable 
prairie to the shores of the Great Salt Lake, as though it was reasonable 
to think that a pillar of heavenly light, or a supernatural instinct, had 
guided their course. That they should have Pictige mere an arid plain into 
a paradise, that their merits and successes should be a greater puzzle to the 
Americans than their faults, that they should now have their emissaries 
in all parts of the world, and that the slums of Whitechapel and the 
Bazaars of Calcutta, the Staffordshire Potteries, and the Hertfordshire 
hamlets should perpetually send recruits to this strange community, 
that they cout g reckon two hundred thousand adherents in various 
parts of the world, and that in Republican America, a pope king, self- 
elected, should have undisputed sway over these thousands, are, without 
doubt, noticeable social phenomena. 

But the tone of exaggeration and the ‘tall talk’ in which the author 
indulges when drawing his comparison between Mormonism and Chris- 
tianity, is to us somewhat offensive. Parasitical growths on Chris- 
tianity have at various epochs made their appearance; and doubtless, 
if the means of locomotion and the communication of ideas had been 
as rapid in the middle ages as they are in the 19th century, many of 
these would have acquired much more conspicuous influence in the 
history of the world. From Mr. Dixon’s own showing it is the lending 
of religious sanction to sensual indulgence of a most attractive kind, 
and this, working on the unbelief and misery created by the artificial 
condition of European society, which proves the great incentive to 
the Mormon pilgrimage. It is not our purpose to give any account of 
the organization, religious faith, or social condition of these misguided 
dupes ; it is enough to say that vice the most hideous, and practices the 
most revolting, are strangely coupled with a considerable amount of 
practical sense, and a keen eye to business ; that Polygamy is beginning 
to produce its natural fruit, in the degradation of woman and the 
emasculation of man, and that the supernatural revelation assumed to 
have been granted to the world, through Joseph Smith and Brigham 
Young, which actually forms the religious nexus of these denizens of the 
New Jerusalem, is too monstrous a defiance of. common sense to retain 

any permanent hold upon the religious instinct. It is our belief that the 
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eloquent comparisons drawn by our author between Mormonism and 
other religions will appear supremely ridiculous fifty years hence. 

The second volume is occupied with numerous + Aare upon the 
relations of the sexes in America. Much interesting information is given, 
—in a style which almost wearies with its dazzle—on the excitement pre- 
vailing in various parts of America with reference to the rights of 
woman, to the ominous renunciation by American ladies of the supreme 
function and greatest dignity of their sex, and their premeditated revolt 
against the tyranny of man. Mr. Dixon apparently sympathises with 
the allegation that the Pandects of Justinian rather than ‘the Sermon 
‘on the Mount’ are the veritable basis of Christian legislation on these 
matters ; though he utters bold and we had almost said coarse warning 
at the appearance of this leprous spot on American society. His account 
of the Shakers of Mount Lebanon, and the infamous communities of 
Oneida Creek, will help to give his volumes the popularity of a 
‘sensation’ novel, but we entirely dispute the principle which incautious 
readers might be tempted to infer, that the mercantile prosperity which 
appears to attend these various and questionable methods of solving the 
problem of the sexes, is to be regarded as the smallest vindication of 
the moral quality of the experiments. We are not yet so sunk in 
utilitarianism as to forget the language of him who said, ‘All these 
‘things will I give thee if thou wilt fall down and worship me.’ The 
volumes throw little if any light on the reconstruction of the American 
Union after its recent severe struggle, and they are utterly silent on the 
mighty moral and religious influences that are at work on the national 
life. A dissection of the warts and pimples on Oliver Cromwell’s face 
might give as accurate an idea of the mighty soul and mightier deeds of 
the great Protector, as this elaborate and brilliant exposition of the 
deformities of American life affords of the real destiny and true 
character of the great Republic. The work is as fascinating, and we may 
add as one-sided, as any Listovioal romance. 


A Journey to Ashango-Land: and further penetration into 
Equatorial Africa. By Pavt B. Du Cuamtitv. With Map 
and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 


The conditions of African travel are so arduous, and the experiences 
of travellers so novel, that it seemed as if every instance must issue 
either in a failure that is ignominious or in a success that is incredible— 
if not, it is because it is redeemed only by some rare qualities of simplicity 
and nobleness in the traveller, or by peculiar skill of narration. Of 
the former, Livingstone, concerning whose fate not only his countrymen 
but multitudes in almost every civilised nation now feel intense solicitude, 
is a notable example; of the latter, Sir W. Baker. Both travellers had 
marvellous successes to narrate, but they avoided the suspicion which 
Bruce and Du Chaillu incurred. Livingstone, by a transparent honesty 
and earnestness, which perhaps his literary inaptitude only enhanced ; 
and Sir W. Baker, by a rare literary skill which almost concealed its 
own art, but which fell sufficiently short of that to permit the occasional 
suspicion of a little overcolouring. Du Chaillu has had to bear both 
incredulity and failure, the former we fancy rather through literary 
awkwardness, carelessness of detail, and possibly scientific ignorance ; 
and the latter through the series of untoward disasters narrated in this 
volume. The incredulity was the more grave, inasmuch as men of great 
scientific authority not only shared in it, but led it. Naturalisis like 
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Dr. Gray, and travellers like Dr. Barth, thought that in his first book 
there was far more of fiction than of fact. Sir Roderick Murchison and 
Professor Owen were however among the faithful; andtheir suffrages were 
a compensating attestation. Not unnaturally, however, M. Du Chaillu 
felt very indignant at the discredit attached to him, and, like all men 
who get angry, did himself no service by his method of self-defence. 
He has now done the best and only thing for his effectual vindication. 
He has revisited the Gorilla country, and, in this volume, has narrated 
the result. He went, he tells us, with the secret purpose of penetrating 
the continent of Africa from the West Coast aed he should strike the 
sources of the Nile. His achievements fell a long way short of this, 
he did not get farther than 250 miles from the coast ; and over this he 
spent some seven or eight months of travel—a rate of progress that even 
had he not been arrested, would have added considerably to his age 
before he emerged on the other side. His first disaster was the capsizing 
in the surf, when hetianded, of the boat containing his costly philosophical 
instruments, and his own narrow escape from drowning. This neces- 
sitated a residence of several months upon the coast until fresh instru- 
ments could be procured from England; during this interval he explored 
the coast district, and especially the Gorilla woods which are init. He 
saw great numbers of gorillas, captured some, and in company with the 
chimpanzee, which perished in the fire at the Crystal Palace, shipped 
one alive to England, but it died on the voyage. The history of his 
start and progress is the record of the usual obstacles which travellers 
in Africa have to encounter from native tribes, aggravated in Du 
Chaillu’s case by an outbreak of small-pox, which excited their super- 
stitious suspicions concerning his power of witchcraft, and by his 
preposterous amount of baggage which called into play all their 
ingenious cupidity. M. Du Chaillu, however, makes some valuable 
contributions to natural history, meteorology, and geography ; especially 
in his account of the various species and habits of the white ants; of 
the Obongos, or dwarf negroes; of the rainfall of the interior; of 
the mountain ranges ; and of the rivers. At length at Mouaou Kombo, the 
jealousy and hostility of the natives were brought to a crisis by the 
accidental shooting of two of the inhabitants of the village; M. Du 
Chaillu and his party had to beat a precipitate retreat, fighting as they 
ran, and throwing away in the woods all their baggage, apparatus, 
on. maps, prepared specimens, and one volume of his journal. 

he travellers were saved so as by fire; they reached the coast safely, 
and Captain Pitt gave the destitute travellers a free passage to England 
in the Maurauce. 

The partial confirmation of his statement made by Burton and the 
French expedition to the Gaboon, together with the fuller and more 
explicit information now given, will we imagine remove every vestige 
of suspicion from the writer; and our readers may with unprejudiced 
minds sit down to read this very interesting volume. 


Some Account of the Life and Opinions of a Fifth-Monarchy Man. 
Chiefly Extracted from the Writings of John Rogers, Preacher. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Rocrrs, M.A., Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


This remarkable book will probably find more favour with the student 
of history than with the general reader. Commonwealth literature is 
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not generally easy reading, and the tumid verbosity of John Rogers is 
not redeemed by any imbedded genius. It is, moreover, couched in the 
uncouth theological phraseology and nomenclature of the period. One 
of his pamphlets is entitled ; Bethshemesh,’ another, ‘ Sagrir,’ a third 
‘Jegar Sahadutha ;’ and it may easily be imagined how much of Old 
Testament and Apocalytic trope is thus labelled. John Rogers, more- 
over, did not belong to the higher class men of the Puritan party, such as 
Cartwright, Travers and Cromwell himself, who have left as large a mark 
upon our national character, and figure as nobly in its history, as any in 
our annals. He was a voluble fanatic, albeit an honest and fearless 
demagogue ; one of the men who generally appear in national convulsions, 
and blend saintliness and heroism with utter impracticableness—too good 
to ban, too mischievous to disregard. In the evil that they work they 
think that they do God service. Such men, in patriotic rather than in 
religious guise, were plentiful in the French Revolution. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that the fanatical Republicans of the Puritan party 
exposed the Government of Cromwell to its greatest peril. The aim of 
John Rogers and his party was to reproduce in England the theocratic 
Government of the old Jews. When, therefore, Cromwell dissolved 
the Long Parliament, dismissed Vane and Marten, and made himself 
Lord Protector, he became to them an Antichrist, as obnoxious, and 
as much to be denounced and overthrown as Charles I. They were 
the Jacobins of the English Revolution. They were all Independents, 
gone mad by dreams of unfulfilled prophecy. According to their inter- 
pretation of the Book of Daniel the four great monarchies — the 
Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman—were to be followed by a 
fifth, the visible reign of which was to last a thousand years, and 
which they believed to be on the eve of inauguration ; and every step 
towards the assumption of personal Government by Cromwell was, 
in their judgment, inimical to it. The Barebones Parliament largely 
sympathized with them, and prepared for the new kingdom by an 
entire revolution in the institutions of the country ; and when, in conse- 

uence, Cromwell made short work with it, they opposed him with all 
the intense vehemence of fanaticism; denounced him from their pulpits, 
exhorted him in pamphlets, and bearded him at Whitehall. He became 
to them Antichrist and the Man of Sin, and the number of the beast’was 
legibly written on his forehead. One cannot help admiring the brave 
and patient magnanimity of the Protector in his lenient dealings with 
them. John Rogers was the son of the Rector of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate, who was ejected in 1643. Embracing Presbyterian notions, he was 
disowned by his Church-and-King father, obtained the living of Purleigh 
in Essex, became an Independent, got appointed to the rectorship of 
St. Thomas the Apostle in sm and became one of the leaders of the 
Fifth-Monarchy faction. It became imperative for the well-being of the 
Commonwealth that he and some of his colleagues should be imprisoned 
for their open treason of speech, and for their secret and ceaseless plots, 
some of which contemplated even the murder of Cromwell. Cromwell 
very wisely treated them as insane rather than as criminal ; he had certain 
sympathies with their religious feelings, and a certain admiration for 
their fidelity, and he therefore kept them in prison without bringing them 
to trial, lest, as he told them, their condemnation, about which there 
could be no doubt, should compel him to put them to death. He sent 
for them to Whitehall that he might debate their principles with them ; 
and by far the most interesting portion of the volume is the long hened 
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report of the interview. Mr. Rogers has sacrificed much of the popular 
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interest of his volume by his long extracts from Rogers’ writings, instead 
of recasting his materials, and shaping them into a modern picture of 
Commonwealth life; but he has correspondingly added to its historic 
value. We are thrown into the very midst of the notions and conflicts 
of the Commonwealth, and get a more vivid conception and feeling of 
them than from any of its histories. Mr. Rogers is not always careful 
to distinguish between fanatics like his ancestor, an@ the great party in 
which they were troublesome sectaries in fact, his book is utterly 
destitute of historical criticism. He has the temerity to sneer at the 
Independent party generally, which, perhaps, is natural enough for 
an Oxford student, but is somewhat incongruous with the general 
estimate not only of history, but even of the more candid of their 
opponents. His book, however, is indispensable for all students of that 
troubled and eventful period. 


Select Biography, connected with European History during the 
Sixteenth Century. By James Murray. Two vols. 
London: John Camden Hotten. 


Mr. Murray justly thinks that the sixteenth century was the period of 
the new birth of Europe ; that modern policy as well as modern religious 
life dates from it. With some of his estimates, however, we cannot 
agree. ‘So far,’ he says, ‘as religion is concerned, the sixteenth 
‘ century seems to have left us no inheritance except that of ceaseless dis- 
* sension, apparently as objectless as it is interminable. Certainly,’ he 
adds, ‘the sixteenth century did little directly to promote correct 
‘ notions regarding toleration. It was an age far too earnest and one-sided 
‘in its religious convictions to sanction the grand basis of toleration.’ 
Such a judgment indicates a very defective apprehension of the true 
problems solved at the Reformation, of the necessary law and process of 
their solution, of the necessary conditions of liberty when it is established, 
and of the best means of preserving it; as well complain that infancy is 
but a small contribution to the liberties and powers of manhood. Our 
modern liberties had their birth in the sixteenth century; and, instead 
of complaining thatin their true character and ultimate development, they 
were not fully comprehended by their authors, let us render them our tri- 
bute of admiration for the true instincts and the brave fidelity and fearless- 
ness which enabled them to do as much as they did, to sow the field of 
human life with true and imperishable principles of liberty. There can be 
no realized toleration while churches and nations are wrenching freedom 
from tyranny; and it is not often that the leaders of great movements 
appreciate all the issues involved in their contentions. Nor, again, in the 
healthy and vigorous freedom and conflict of modern thought, is it worth 
while puling over ‘ceaseless dissension.’ Not only is anything better 
than the tyranny which enforces silence, or the indifference which cares 
not to disturb it, but it is impossible that free and earnest men should 
not debate their various notions. Such conflict is the essential condition 

of reaching and maintaining truth. Different creeds are but the different 
constructions which independent men put upon revealed truth; and 
different churches are but the different forms in which their various 
sympathies lead them to organize their common spiritual life. We neither 
expect nor wish to see the end of either theological controversy or of 
various church organization. Christian unity no more demands it than 
social unity demands agreement in opinions, and uniformity of domestic 
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life. The only thing to be sought is unity of loving hearts notwith- 
standing difference of opinion—unity of spirit with diversities of 
operation. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written concerning the leading men 
of the sixteenth century, Mr. Murray rightly thinks that ‘a series of 
‘ biographies, even brief in extent, but so far complete as to indicate the 
‘ part which the characteristics of individuals led or rather compelled 
‘them to take in the great religious and political revolutions by which 
‘ the sixteenth century is distinguished, is fitted to place that movement 
‘in a clearer and more intelligible light.’ These two volumes contain 
only three of these; the first is occupied with Charles V., the second 
with Leo X. and Erasmus. 

Mr. Murray is not a brilliant writer, nor are his pages either dramatic 
or picturesque; his style is somewhat diffuse, and his delineations are not 
always clear. But he is very painstaking, and evinces an adequate 
acquaintance with such fresh sources of information as modern researches 
into the records of Europe are making available. It is not every one 
who can write like Macaulay or Froude; and Mr. Murray has brought 
together in a careful and sensible way all that it is necessary to know 
concerning his heroes. His sympathies are liberal, his judgments for 
the most = sound, and, if he ee ge his purpose, he will furnish a 


valuable biographical dictionary of the most momentous period of 
European history. 


John Knox and his Times. By Miss Warren, author of “The 


Story of Martin Luther,” &c. London: James Nisbet and 
Co. 1867. 


Ina os note the author states that the works from which the 


materials for this book have been derived are Dr. M’Crie’s ‘ Life of Knox,’ 
‘ Annals of the English Bible,’ and the Scottish and English Histories of 
Robertson, Tytler and Froude. It is not necessary to add more con- 
cerning it than that the style is simple and agreeable, and that Miss 
arren gives, in a compendious form, the always interesting story of 
the life and work of the great Scottish reformer, and describes that 
scene of the great reformation drama which was grimly played in 
Scotland during the troubling and troubled life of Mary Stuart. 


Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. By Norman Macteop, 
D.D. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Charming bits of description—glowing pictures of manse family life— 
tender reminiscences of home piety and love—autobiographical recollec- 
tions—racy anecdotes—snatches of picturesque biography, exhibited in 
a background of moor and heather, river and sea, and clothed in an 
stmeaghens of grey mist and driving storm, with occasional breaks of 
feeble sunshine and deep blue sky—the whole described in Dr. Macleod’s 
full-bodied style, and made- to glow with his fervent and catholic 


.Teligious sympathies—make this a very charming volume. The boyhood 


that Dr. Macleod describes will explain many fine manly characteristics 
of the genial and generous-hearted minister of the Barony Church. No 
wonder that Highlanders are so intensely Scotch. 
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Passages in the Life of an Indian Merchant: being Memorials of 
Robert Brown, late of Bombay. Compiled by his Sister, 
Hexen Cotvin. With an Introductory Notice by a City 
Clergyman. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


The value of a record like this, uneventful though it be, is well nigh 
inestimable. There is nothing so much needed by the world as demon- 
strations of what religion in common life may be and achieve. Tales of 
heroism are plentiful enough; but records of an unselfish, godly, 
benevolent life, made up of only the ordinary incidents of every-day 
experience, are comparatively rare. The simple beauty of this little book, 
exhibiting a character perfectly natural and genial, and yet elevated to a 
high level of devoutness and goodness, and abounding in benevolence, 
usefulness, and patience, is well nigh perfect. Christianity needs no 
other commendation than such men as Robert Brown. 


Life of Lieut.-Gen. Thomas J. Jackson (Stonewall Jackson). By 
Professor R. L. Dasney, D.D. Vol. II. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 


Professor Dabney has executed the concluding volume of his biography 
better than the first. The conclusive logic of facts, if it has changed 
none of his convictions about slavery, has at least restrained the ex- 
pression and vindication of them. We have no chapter so offensive as 
that in the first volume, devoted to the moral and Scriptural justification 
of the accursed thing. Professor Dabney abstains from laboured argu- 
ment and passionate invective; retires into the background, and simply 
and effectively relates the history of General Jackson’s military career. 
This occupies the greater part of the volume. Professor Dabney was 
attached to General Jackson’s staff, and on terms of general intimacy 
with him; he had, therefore, ample opportunities of both collecting 
materials and witnessing the events which he describes. In a military 
point of view his narrative will be very valuable, and will take rank as an 
authority for the tactics and movements of the Confederate army. It is 
characterized, moreover, by a generous estimate of the Federal com- 
manders by whom Jackson was opposed. 

Throughout, the intense religiousness of General Jackson is made pro- 
minent. He was a Puritan of the noblest type, free from the fanaticism, 
and yet full of the piety of Puritanism. The fear of God was ever before 
his eyes. His devoutness of soul breathes through his letters, and is 
seen in all his acts. His solicitude for the religious welfare of the 
soldiers was equally fervent and wise. Believing his cause to be 
righteous, he fought in devout dependence upon God’s providence, and 
lifted up his heart to God upon every field of battle. The narrative of 
his death is one of the most beautiful and affecting records of manly 
tenderness, simple piety, and Christian resignation, that we remember 
to have read. In the presence of these touching scenes, Professor Dabney 
wisely abstains from all comment, and simply describes them. They are 
their own sufficient beauty and eloquence. Only a great and devout soul 
could, in the prime of his years, the zenith of his fame, and the crisis of 
his cause, so meekly have accepted death at the hands of God, his Heavenly 
Father. Everything about him was scrupulously true, exquisitely 
simple, beautifully modest, and transparently Christian. His piety was 
simple as that of a little child, and yet inspiring enough to sustain a 
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martyr or make a hero. Like Havelock, Jackson is a striking instance 
of the way in which beautiful simplicity and piety of character may com- 
bine with noble courage, military enthusiasm, and heroic achievement. 


The Correspondence of King George the Third with Lord North, 
Jrom 1768 to 1783. Edited from the Original at Windsor. 
With an Introduction and Notes. By W. Bopsam 


Donne. Two vols. Published by permission of the Queen. 
London: John Murray. 


History cannot be written from a mere knowledge of outward events. 
Events themselves can be understood only in their causes; and the 
principles and progress of a nation’s life can be understood only by 
revelations such as researches in the Record Office are continually 
bringing to light. Every day our estimate of historical characters is 
either wholly reversed or greatly modified by a knowledge, hitherto 
concealed, of the motives and feelings that prompted and pervaded their 
public actions. 

It would be impossible to understand the events of George the Third’s 
reign without a knowledge of the personal character of the monarch, and 
of the way in which his essential littleness and immoveable obstinacy 
conduced to them. These volumes, containing his letters to Lord 
North, his Prime Minister during the eventful period between 1768 and 
1783, for the first time fully reveal what he was. They do not reverse 
the general estimate of his character. His reign was too long, and his 
action too prominent to permit any misconception concerning him; but 
they soveel ties various minute characteristics and details that it rests 
upon. They are thus very valuable materials for history, as essential to 
its final structure as the sand is which attempers the mortar wherewith 
a palace is built. 

Some portions of this correspondence have been used before. Sir 
James Mackintosh was permitted to transcribe extracts from the original 
letters into a manuscript volume, which came into the hands of Lord 
Brougham, and was used by him in his ‘ Lives of the Statesmen of the 
‘ Time of George III ;’ by Lord Stanhope in his ‘ History of England 
* from the Peace of Uirecht ;* by Earl Russell in his ‘ Life,’ and in his 
‘ Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox;’ and by Mr. 
Bancroft in his ‘ History of the United States.’ But these were only 
excerpts ; ‘ entire and exact copies of the letters are now for the first time 
‘ published.’ A vast amount of utter trash, valueless for either history 
or literature, is therefore here printed, together with much that is indis- 
pensable to the historian. Out of the six hundred letters in these 
volumes at least half might have been spared; save that no trifle is unim- 

ortant to the historian, and that the very vacuity of so many of the 
Sestene is the best measure of the man. In the composition of his 
character, however, George III has many redeeming —— which are 
felt better than they can be enumerated. He was, indeed, an admixture 
of singular incongruities, and we cannot help thinking that Earl Walde- 
grave’s forecast of his young pupil’s character is more accurate than the 
more favourable retrospect of Mr. Donne. He was conscientious and 
crafty ; constitutional and despotic; benevolent and bigoted; keen- 
sighted and yet short-sighted ; curious, active ; often most honestly mis- 
thing wrong for right ; and doing his best to ruin his country in the full 
persuasion of patriotism ; a whimsical conglomeration of chance qualities 
which make him unique among sovereigns. 
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His letters are a curious study, reminding one sometimes of Philip II, 
sometimes of James I, and sometimes of Louis XI. ‘ With very rare 
‘ exceptions,’ says Mr. Donne, ‘they are written in haste, and sometimes 
‘even with impetuosity. Many of them would shock Lindley Murray; 
‘in some of them Priscian’s head is broken; in few of them is there 
‘a vestige of preparation, in none of them elegance of expression. 
* Louis XIV wrote very indifferent grammar, and George III wrote not 

much, if at all, better than his most Christian Majesty. In this respect, 
‘ indeed, he was on a par with _— of the nobility and gentry of the 
‘time, who may, notwithstanding, have composed faultless verses at 
‘ Eton; and perhaps the royal style, rough and tumbling as it usually 
‘is, is not more sapiheatte than the epistolary bombast of Lord 
Chatham.’ 

Mr. Donne has done his work very ably. His historical introduction 
is comprehensive, clear, and discriminating; it combines a vigorous 
historical grasp with a keen historical criticism. There is possibly, 
however, something contagious in royal contempt for relatives and ante- 
cedents; for Mr. Donne occasionally gives us sentences like these :— 
‘ The Chatham correspondence proves him to have been most indulgent 
‘to a reaily great Minister, but also a most wayward and provoking one, 
‘and especially to one of regular habits like the King.’ ‘ His “ royal 
* vocation,”—in his conception of its scope, duties, and obligations, lay 
* an unfortunate, if not a fatal mistake, which struck deep roots into his 
* character, &c. The annotations, which in bulk considerably exceed 
the letters, are admirable historical elucidations of less known facts and 
obscure allusions, abounding in references ; a running comment of history, 
which gives a great value to the volumes. Incidentally the Hannah 
Lightfoot romance is completely disproved, for in more than one letter 
to Lord North, George III declares that he had never been led into 
courses of immorality. Thus in a letter dated August 28, 1781, referring 
to the Prince of Wales’ connection with Mrs. Robinson, he says, ‘I am 
‘happy at being able to say that I never was personally engaged 
‘in such a transaction.’ Among the abundant publications of the letters 
and correspondence of statesmen, living during the last century, which 
have lately appeared, and out of which the future historian will chiefly 
construct his edifice, these volumes must always have a chief place. 


The Past and Future of the Kaffir Races. In Three Parts. 
I. Their History. II. Their Manners and Customs. 
III. The Means for their Preservation and Improvement. 
By the Rey. W. C. Hotpen. London: Published for the 
Author at 66, Paternoster-row. 


Mr. Holden’s twenty-seven years’ residence in Kaffirland has given 
him opportunities for compiling a trustworthy and instructive book. He 
has brought together from such traditions as he could collect, as well as 
from printed books, all that will probably ever be known of the past 
history of the Kaflir races. He describes their habits, customs, and 
characteristics from familiar personal knowledge, and he has formed 
judgments concerning the means and effects of civilizing and christianizing 
them which are entitled to great respect. 

His book, he tells us, was first written twelve years ago. It has been 
subjected to frequent revision since, and has finally been re-arranged and 
re-written. We can scarcely conceive a book written under more favour- 
able circumstances, and the impression that it makes upon us is one of 
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rfect trustworthiness and sagacious good sense. The writer lacks skill 
in bookmaking, which is no discredit to him, and is sometimes a little 
magniloquent, but this does not prevent his book from being deeply 
interesting and valuable to both the ethnologist and the Christian. ‘ 
‘object in the work,’ he says, ‘has been to secure completeness, 
‘referred to as a thoroughness; so that in all time to come it may be 
‘a correct and reliable authority on every important question relative to 
‘ the Kaffir race.’ 

Mr. Holden ventures occasionally upon a speculation. What will 
Professor Huxley say to his theory of diversities of race—that at the dis- 
persion of Babel ‘God added to the confusion of language distinction of 
* colour, size, and other great family characteristics?’ ‘I hold that it 
‘ requires no greater exertion of Divine power to produce an effect upon 
‘the colour of a man than upon the language of aman.’ True; and 
Mr. Holden, to say the least, is every whit as reasonable in his hypo- 
thesis, and a great}deal more pious, than any anthropologist who has as 
yet condescended to enlighten the world. ‘If, he says, ‘climate and 
* habit could do it, three thousand years would be quite long enough; 
‘if not, thirty thousand would be equally ineffective.’ 

Mr. Holden has written a thoroughly good book—painstaking, con- 
scientious, and interesting. 


The History of the Litigation and Legislation respecting Presby- 

terian Chapels and Charities in England and Ireland between 

“1816 and 1849. By T. S. James. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. Birmingham: Hudson & Son. 1867. 


To the entertainment afforded by such books as Spence’s Anecdotes, 
or a volume of Parliamentary and forensic sketches, this work of Mr. 
James adds the higher interest of a contribution to our juridical history, 
and the development of statutory law as affecting religious endowments 
and trusts. It is a narrative and an argument. Prem the period 
specified on the title-page, any one who is not wholly ignorant of the 
ecclesiastical and eleemosynary questions which have occupied public 
attention during the present century would expect to find in it a full 
account of the litigation respecting — Hewley’s charities, and of the 
several decisions upon it. It contains, however, much more than this. 
The narrative, properly so called, relating to those charities occupies 
pages 227 to 360 only of the 844, to which the text of the work extends ; 
though portions of the evidence tendered by the Unitarian Trustees of 
those charities when the cause had come up before the House of Lords 
on appeal are given, supplemented and annotated in what may be termed 
the preamble to the narrative of that litigation. But several other 
narratives, some of them of considerable interest, are included in the 
history—e.g., that of the Wolverhampton Chapel case, which arose 
in 1816, and those relating to five important cases which sprung up in 
Ireland. These cases occupy altogether 372 pages. With the exception 
of what has been referred to as preamble, the remainder of the work 
relates mainly to ‘the Socinians’ application to Government for relief ;’ 
the consequent ‘ proceedings in Parliament ;’ the claim of Scotch Pres- 
byterians to the entire benefit of the Hewley Charity ; and an appendix, 
of which no more needs to be said here than that it is an invaluable 
contribution to Nonconformist history, biography, and statistics in 
England and Ireland, from the ejectment in 1662 till far into the next 
century. 
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The author asserts, in justification of labours which for a while 
scriously affected his health, that ‘this litigation and legislation not only 
‘interested Nonconformists deeply at the time, but will be of importance 
‘as long as there remain in England any places of worship or religious 
‘ charities not connected with the Estab E wemeeurdh for the decisions were 
‘(with the exception of a Scotch case . . . ) the first enunciation of 
‘the law upon the subject; and the doings of the Parliament ma 
‘furnish a guide in the attack and defence of other endowments. All 
‘property devoted to the support of religion must,’ he adds, ‘neces- 
‘ sarily be in the power of Parliament, and it is well that it should not be 
‘forgotten how that power was exercised in the case of the old Presby- 
‘terian Chapels.’ The subject has a special interest now that Mr. 
Coleridge’s Test-Abolition Bill is again before Parliament, especially 
when it is observed how earnestly its author, while contending that the 
University should be rendered really national, admits that the colleges 
are not national foundations. It must be conceded that the rights and 
interests of the Oxford Colleges should be respected by the Legislature, 
though they have not always been so; but why, then, should those of our 
Nonconformist charities have been set aside by statute, as this volume 
shows they have been P 

Mr. James’s work, though not exactly light reading, will interest many ; 
some as a book for mere perusal, others as a storehouse of information 
and counsel concerning the legal security of funds and endowments for 
religious purposes. Conscientious trustees of Nonconformist charities 
will appreciate it in this respect. Others may form an idea of the 
general interest of the volume by looking through the ‘ contents’ of that 
part of it which is entitled ‘the historical proofs and illustrations,’ 
pp. 63—209, and from the notices not only of eminent ministers whose 
characters or writings are appealed to, but of those of the great lawyers 
connected with the various cases, as judges or counsel. It is almost 


needless to add that no public or guast public Nonconformist library 
should be without it. 


Memorials of Charles March, Commander, R.N. By his nephew, 
Srerrmvus Marcu, B.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 
1867. 


Not often has the life-story of a brave, God-fearing man been better 
told. This brief narrative is charged with incidents and enriched with 
copious extracts from a journal descriptive of the ever-changing home 
and rare religious life of an English seaman. Much piquant humour; a 
breadth of view, and a shrewd insight into human character; a vigorous 
Puritanism, without its cant; much bitter agony, endured with exemplary 

atience; and a sublime confidence in God, are revealed in Captain 
Tiesk's journal. This early publication of a young author is full of 
high promise, and will not fail to perpetuate the usefulness as well as the 
memory of him whom it so adequately. portrays. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Descriptive Astronomy. By Grorce F. Campers, F.R.A.S. 
of the Inner Temple. 1867. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 


The student must not look in this superb volume for any information 
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or instruction in the principles of astronomy, either plane or physical. 
No proofs are given of the planetary or lunar theories ; no exposition 
of the true figure of the earth; no explanation of the processes by which 
the Copernican theory of the heavens at length aevalied ; and no illus- 
trations even of the true doctrine of gravitation or the tidal wave find 
place in it. There is, however, an abundance of information descriptive of 
astronomical facts, and there are empiric rules for the observation of 
eclipses, for finding Easter, calculating days of the year in accordance 
with various calendars, and there is a prodigious accumulation of special 
observations with reference to the heavenly bodies themselves and their 
most startling phenomena. Curious by-paths of astronomical research are 
brought to light, and we are told all that is known about the phenomena 
of earthshine on the moon, about the possible satellite of Venus, the 
zodiacal light, the history of the discovery of Neptune, and the fancied 
discovery of the planet Vulcan, which is supposed by some to be scorching 
itself between Mercury and the sun. Pains are taken to relate all 
credible observations on the corone and red protuberances, and other 
peculiarities observed during eclipses of the sun. Great, if not undue 
space is devoted to the history and mystery of comets, and a whole series 
of beautiful plates is given, illustrative of their appearance. Extraordi- 
nary care has been taken in preparing a list of nearly three hundred 
comets, whose periods have been determined, and equal elaboration 
characterises the delineation of the stellar heavens. The descriptive 
details of celestial phenomena include the metoric shower of 1866 ; while 
the last improvements in transit instruments are not neglected. The 
book will be a useful vade-mecum to the professional astronomer, and 
may be valued by the school-boy who wants to understand the harvest- 
moon, or the difference between the old style and the new, as well as by 
the young lady who is anxious to make out the festivals of the ecclesias- 
tical year 2867. -It is an introduction to the study of astronomy, which, 
however, assumes the possession of a fair amount of astronomical know- 
ledge. If, in a second edition, the author would treat the processes of 
discovery in the same agreeable and careful manner, and expound the laws 
and explain the principles which he enounces dogmatically ; if he would 
go over, in an introductory chapter, the ground traversed with such con- 
summate ability by Professor Airy, in his Lectures to the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institute, this work would be more valuable to the beginner ; 
for, in spite of the elaborate tables and the extensive and original 
research with which the volume is replete, it yet is obviously intended to 
instruct and amuse those who are strangers to this magnificent field of 
observation and induction. The devout and reverent tone in which: Mr. 
Chambers has executed his formidable task is worthy of remark. 


Sir Charles Wood’s Administration of Indian Affairs, from 1859 
to 1866. By Atcernon West, his private Secretary. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1867. 


This little book describes, in rather dry detail, the series of measures 
for the government of India carried out by Sir Charles Wood. It is the 
work of a friend, who looks with loving eye on the doings of his chief, 
and delights to survey the official labour which ill-health has compelled 
him to lay down. The excellencies are therefore made plain, and 
deficiencies are quietly passed by. Yet, after all, the book is not worthy 
of the theme; and the work done deserves, and some day will obtain, a 
far more brilliant record than it has here found. As years roll on, men 
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will look back on this period of Indian government with grateful 
wonder. When Sir Charles Wood took office in 1858, the mutiny had 
just been crushed ont by military strength, but everything was in 
disorder. The East India Company’s great system had been broken 


‘up, and a new system of finance, of civil government, of military 


ossession, had to be inaugurated and built up. A new hold on the 

ndian provinces, now to be moulded into a United Empire, demanded 
a new spirit ; and as the consequence, a series of measures which should 
bring up the entire government to the level of the present age. No 
such task had ever fallen to a band of statesmen before; and in no 
country of the world has such grand work been accomplished as English- 
men have performed in and for India during the last eight years. In 
every sense a great reform has been carried through every 1epartment 
of the administration. Measures having the widest sweep in legislation, 
and charged with largest influences for good have been adopted, 
including a new Code of Criminal Law, and Codes of both Civil and 
Criminal Procedure ; and the Courts of Justice have been remodelled; 
a provision made for securing the services of well-trained judges 
from England in aid of the invaluable local experience of the judges 
trained upon the spot. The finances also have been placed on a sound 
footing, and the public credit of the Empire restored. These great 
measures have been secured by the co-operation of an unusual number 
of able men both in India and in England, and the result must be 
ascribed to them all. 

But Sir Charles Wood was at their head. He bore a very large share 
of the common labours, and deserves as large a share of the common 
nes It is no reproach to a man charged with heavy responsibilities like 

is at times to fail, to rebuke the wrong man, to reject or to delay a good 
measure. And such mistakes he made. Nevertheless, his administration 
was a great one. It was full of great measures, which could not have 
been carried without him, and'which received his hearty approval and 
support. If at times he failed to grasp some mighty scheme applicable to 
the entire system of the Empire, he did understand all the details, and 
saw them carried out on sound principles and with an honest purpose. 
He brought to his task great knowledge, untiring industry, great con- 
scientiousness, long experience, and a masterly poe. tary of business which 
overcame all difficulties ; and he appointed as his coadjutors able men, 
whose worth he recognised and whose service he rewarded. In his 
honourable retirement from political life, upon no period of his official 
life may he look back with such gratitude and pleasure as to his Indian 
administration during the last seven years. 


The Mysore Reversion : an Exceptional Case. By Major Evans 
Bett. Second Edition. London: Triibner & Co. 1866. 


Major Bell has here written a large book on a subject of very limited 
range. He is one of those Indian writers who seem to think that the 
only people in India who have rights are the native princes, and that 
the only party who ought to find no friends is the Indian Government ; 
also that, even when that Government so the rights of subjects and 
Leeungnen against princes who oppress them, it is chargeable with selfish- 
ness, and a desire to grasp everything for itself. In 1831 Lord William 
Bentinck took the Province of Mysore from the native raja, whose 
violence, oppression, and plunder, had driven its four millions of people 
into rebellion ; and for thirty-five years it has remained under the rule of 
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English officers appointed by the Governor-General. These English 
officers at once restored peace to the province, and all oppression ceased. 
They have covered the country with the finest roads, crossed by noble 
bridges. They have maintained regular courts of justice, easily accessible - 
to the poorest. Every peasant has enjoyed in his own home the fullest 
security both of his property and his personal rights. The province has 
been extensively cultivated ; there is a secure and growing trade; there 
is an increasing demand for education, fostered by an English Inspector 
of Schools. In Bangalore hundreds of native young men speak and 
write the English language, and look for a career in connection with the 
offices of Government, or in the mercantile life which it protects; and 
Christian Missions have done their share to enlighten the population™’as 
to the character of Hindu idolatry, and draw them to a new and better 
way. On all this smiling scene of growing prosperity, the disgraced 
raja and his Brahmin court look with the most hungry eyes. Not con- 
tent with the liberal pension of more than £40,000 a-year, they have 
desired to secure a larger share of the prosperity they have done nothing 
to produce; and Major Bell not only sides with them, but writes books 
to plead their cause. 
ow stand the facts of the case? Who is the Raja of Mysore, and 
what claim has he to the restitution of his forfeited power? In the 
eneral break-up of the kingdom of Bijaynuggus, several of the Hindu 
inglings of South India managed to retain their thrones. A hundred 
years ago the Raja of Mysore had nominally possession of the kingdom 
of that name. He had for his ministers two brothers, able men, who 
were practically mayors of the palace, and kept him in honourable con- 
finement. These brothers, ere long, were displaced by Hyder Ali, the 
son of a horse-dealer, now a captain of mercenaries, who, by extraordinary 
skill and cunning, made himself master of the province, greatly enlarged 
its bounds, and made war with a strong hand. His son Tippoo succeeded 
him in 1782. Both kept the Mysore raja, as before, a close prisoner, on 
a contemptible pension of about £100 a-year. His power had utterly 
passed away ; and when Tippoo was killed at Seringapatam in 1799, there 
remained of the family a little boy. Of his own accord, Lord Wellesley 
took this little boy out of his prison, and setting Tippoo’s sons aside, 
restored him in a manner to the throne of Mysore. He did so under 
distinct treaties. One of these, the Partition Treaty, was executed 
between the Governor-General and his ally in the late war, the Nizam ; 
and it disposed of the territories which, by the right of conquest, had 
fallen into English hands. By the Subsidiary Treaty, entered into of 
his own free will, and without any obligation whatever, Lord Wellesley 
gave to this little boy a portion of the kingdom which his father had once 
ruled. But he did so on conditions. The right of the English Govern- 
ment to resume the management of the territories was reserved, in order 
‘ to provide for the effectual protection of the country, and the welfare of 
‘the people.’ Lord Wellesley had distinctly in view the possibility of 
the misrule which eventually followed ; and with wise foresight he pro- 
vided for it. The young raja was then placed on the throne by this 
treaty, and from it alone did he derive any rights that he enjoyed. 
During his minority the country was governed by a wise and upright 
minister, Purniah, who, on his dismissal, when the raja attained his 
majority, left in the Treasury two millions of hard cash, the savings of 
his administration. For aa ears the raja governed alone. Dyring 
all those years the conditions of the treaty were flagrantly and habitually 
violated. ‘The great surplus was recklessly squandered ; the people were 
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grievously oppressed. He was frequently warned by the British Govern- 
ment, but would not reform, and in 1831 the whole country rose in 
rebellion. Lord Bentinck then put the treaty in force. He resumed the 
sovereignty, took the government of the province into his own hands, and 
placed the raja on pension in his own palace of Mysore. Again and 
again he has sought to be reinstated. He has urged in his petition that 
the kingdom of Mysore was ‘ bequeathed to him by his sires ;’ but all 
authorities have held that his plea and his request are inadmissible. 
Even his pension is only a personal provision secured by the treaty to 
himself. In this view Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning, Lord Elgin, and 
Sir John Lawrence all concur. No one argues the case more completely 
than Lord Canning, whose desire to maintain native princes in their 
rights was undeniable. Under such circumstances, to restore a flourish- 
ing province, justly ruled, to a Hindu prince who proved himself see | 
unfit to govern it, would be an outrage on all the rights of Englis 

subjects, and amount to a national crime. 


The Imperial Gazetteer of England and Wales, embracing recent 
changes in Counties, Dioceses, Parishes, and Boroughs ; 
General Statistics ; Postal Arrangements ; Railway Systems, 
&c.; and forming a Complete Description of the Country. 
By Joun Marius Witson. Part II. completing Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: A. Fullarton & Co. 


The rapid increase of population in England, the various developments 
of manufactures and commerce, the new centres created by our railway 
system, and the diversions made by it, transform the face of the counties 
so completely, swell hamlets into cities, and multiply so enormously our 
urban populations, that a Gazetteer of comparatively recent date is as 
useless as an old Bradshaw. That a Gazetteer, as complete as it was 
possible to construct it, was published a dozen years ago, is no reason 
why an entirely new one should not be published to-day. 

Saas great Topographical Dictionary is not twenty years’ old, and 

et, save for historical details, it is little better than waste-paper. 

uch more is this the case with Messrs. Fullarton’s ‘ Parliamentary 
Gazetteer,’ published in 1838. They are, therefore, rendering great and 
needful service by the publication of the present work, which is entirely 
new, and includes of their former work only the common historical and 
antiquarian basis. It is a work of enormous labour and cost, possible 
only to those who have at their disposal vast topographical resources. 
So far as we can form a judgment of such a work, the ‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer’ seems to omit no element that could give it value, and 
to fail in no research or detail that could bring it up to the present 
time. The first volume brings the work down to the letter L; the 
word ‘Leeds’ is now completed, and enables the character of the 
whole to be fairly tested. e have examined it in reference to every 
place known to us that we could think of. It is not#erfect, but it is as 
perfect as such a work can possibly be; and the few errors that we have 
detected are errors of trivial detail, such as only the familiar know- 
ledge of a resident could detect. They in no wise affect the value of the 
general information. The work is a marvel of painstaking industry 
multifarious detail, statistical, historical, and topographical facts; even 
the chief public buildings in each town are noted ; facts are given setting 
forth the employments of the people, the distribution of property, com- 
merce, crime, and pauperism ; and the strength of various religious deno- 
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minations : the work, indeed, is a complete Cyclopedia of topographical, 
economical, and social facts. As Nonconformists, we cannot forbear 
alluding to the remarkable statistical superiority of Nonconformists over 
members of the Established Church in all the important towns of the 
empire—such, for instance, as Leeds, the last town named, where sittings 
in places of worship are provided for 25,436 members of the Church of 
England, and for 51,052 Nonconformists; nor can any important town 
be selected in which a state of things approximately similar does not 
obtain. Surely the time has come for an abatement of the inordinate 
pretensions of the Established Church, and for a calm and searching 
consideration of its claim to be the church of the English people. 

We give this great work of Messrs. Fullarton our heartiest com- 
mendation, not onlyfor its intrinsic excellence, but because it is worthy of 
its position as the only recent work of its kind. It is indispensable for 
the library of every business man, of every man who travels, and of every 
man who is interested in the secial condition of the nation. We are 
glad to see on the title-page the name of Mr. John Marius Wilson, the 
_ accomplished author of the ‘ Topographical Gazetteers of Ireland and 
Scotland,’ as editor. His knowledge, experience, and accuracy are a 
sufficient guarantee both of the information given and of its skilful 
arrangement. 


The Facts of the Cotton Famine. By Joun Warts, Ph. D. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 


This book contains a chapter of English history which Englishmen 
may well be proud to read, and which is recorded by Dr. Watts in a 
manner worthy of its interest and importance. In meeting the terrible 
calamity which befel Lancashire during the American civil war, some 
errors were committed, and some few acts were done which were ‘spots 
‘in the great feast of charity.’ But the general impression produced 

_ the mind by a perusal of Dr. Watts’ admirable record of the 
‘ Facts of the Famine’ is, that great honour is due to all classes for their 
conduct during that terrible visitation. The cordial way in which even 
the poorest gave from their poverty to help their suffering brethren, and 
the patient patriotism displayed by the great mass of the sufferers, alike 
tend to elevate our conception of the character of our people. It is well 
for present study and for future guidance to have so full and careful a 
statement of the ‘facts and figures’ which relate to this remarkable 
episode in the industrial history of Great Britain. 


POETRY, FICTION, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Ballad Stories of the Affections. From the Scandinavian. By 
Rosert Bucuanan. London: George Routledge & Sons. 


The early ballad-poetry has intrinsic merits of its own. A good ballad 
is terse and nervous in expression ; the subject-matter of it is poetic; 
and what has to be said about it is said distinctly. There is a graphic 
directness of utterance, incisiveness of epithet, and rapidity of movement 
in the rhythm, that carry us along, and set before us a moving panorama 
of strong simple passion, which is unhesitatingly clinched by stirring and 
decisive action. Often the pathos of such ballads is beyond any other 
pathos. An affecting incident is narrated simply as it happened, without 
comment; nor is the whole told; but the whole is suggested, because we 
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have just the circumstances essential to the kernel of the situation and 
the individuality of the feeling called into play—and no more. What in 
the whole range of poetry can be finer than the passage quoted by Mr. 
Buchanan, in his preface, from the old Scotch ballad of ‘ Clerk Saunders P é 
The translator however confesses that the Scandinavian ballads have never 
the full pathos of the early Scotch, nor the rugged force of some of the 
Breton. One or two, we own, appear to us a little tedious and tame. 
Of course in all collections there will be poor as well as good ballads ; and 
a poor ballad is apt to remind us of Johnson’s ‘I put my hat upon m 

‘ head and walked into the Strand.’ But even of those in this volume whic 
are not striking as poetry, none are devoid of interest ; for the roving 
minstrel who chanted such ballads by the camp-fire or in the chieftain’s 
hall, was for the most part a man who lived the active and eventful life 
he sung, or at least a life akin to it. Hence, as a testimony to character 
and manners these echoes from a race’s early life far transcend 
the dry-as-dust chronicles of a mere student! Partly on this account, 
but partly also for the very high intrinsic excellence of some of the 
ballads, this book is, in our judgment, one of high value. We do not 
knew a ballad more vigorous and intense than ‘Ebbe Skammelson.’ It 
reminds one of what Sir Philip Sidney said of ‘Chevy Chace,’—that it 
stirred him like a trumpet. The brother and mother of Ebbe persuading 
his betrothed that he is unfaithful, and finally that he is dead, the 
brother wins her love, and Ebbe gallops home to find them on the eve of 
wedding. Pale, he sits down to the wedding feast, but when it is over 
charges the bride with her perfidy, and slays her in her bridal bower, 
bidding his brother hie to the bridal bed. 


‘ How bonnie look the bed and bower 
Bestrewn with roses red!’ 


Then, leaping over the hanquet-board, he cleaves the youth to the brain 
with the same bloody sword ; therefore ‘ alone in the wild wood wanders 
* Ebbe Skammelson.’ 

The ‘Two Sisters’ is another ballad of the same class—abrupt and 
fierce. Two sisters donning coats of mail to avenge their father’s death 
and their mother’s dishonour, sit down with their foe to wine and mead 
in his castle-hall, and upon his uttering words of insult to them and 

_ their parents (he mistaking them for youths), they leap up and hack him 
to pieces with their swords. ‘ Aage and Elsie’ has a strange imaginative 
pathos: a dead lover visits his love by night, and in answer to her 
question of how he fares under ground, replies, that when she is happy 
his grave is ‘ hung with leaves of rose,’ but when she weeps his grave is 
‘ filled with living gore.’ The wife of ‘Sir Morten of Fogelsong,’ after 
his death, finds the slippers at his chamber-door full of blood, and he is 
condemned to ride abroad dead till two orphans he has wronged receive 
their own again. Perhaps the most notable of all are the ballads enshrining 
popular superstitions. They are remarkable for their display of the 
genuine freshness of belief in weird imaginations. This is forcibly pointed 
out by Mr. Buchanan in the preface ; but his remark that ‘these concep- 
‘ tions are creations of typical spirits to represent certain ever present 
‘ operations of nature,’ seems rather to confound the genuine belief of 
the primitive framers with the symbolical character given to them in 
later times. ‘ Mettelil,’ the bride of Sir Oluf, is lured across the wold 
by Sir Peter deftly blowing in his magic horn of gold. The ‘ Wee wee 

‘ Gnome,’ enraged with a‘peasant, insists on taking his wife; but changes 

into a fair young knight, and nothing loth, takes the daughter, instead. 

Then we have some pretty modern poems from the Danish. Those of 
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Oehlenschlager (that rare and genuine poet), are admirably rendered. 
‘ Agnes’ is exquisite, and is founded on the old Scandinavian story of the 
Merman and his human bride. Under the sea she hears the far church 
bells chiming, and longs to go to church again; but as she walks the 
aisle the holy images turn away their eyes, and she dies on the wild 
sea-shore. ‘The book is profusely illustrated in what is now the popular 
style; a quaint and stern realism is intended, which suits these old-world 
stories, however little suited to later themes. Though some of these 
illustrations fall much behind the rest in poetic conception and in truth 
to nature, the book as a whole is a beautiful and dainty gift-book, and 
will doubtless secure a large amount of favour. 


Two Marriages. By the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Two vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


The qualities of Mrs. Craik’s genius are so genuine, and her fidelity 
to legitimate sources of interest is so unswerving, that we do not 
wonder at her continued growth in purity and power of writing ; she is 
not one of our greatest female writers of fiction—she could not for 
instance be compared, in dramatic power or in diversified, sparkling, and 
truthful dialogue, with George Eliot—but she is one of the best. She 
does not seek adventitious elements of interest in intricate plots or in 
the tragic incidents of life; there is but little machinery in her books, 
and rarely any great situations; she finds material in the common-place 
character and incidents of daily life, the things that befal her heroes 
and heroines are such as happen every day and excite no social observa- 
tion. She delineates the workings of ordinary characters in ordinary 
circumstances of life: and so perfect are her sympathies, so beautiful 
her charities, so true and artistic her touch, that she justifies the saying 
that every man’s life is a romance, if it could only be known and 
exhibited. Materials such as she uses are inexhaustible, they are to be 
found in every house, and almost in every passer by ; and as she honestly 
and carefully prosecutes her studies of human life as it is, her fine 
instincts lead her to a more perfect comprehension of its subtle com- 
binations, and her artistic aptitude for their representation and evolution 
increases. While the inventiveness of the sensational story-maker must 
sooner or later be impoverished, the resources of the conscientious 
student of life are ever increasing. We have no hesitation in affirming 
the ‘Two Marriages’ to be in many respects the very best book that 
Mrs. Craik has yet written. It is much slighter, and has less of sustained 
interest and dramatic power than ‘John Halifax,’ but its rare purity of 
taste and style, its exquisite delicacy of moral feeling, its beautifully 
diffused sentiment, pervading the book like an aroma, and its elevated 
and earnest purpose, together with its artistic skill both in the working 
out of its several parts and problems, and in the entire result, surpass 
anything that Mrs. Craik has previously done. As to the tale ‘ Bless 
* you there is none to tell,’ it is a picture to be looked at, rather than a 
concatenation of incidents to be narrated in separate portions. 

Her purpose is, by the exhibition of ‘Two Marriages’ to contrast the 
splendid and often heart-breaking misery of the marriage that interested 
motives dictate, even where there is everything that can enhance it, 
conjugal love alone excepted, with the satisfaction and blessedness of the 
marriage that love consecrates, even where there is almost every draw- 
back of circumstance and even of wrong doing. 

The first marriage is compelled by a hard, mercenary father, a London 
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barrister, notwithstanding the affection of his daughter, Emily Kendal, for 
another, who is made to believe that John Stenhouse had forsaken her; in 
a kind of sullen despair she consents to marry John Bowerbank, a man of 
the same age as her father, one of the richest merchants in Liverpool, 
kind and considerate to his young wife, and winning her utmost respect, 
but capable neither of inspiring nor of feeling the conjugal love in which 
Mrs. Craik is old-fashioned enough to believe. Poor Emily withers awa 
and dies—dies of a broken heart—for hearts do break sometimes. Wit 
marvellous skill Mrs. Craik has delineated her complex feeling, the old 
love resolutely is buried, but buried in her heart, and destroys but does 
not corrupt it, and yet she offers to her husband all that wifely fealty 
and perfect respect could offer, and dies with both feelings sanctified 
into almost perfect moral beauty. 

The second marriage is that of Keith Garland, the only son of a 
widowed country clergyman, and a graduate at Cambridge, with 
Charlotte Dean, a ploughman’s daughter, under circumstances that 
rendered the marriage one of moral necessity. Parson Garland is an 
old man, a seholar, a gentleman, and a man oF most refined feeling, and 
elevated Christian goodness. To him woman is idealised in the mother of 
Keith, who died when he was a baby, a woman of delicate refinement 
and gentle goodness. In Keith all his hopes are centred; and the 
discovery of Keith’s clandestine marriage crushes him down. He acts 
however like the noble Christian gentleman and minister that he is. He 

rohibits Keith from pursuing his studies for the ehurch, sends him to 

anada for a while, and takes his peasant wife into his own home. The 
interest of the story lies in the effects which Charlotte’s true womanly 
love works out, how it won the confidence, then the affection, then the 
absolute dependence of the wise, tender, and brave-hearted old clergy- 
man, and then the confidence and pride of Keith himself. Rarely have 
we read two stories written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender 
an interest, and conveying so salutary a lesson. 


Aunt Margaret’s Trouble. By A New Wrirer. Second 
Edition. London: Chapman and Hall. 


We do not wonder that this charming little story has reached a second 
edition. In the days of ‘ Evelina’ it would have made its author famous. 
Dr. Johnson would have given the publishers no rest until he had obtained 
an introduction to her; for that it is the production of a lady’s pen no 
one can for a moment doubt. It marks the addition of another to the 
remarkable sisterhood of English novelists ; and of one worthy to claim 
rank, if not with the greatest among them, yet with those who stand very 
high. The writer belongs to the school of the author of ‘John Halifax, 
* Gentleman,’ and bids fair, when her pen shall have had more practice, 
and her life more experience, to equal that excellent writer in some of 
her chief characteristics. The story is of the simplest; it is a mere 
thread of a story, lightly and rapidly told; nor is there anything ve 
elaborate strung upon it. The book may be read through in an hour. % 
is full of simple grace and beauty ; a chaste tenderness pervades it, and a 
refined thoughtfulness, neither elaborate nor obtrusive, but rather the 
undertone of a sensible person engaging in ordinary conversation. Aunt 
Margaret, now an old woman, tells to her grand-niece Lucy the story of 
her girlhood, and of that of her sister Anna. We could epitomize all that 
befel them in half a dozen sentences. Suffice it to say, that it is ‘a tale of 
* true love that does not run smooth,’ and is told with the mellow wisdom 
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and purified feeling of one who is drawing towards the close of a life 
unselfishly and nobly lived. We congratulate the author on the success 
of her book. We trust it will stimulate her to higher and more sustained 
effort. 


Sophoclis Electra. With English notes. Edited by R. C. Jess, 
M.A. Rivingtons. 


A Greek Primer. By the Rev. C. H. Hotz, M.A. Rivingtons. 


The Electra is one of the most artistic productions of that most artistic 
of tragic poets, the son of Sophillus. In him tragedy reached its highest 
culmination. He succeeded in exhibiting before the eyes of the curious 
Athenians, the ideas which originated in the less cultivated mind of 
Aeschylus. His tragedies present the greatest combination of profound 
thought and elaborately chastened style. So great is his art and his 
classical perfection that it is by no means easy for the reader to perceive 
his refined excellences. The value of such an edition as the present 
will be fully appreciated only by those who have read this play with 
inferior notes, or perhaps with none at all. 

The introduction gives an instructive history of the growth of the 
simple Homeric Oresteia, through the early Epic and Lyric poets, until 
at the beginning of the fifth century, B.c., it became that complete 
mythus which formed the source of the Orestian trilogy of Aeschylus, 
of the Electra and Orestes of Euripides, and of the present play of 
Sophocles, which is the only one of his extant, based on the a ies 


connected with the house of Pelops. The varied treatment the subject 
receives at the handof the different poets is briefly pointed out, especially 


the contrast between the Choéphore of Aeschylus and the Electra of 
Sophocles. The notes are concise, clear, and scholarly. Peculiarities of 
idioms and of words are aptly illustrated by quotations from the other 
classical writers, especially from Homer and the tragedians. On all 
historical and geographical subjects the student is referred to the best of 
English authorities. Grammatical references are constantly made tothe 
excellent grammar of Madvig. The passages translated ure very few, 
but the rendering is always extremely felicitous and idiomatic; and 
sometimes an excellent paraphrase of a difficult portion of the play is 
given. The metrical structure of the choruses is explained, accompanied 
with the references to Metr. Trag. Gree. of Dindorf. There is enough 
in the notes to stimulate and guide the activity of the student, but nothin 
to encourage its lying dormant. —- is reserved for cases of rea 
necessity. We think it would be difficult to surpass the present edition 
in accuracy and usefulness. If the other works included in the Catena 
Classicorum prove equal to this first of the series, they will fully 
deserve a favourable reception. 

The second volume before us is evidently the production of a com- 
petent scholar, who falls in with the tendency of the present day to 
simplify as much as possible all grammatical works intended for elemen- 
tary education. The once _ and familiar old Eton grammar may 
be said to be no more, and Wordsworth’s seems to stand condemned to a 
similar fate on account of its unphilosophical method, confused arrange- 
ment, and superfluous matter. Mr Hole's aim is to furnish a simple, 
philosopbical, accurate grammar, adapted to the capacities and re- 
quirements of boys from ten to fifteen. There are several excellent 

oints about it. He bas done all he can to avoid —s memory’s 

uck, by making the understanding bear a part of the burden. 
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All rules are stated in the simplest possible terms. He has very 
properly confined himself to the forms and inflexions of words 
as exemplified in the best Attic prose. Great prominence is given to 
the stems of nouns and verbs, and the two appendices on quantity and 
accents are exceedingly clear and complete. We think him mistaken, 
however, in writing the words without accents, for we hold it of 
importance for the eye to become familiar with their position, even if it 
were not explained ; nor are we satisfied with his arrangement of unpari- 
syllabic nouns in the third declension, and with the suspension of the 
stem above the terminations, we fear the tyro will be at a loss how to 
fit together head and body. We fear teachers will find it too trouble- 
some to supply their scholars with the necessary additional explanations 
for it to become generally introduced. 


Our Glory Roll, and other National Poems. By W. C. Bennett. 
London : George Routledge & Sons. 


In the poem which gives its name to this volume, Mr. Bennett 
celebrates in hexameter verses the achievements of some of the great 
names in our history. Some of its great events, such as the Fall of 
Harold Hardrada, the Armada, Marston Moor, Trafalgar, are also sung 
in separate poems and in varied metre. Mr. Bennett writes with great 
fervour and a high-toned patriotism, all the nobler because of his 
catholic and cosmopolitan sympathies. His poetical powers entitle him 
to an honourable foes among our living singers. No poem of his is 
likely to be unread by any into whose hands it may fall. In ballad 
poetry especially he has attained to great excellence. His bold attempt 
to complete Lord Macaulay’s fragment on the Armada is fully justified 
by his success. He is a singer who would have found a distinguished 

ace among the old bards whom Bishop Percy delighted in. ‘ Harold 
Mesteada’ reprinted from a previous volume, is a grand martial lyric, 
worthy of an old Norse bard. The ‘ Death-march of Wellington,’ consist- 
ing of only four ten-line stanzas, is a fine rendering of the thoughts and 
feelings that filled many a spectator on the dark November day which 
saw the hero borne to his last home in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; its refrain, 
in which Wellington’s principal battles are introduced, is happily con- 
ceived. Another and longer poem celebrates his greatest achievements. 
In ‘Marston Moor’ the religious feeling that inspired Cromwell’s Ironsides 
is felicitously blended with the martial feeling that embcdied it :— 

‘ Hot Rupert came spurring to Marston Moor; 

Praise we the Lord! 

Came spurring hard with thousands a score ; 
Praise we the Lord ! 

Beleaguered fort, that we lay before, 

He knew would be ours ere a week was o'er, 

So to scatter our hosts he fiercely swore. 
To the Lord our God be glory !’ 


Mr. Bennett has tried the power of various ballad-metres, and he his 
been successful in all, although most so, we think, in hexameters. He 
has a keen poetical eye and a cunning and forcible hand. Some 


of —_ ballads are destined to furnish material for a future Percy 
to edit. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Ritualism in the English Church, in its relation to Scripture, 
Piety, and Law. By Rosert Vaveuan, D.D. London: 
Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Micah, the Priest-Maker. A Handbook on Ritualism. By 
T. Binney. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Priests and Sacraments. By J. G. Rocers, B.A. London: 
James Clarke & Co. 


Whose are the Fathers? or the Teaching of certain Anglo- 
Catholics, on the Church and its Ministry, contrary alike to 
the Holy Scriptures, to the Fathers of the first Six Centuries, 
and to those of the Reformed Church of England. With a 
Catena Patrum of the First Six Centuries, and of the 
English Church of the latter half of the Sixteenth Century. 
By Joun Harrison, Curate of Pitsmoor, Sheffield. 
London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


Shall we go back to Rome? Lectures by the Rev. Joun 
Kennepy, M.A. London: J. Snow & Co. 


Why are we Dissenters? Three Lectures on the Principles of 
Evangelical Nonconformity. By Evsrace R. Conner, M.A, 
New Edition. London: J. Snow & Co. 


Scriptural Studies: our Church and our Times. By the Author 
of ‘Thoughtful Moments.’ London : Saunders, Otley, & Co. 


A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the United Dioceses of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin, at his Ordinary Visitation in October and 
November, 1866. By James Tuomas O’Brien, D.D., 
Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Ritualism ? or True Church Views? By the Rev. Cuar.es 
Hesert, M.A. London: Dalton and Lucy. 


Ritualism and its Related Dogmas. By the Rev. E. Mettor, 
M.A. London: John Snow. 


Ritualism still runs its course, and seems to be rapidly filling up the 
measure of its extravagance,—we do not say its folly, because a serious 
meaning and a congruous system of dogmas lie beneath its excessive and 
otherwise puerile ceremonial. As mere ritualism—a performance of 
Divine worship in a decorated and dramatic way—it would be simply 
contemptible ; but .as symbolism, every ornament and attitude- has a 
serious significance. one have thrown more contempt upon mere 
millinery than some of the ritualists themselves; none have more 
earnestly and intelligently insisted upon the significance and importance 
of symbolism. The real questions at issue are those which were involved 
at the Reformation, viz., whether the Eucharist is a sacrifice presented 
to God, or a remembrance addressing itself to men; whether, therefore, 
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the Christian minister is an officiating priest, standing at an altar, going 
from the people to God with an offering, or whether he is a teaching 
prophet speaking from a pulpit, and coming from God to the people 
with a message; and whether men are saved in virtue of a proper 
ritual participation of sacraments, inse — ro connected with a Divinely 
prescribed Chureh and a Divinely estnias ministry, or whether they 
are saved in virtue of an individual spiritual union with Christ, the 
result of personal apprehension and faith, no matter by what agency 
it has been qeebeadd, and which may be — by any agency 
that directs men to Christ; and is not, therefore, necessarily connected 
with any church or priest, or any prescribed means of instruction. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the vital importance of this difference; it 
affects the very essence of salvation and of personal spiritual life; for 
although a man may be led to Christ, and be personally united to him 
through a sacerdotal system, yet, if the sacerdotalists be right, no one can 
be united to Christ and therefore saved, through any other medium. The 
parenthetical concession of certain benefits in “ uncovenanted mercies,” 
sometimes furtively made, is not only a manifest revolt of blind feeling 
from the logical consequences of the opposite, but is utterly destructive 
of the logic itself. 

There is no novelty in the controversy; it is as old as me 
Christianity itself. Sacramentarian salvation may be recognized in the 
feeling of even certain of the Apostles that Christianity was to be 
attained only through Judaism, and that except men were circumcised 
they could not be saved. The Reformation in England, unhappily, 
was not a purely religious growth. Personal and political reasons 
entered largely into it; it was not the formation of a simple eccle- 
siastical party ; it was the transformation of a State Church, to a large 
extent by the will of the sovereign, the penalty of dissent from which 
was deprivation both of rank and means of subsistence; hence many 
remained in the new Protestant Church, whose sympathies were 
wholly or largely with the Romish Church; and thus the two parties 
found place within the so-called Protestant Establishment, and there, 
with fluctuating fortunes, they have been ever since. The Free Churches 
of Protestantism are Protestants pure and simple; their only battle 
with ritualism is with ritualism beyond their own borders. The very 
constitution of the Established Church has almost necessitated the 

erpetual conflict of the two parties within itself. From the first it has 
aa a schismatical Church ; the incongruities of its service-book, its 
literature, and the catena of Anglican champions, from Laud to Dr. 
Pusey, abundantly attest this. The only peculiarities of the present ritual 
movement, therefore, are its prominence and boldness. hatever the 
causes, Anglo-Catholic practices and pretensions have had a great and 
startling development, and now, not only far surpass those of the 
Tractarians of thirty years ago, but anything previously seen in the 
Episcopal Church. Laud himself never put forth claims approachin 
those of the Essayists in ‘The Church and the World.’ e would, 
robably, have shrunk in dismay from ‘the Directorium Anglicanum.’ 
or the first time in its history, the sacramentarian dogmas and prac- 
tices of the Romish Church are fully developed in the Protestant 
Establishment. 
his very excess is tending to its own cure. No delusion can be 
eater than to imagine that the radical Protestant feeling of England has 
iminished—has not indeed grown with its growth, strengthened with 
its strength, and interfused itself into all the institutions and relations of 
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society. It was indifferent because it was incredulous ; supine, because 
of its conscious strength ; but now that it is beginning to perceive what 
is meant, ritualism must either withdraw its pretensions, as it is begin- 
ning to do, or both it, and the Establishment which fosters it, will be 
indignantly repudiated by the nation that it would betray. As it is, it 
will probably be found that no movement of modern times has so 
accelerated the abolition of Established Churches in these realms, 
towards which so many influences have been conducting us during the 
last fifty years. One service that the movement has done is, that it has 
elicited innumerable expositions of principles that the country, perhaps, 
had almost forgotten; and which, in the application that men are 
making of them, go far beyond the specific questions at issue. The 
publications, the titles of which we give above, are all from the anti- 
ritualistic side, some of them from Nonconformists, others from Evan- 
gelical Churchmen. 

Dr. Vaughan’s book deals with the fundamental principles by 
which ritualism must be either justified or condemned. He appeals 
first to Scripture, and easily and conclusively proves that ritualism 
can find no justification there. The provision of a Leviticus in the 
Old Testament, and the absence of a Leviticus in the New, are alike 
demonstrative. From its very nature, a Leviticus is an explicit dirce- 
tory, and can neither be added to nor departed from. It is given 
only where it is needed—a directory for those who cannot direct them- 
selves. It is a solecism for men to compile a Leviticus for the direction 
of their own worship. It was needed, and therefore given under the 
older dispensation ; it was needed for the ignorance of the people, and 
for the typical character of their religious institutions. It is neither 
needed nor given for Christian worshippers, their greater intelligence and 
their more spiritual service not requiring it. Dr. Vaughan shows the 
anti-ritualistic character of the teaching of our Lord and of his Apostles, 
and exposes the desperate argumentations of those who appeal to the 
Apocalypse. Further, if ritualism be without justification in Scrip- 
ture, it is equally without justification when tested by its practical 
influence on piety. Theoretically, it is opposed to spiritual simplicity, 
manliness, and reverence; historically, it is condemned by its prac- 
tical results in all ritualistic countries. We are less competent to 
judge of the conclusiveness of Dr. Vaughan’s appeal to ecclesiastical 

w. That ritualism is opposed to the spirit of English Protestantism, 
to the only rational idea of the Reformation, and to much of positive 
legal enactment, seems clear enough ; but it has also great justification 
both in the service-book and the canon law. We must leave the 
differing doctors to fight it out. Only, one thing is clear, that if the 
incongruities of ecclesiastical law do enable the Romanizing of the 
Established Church, fresh enactments will soon be forthcoming which 
will either reform it again, or dismiss it as its predecessor was dis- 
missed. Dr. Vaughan has constructed and wrought out his triple 
argument with great skill and resistless force. 

Mr. Binney’s book necessarily traverses part of the same ground ; but 
he puts the Scriptural argument into the background, insisting, with 
justice, that the first question concerning the teaching and practices of an 

stablished Church is, whether they are ‘according to the law.’ What 
are the conditions upon which the Episcopal Church was taken into 
alliance with the civil power, endowed with national revenues, put in pos- 
session of ecclesiastical edifices, and maintained in social dignity? Were 
the question one of the dogma or ritual of the Romish Church, we should 
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argue it simply on the ground of congruity or otherwise with Scripture 
it would be one of argument merely ; it would concern those outside the 
Church, only as all teachings in the name of Christ affect His disciples. 
No questions of national law would be involved. With an Established 
Church the case is different. The first question is, whether that Church, 
in its teaching and worship, is faithful to its compact with the nation, 
adhering to the dogmas, observing the forms of worship, and complying 
with the social conditions laid down for it in the ecclesiastical legislation 
whereby it became an Established Church ; and whether it is satisfying 
the feeling of the nation now? The Scriptural question, as the late 
Bishop of London very justly said, has nothing to do with the matter in 
the first instance—only the statute and canon law of the Church of 
England. To this question Mr. Binney mainly addresses himself, and 
with characteristic acuteness, judicial fairness, and generous feeling. 
Mr. Binney has qualified Sinaell for his task by a patient study of the 
Prayer Book, and of the canon law; and it is impossible to conceive a 
more complete and impartial statement of the case, or verdict upon it. 
Neither his evangelical sympathies nor his ecclesiastical convictions are 
for a moment permitted to bias his statements or warp his judgment; no 
fact is overstated, no argument is overstrained; the benefit of every 
doubt is fully conceded ; the charity of every construction is scrupulously 
maintained. This gives peculiar weight to the conclusions at which Mr. 
* Binney arrives; and perhaps it is not too much to say that his book 
stands alone in its judicial fairness and completeness. Mr. Binney 
permits a full statement of his case to be made by each party; and 
perhaps nothing in his book is more remarkable than the completeness 
with which he has placed himself at the stand-point of each, and 
acquainted himself with the arguments of each. Few High Churchmen 
ps few Evangelicals would object that Mr. Binney’s statement of his 
case was either incomplete, unfair, or unsympathetic. Although himself 
without the circle of the combatants, his remarkable power of sympathy 
enables him to identify himself with them. Having maintained this inter- 
locutory argument for some time, Mr. Binney adjudicates between the 
interlocutors, gives legal judgment in favour of the ritualist on some points, 
and in favour of the anti-ritualist on others. The ritualist has the sacra- 
mentarian offices in his favour; the anti-ritualists the Augustinian Articles. 
Both are justified, both are condemned, by the incongruous service-book. 
Mr. Binney’s own opinions on the different points involved are clearly 
expressed and conclusively maintained. His condemnation of equivocal 
subscription and lax interpretations is high-toned and severe. ‘ Nothing,’ 
he says, ‘can reconcile us, and nothing ought to reconcile the good sense 
‘ and the religious feeling of the country, to men and their doings, who, 
‘on the one hand, turn God’s worship into a childish show, with its 
‘ flowers and banners and gaudy trumpery, and, on the other, make such 
‘arrogant and impious official claims as, if generally admitted, would 
‘ bring back the worst days of Papal supremacy, and lay the whole world 
‘ prostrate beneath the heel of the priest.’ ; 

Mr. vy. omg has qualified himself by extensive reading, and a careful 
study of the history and bearings of the ritualistic movement, for the 
lectures which this volume contains. With great completeness and 
force, he discusses the fundamental dogmas of sacramental religion, and 
demonstrates them to be as false to Scripture as they are detrimental to 
high spirituality, and fatal to liberty. For popular uses, his book is one 
of the most serviceable that has appeared. 

Mr. Harrison’s bulky volume is sufliciently described by its title-page. 
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After a long introduction on the dogma of Apostolical succession, Mr. 
Harrison devotes the first part of his book to a learned and laborious 
catena patrum, proving that it was unknown to the fathers of the first six 
centuries, who state facts and avow beliefs utterly incompatible with it. 
The second part of the book shows that writers of the English Church in 
the sixteenth century denounce as errors in the Romanists of their day 
the dogmas and pretensions which modern ritualists are putting forth. 
The third division of the volume adduces the same proof from a dozen 
of the principal writers of the English Church subsequent to the six- 
teenth century. Mr. Harrison is somewhat discursive, and his book is 
very hard reading; but it is a valuable magazine of patristic reference 
for combatants on his side the question. It meets the ritualists on their 
own chosen ground, and although the oracle to which they appeal is not 
very congruous in its elements, Mr. Harrison proves that amid ail the 
wild and self-contradictory theories of the Fathers they do not teach 
Apostolical succession. This he does with great candour, considerable 
scholarship, and conclusive argumentation. The dogma of Apostolical 
succession was, in fact, of very gradual growth, and did not attain to any 
definite form until the more decided developments of Popery.. If, 
as Tertullian says, ‘ Apostolic teaching should be the mark of a true 
‘ Church,’ the ritualists will have to surrender their dogma of Apostolical 
succession. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a clear and forcible way, shows the pertinence of the 
questions that he puts. He identifies substantially the dogmas of modern 
Anglicans with those of the Romish Church, and he vigorously assails 
them with weapons drawn from the old Protestant armoury. 

Mr. Conder has very seasonably reprinted his three lectures in vindi- 
cation of the Scriptural character and evangelical liberty of voluntary 
churches. The proof of the former is so easy, and the argument for the 
latter so conclusive, that we are weary of their reiteration ; but so long 
as the Establishment is maintained and episcopal pretensions are put 
forth, we have no alternative. As a brief exposition of general prin- 
ciples, Scriptural in basis, and generous in tone, Mr. Conder’s little book 
is excellent. 

Under the somewhat anomalous title of ‘Scriptural Studies,’ the 
author of ‘Thoughtful Moments’—a book that on its appearance we 
strongly commended for its freshness and goodness—puts forth half a 
dozen papers on various topics, three of which, occupying more than 
half the volume, are devoted to the Book of Common Prayer—we 
suppose on the half unconscious hypothesis that Scripture and ‘ the 
: Book of Common Prayer’ are identical. The first paper, entitled 
‘Peace in our Time,’ considers some parts of the book, and whether 
they might not, in the interests of peace, be advantageously altered. 
‘When men ask for peace, it seems their clear duty to do all in 
‘their power to make it.’ The spirit of the writer is catholic and 
amiable. He confesses that things are not as they ought to be in his 
own Church; he thinks it was right in seceding from Rome; he thinks 
that Dissenters are wrong in seceding from the Establishment; and 
although he thinks there is nothing in the baptismal service ‘not 
‘ abundantly sanctioned by that inspired book’ (the New Testament), he 
thinks that some alterations might be made in it that would remove 
stumbling-blocks, and, we suppose, dispose both Romanists and Dissenters 
to become good Episcopalians ; for of course his is the centre of truth, to 
which all erring Churches must gravitate. He suggests, also, modifica- 
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tions in the burial-service, and in some eight or ten other particulars. 
The spirit of the writer is so inoffensive, and his suggestions are so 
modestly put, that we commend what we think his hopeless plea to all 
whom it may concern. 

The Bishop of Ossory is well known by his able treatise on ‘ Justifica- 
‘tion by Faith.’ He is an Evangelical Protestant; and in this charge he 
delivers a vigorous protest against the ‘disloyal sons of the Reformed 
* Church,’ who would carry her back to Rome. The historical sketch of 
the Tractarian movement, out of which ritualism has sprung, is interest- 
ing ; so is his vindication of the evangelical movement, which, originating 
in the last century, runs parallel with it. The leaders of the latter may 
perhaps profit by his severe strictures on its vapid preaching, and on 
other causes of its decline. The greater ome of this charge of 145 
pages is devoted to vigorous onslaught on the Eucharist dogmas of the 
ritualists. It is not so able as Dr. Hampden’s recent charge, but it is a 
timely and able evangelical utterance ; of which from this quarter there 
are few enough. 

We hardly understand the notes of interrogation that Mr. Hebert has 
put upon his-title-page. It may be a question what are true Church 
views; it is hardly a question whether ritualism is a fact. Eleven out of 
the twelve short papers here published are reprinted from the Daily News. 
Mr. Hebert is an anti-ritualist, and treats of the communion, absolution, 
baptism, &c., from that point of view. He thinks that ‘Laymen are the 
‘ Church’s legitimate defenders,’ and that if it be saved at all they will 
save it. He thinks that if the Church were only pious enough, orthodox 
Dissenters would, ‘by a secret influence, unite themselves ;’ and he is 
quite sure that ‘many a minister in the ranks of Dissent feels himself 
“straitened for want of liberty,’—therefore they are likely to rejoin a 
Church which, because of its bondage, thousands of their forefathers left, 
and beneath whose inflexible yoke thousands of good men groan, and 
manipulate their consciences with a trembling fear lest they should 
prove dishonest men. He thinks it the duty of Dissenters to try to 
make the national Church, ‘of which they are by law members, as 
‘ efficient as possible in maintaining God’s truth.’ We think so too; 
only our methods may not always be his. 

Mr. Mellor’s book has reached us too late for more than a single word 
of commendation. It is a most able and vigorous assault upon the 
untenable dogmas of ritualism, triumphantly proving that the Christian 
ministry is not a priesthood ; that it is not an apostolic succession; that 
baptism is not regeneration; that the Lord’s table is not an altar; and 
that auricular confession and —- absolution are unscriptural and 
indefensible. Those who know Mr. Mellor’s power of hard hitting will 
ar 6a the small mercy which Dr. Pusey and his friends receive at 


Unspoken Sermons. By Macponatp, Author of 
‘Within and Without,’ ‘Phantastes,” &. London: 
A. Strahan. 1867. 


There are writers who perpetually provoke the desire that some power 
in heaven or earth were competent to force from them an exposition of 
their theological creed, and a distinct repudiation of all the nearly allied 
tenets which they as conscientiously disbelieve. They use current forms 
of speech, and they invent new and analogous ones, to an extent which 
induces many an incautious reader to credit them with complete 
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sympathy and comprehensibility; but soon, doubling a corner of theolo- 
ical statement, they suddenly disappear in a fog of words which seem 
ike the point-blank obliteration of every trace of such apeapeliy: 
Now we have not been quite free from some feelings of this kind, while 
reading Mr. Macdonald’s fascinating romances. e are introduced by 
them into a region of Christian philosophy which is clearly of intense 
interest to the author; and, perhaps, from the prominence given to the 
ideas of certain of his characters, and from the almost unutterable scorn 
which underlies his delineation of certain forms of faith, we may dis- 
cover where his sympathies lie, and what are his personal beliefs and 
repudiations, but not until he had produced this volume of ‘ Unspoken 
Sermons’ could we declare what they really were. 

Mr. Macdonald is a subtle and rare power in modern literature, and 
in this volume he seems to us to avow, that now, after having passed 
through sun fiery trials of faith and patience, his heart and intellect 
are not afraid boldly to admit some great truths—such as the Divinity of 
our Lord—which at one time appeared to him misty and obscure; and 
that he means also, without fear or favour, to denounce other positions, 
from which he could not at an earlier period deliver himself. Still his 
effort at exposition is not altogether satisfactory. The Divine informant 
of our author is not so much the Bible, or the Creed of the Church. He 
has clearly elevated his moral sensitiveness, his intellectual sympathies, 
his cultured and delicate imagination, and his Christian sentiment and 
consciousness into the place usually occupied by the written, or the living 
Word of God, and he bravely brings dogma and text to this standard for 
verification. There is rare beauty in his diction, magical sweetness in 
his fancy, daring novelty in his imagery, and holy truth in a large pro- 

rtion of these meditations, but throughout, the author appears to make 

is sentiment the ultimate touchstone of truth. The universalism which 

rvades the entire volume, and which has so permeated the spirit of 

is novels, is here made mainly to rest on the ipse dixit of what is con- 
sonant to his feelings. As a means of arriving at truth the method is hope 
less, because the feelings of the Apostle Paul and of our blessed Lord 
Himself, seem to have measured by a different standard tae terrific and 
awful theme. If feelings, however important they may be as auxiliaries 
—are to be the test whereby we determine or refute propositions—there 
would be as many dogmas as moods, to say nothing of men. Passages 
there are in these ‘Unspoken Sermons,’ of consummate and entrancin 
charm, and it is impossible to read them without deriving mor 
stimulus and egialinal advenieg, but it would be as easy to grasp 
a rainbow, or preserve intact the spring flower gemmed with dew- 
drops, as to demonstrate the truth or falsehood of the author's senti- 
ments, or to hold them long enough to criticize their beauty or their 
fragrance. The sermons on the ‘Consuming Fire,’ the‘ Eloi,’ the 
‘Temptation,’ and the ‘ Father’s Hands,’ are very wonderful, but to our 
minds extremely defective and one-sided; and while hints are given 
which might throw light on these deep mysteries, they are clogged with 
strange exegesis and hazardous speculations. Notwithstanding these 
deductions, the ‘ Unspoken Sermons’ of George Macdonald are a rare 
luxury. Among the common fruits of the Garden of God, they are 
‘apples of gold in a leafwork of silver.’ They smite the eye with their 
beauty ; they give the conception of an almost ideal purity of motive 
and purpose, and of a mind ‘ living already the next door to heaven.’ 
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Ecce Deus: Essays on the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ ; 
with Controversial Notes on Ecce Homo. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 


“«* Ecce Deus’ (says the writer) is not a reply to‘Ecce Homo.’ It 
claims to be an examination of the Life and Doctrine of Jesus Christ 
conducted on independent ground.” This may be true polemically, it is 
not true dogmatically ; ‘Ecce Deus’ is a reply to ‘Ecce Homo’ in the 
sense in which Neander’s ‘ Life of Christ’ is a reply to Strauss’ ‘ Life of 
Christ,’ or Pressensé’s to Rénan’s. This the writer admits, for he says 
that ‘a careful consideration of the various points raised in ‘‘ Ecce Homo” 
‘induced the present writer to undertake a re-survey of the Life and 
‘ Doctrine of Jesus Christ.’ 

The title chosen for his work is not a happy one. It is even more 
onesided than ‘ Ecce Homo;’ for the author of the latter work professed 
to consider only the human aspects of Christ’s character, whereas the 
author of ‘ Ecce Deus’ includes both the human and the Divine. The 
humanity of our Lord is assuredly as essential and precious an element 
in His character as His divinity. A title therefore that ignores the former, 
and directs attention exclusively to the latter, is more polemical than 
appropriate. Besides, the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ having avowed his 
intention to publish another volume, not improbably devoted to the 
other hemisphere of Christ’s marvellous character, courtesy required 
that he should have had the option of a title, which is the obvious 
pendant of that which his first volume bears. ‘ Ecce Deus’ is, however, 
avery able book. We agree with its anonymous author that it is im- 
possible, philosophically, to occupy the stand-point from which ‘ Ecce 
‘Homo’ is written; giving, as we do, the author of that remarkable work 
implicit credit for a full recognition of the Divine character of our Lord, 
so appreciating, as we do, his wish to present to infidelity the unanswer- 
able argument that the human aspects of Christ’s life furnish—an argu- 
ment well wrought out by Dr. Young in his ‘Christ of History’—we yet 
maintain that the absolute exclusion of any one essential element of 
character effectually disables any adequate estimation of the rest; to say 
nothing of the imperfection of a representation which is compelled to 
ignore both the birth and the death of Christ. The question is not 
whether the author of ‘Ecco Homo’ has conducted his argument in con- 
gruity with his plan; it is, whether his plan is a legitimate and adequate 
one for an exposition of even the human characteristics of our Lord. 
There is scarcely one of His human actions that does not necessitate for 
the rational comprehension of it His supernatural claims; the suppressio 
veri in this case is as fatal to truth as the suggestio falst ; a hypothetical 
or tentative putting is one thing, resolute exclusion throughout completed 
statements and a completed work is another and a radically different 
thing; as well attempt to distinguish between the senses and the soul of 
a man as to give any coherent account of what Christ was in any of His 
great doings or sayings, and exclude His supernatural character. The 
recognition of human characteristics is continually carrying you beyond 
mere humanity. 

This is the cardinal defect of ‘Ecce Homo,’ the writer attempts to 
exhibit an explicable humanity of Christ apart from His inseparable 
divinity ; just as he also attempts to exhibit the morality of a Christian 
man apart from his spiritual regeneration, and the moral aspects of a 
Church society apart from the Divine elements that are in it. These 
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are so inextricably blended, that to extract one is to leave the organism a 
dislocated mass. At the same time we think this to be a defect of plan 
only—there is nothing in ‘Ecce Homo’ to imply even that its author is 
not a devout believer in the Divine character and mediation of our Lord; 
and it is to us marvellous how much of grand conception, how much of 
fresh, pure, and beautiful truth concerning Christ the writer of ‘Ecce 
Homo’ has said, notwithstanding this fatal defect of plan. 

In intellectual power, in clear natural style, and in rich and forcible 
representation, the writer of ‘Ecce Deus’ is inferior to the author of 
‘Ecce Homo ;’ but his book is a very remarkable one, by far the ablest 
reply to ‘Ecce Homo’ that has appeared ; even apart from the reflected 
fame of the latter work, it would by its own intrinsic merits have 
excited considerable attention. ‘The thought is fresh and suggestive, 
often rich and beautiful; the .style is vigorous and epigrammatic ; the 
intellectual spell of ‘Ecce Homo’ is manifestly strongly upon the writer. 
He is indebted to it more than he thinks. In classical purity and 
simple strength he falls, however, far below his model. He is much 
more laboured, artificial, and self-conscious. He is not so simple, 
earnest, and practical; he plays more with his thought, and solicits 
admiration for its forms; he does not write so near to his meaning, or 
go so directly to his mark; he nods approbation when he has said a 
good thing, and ‘waits for applause.’ The reasoning and exegetical 
powers of the two writers are nearly on a par. Both often fail in 
adequate exposition. The author of ‘Ecce Deus’ for instance can hardly 
think his explanation of Christ’s Baptism satisfactory, although his con- 
ception of the ‘Temptation is wider and more profound than that of the 
author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ The fanciful interpretation of the narrative of 
the woman taken in adultery in the latter is paralleled by the equally 
fanciful interpretation of the history of the rich young man in the 
former. The writer of ‘Ecce Deus’ has manifestly been led astray from 
the paths of simplicity by an undue striving to be original and striking. 
His controversial notes are meagre and is ny is book, however, 
is a very able one, more worthy to stand by the side of ‘Ecce Homo’ 
than any that has appeared. it is at any rate a fair attempt to recognise 
all the elements of our Lord’s character. 


The Godhead of Jesus. Four Sermons (being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1866), preached before the University of 
Cambridge ; with two other Sermons. By Rev. E. H. 
PrrowneE, B.D. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, and Co. 
1867. 


We deeply sympathize with the purpose of Mr. Perowne, though we 
do not agree with him in the conviction, that the superhuman character 
and claims of our Lord form a greater stumbling-block to the reception 
of His Gospel than the record of the supernatural events by which the 
great position is sustained. As a matter of fact, the Divinity of Christ is 
often clung to tenaciously by those who hold the loosest views about the 
value of the evangelic narrative, and who oppose with pertinacity His 
atoning sacrifice. Mr. Perowne gives no hint of the mental processes 
through which the Apostolic mind passed, or the conflicts waged by the 
early Church before it formulated its Nicene and Anti-Nestorian sym- 
bols ; nor does he refer to the important considerations by which it may 
be shown that the doctrine thus formulated is in harmony with human 
yearnings andthe highest reason. Two lectures are devoted to the 
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maintenance of the thesis of the sinlessness of Jesus, and upon this 
basis the lecturer proceeds to construct an argument for the Divine 
nature of our Lord. We are thankful that the doctrine does not rest 
on the feeble supports which the ratiocination of our author supplies. 
M. Rénan and Professor Newman, to whom frequent reference is 
made, would have little difficulty in demolishing the argument. This 
weakness is principally apparent in the second lecture, which involves 
a series of petitiones principii. However, in the attempt of our author 
to show that the alenndte of Jesus is in harmony with the Gospel 
narratives, he has an easy task. ‘The proof of his main point is 
made to rest on the perfect tranquillity of the Saviour’s soul, the 
erpetual progress sinie by our Lord in the accomplishment of his 
ife-purpose, and the obvious and entire unconsciousness of sin, which 
contrasts wonderfully with the mental condition of Paul, David, Peter, 
and John. So far, he discharges his task with tender and devout 
feeling ; but the mode in which he advances from this position to the 
hypothesis of the Divine nature of Jesus, in an Athanasian sense, is to 
our mind singularly unhappy and insufficient. In the fourth lecture, the 
general argument for the Divinity of Christ is curtailed by the tem- 
porary concession of the later origin of the fourth Gospel, and by his 
consequent limitation of his argument to the illustrations afforded by 
the synoptic narrative. The celebrated passages in Matthew xi. and 
XXviii. are well handled, and the author makes the strong point that our 
Lord often ‘ seems to speak as if God were within Him. or nowhere ; as 
‘if in Himself dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ; as if, in one 
‘ word, He was either an atheistic man in a godless world, or incarnate 
‘God!’ Many suggestions presented by the synoptic narrative are, as 
it appears to us, omitted ; oA the volume as a whole, though character- 
ized by devout feeling, and written in cultured style, leaves upon our 
minds the impression of great goodness and of curious deficiency of 
logical power. Doubtless the grand conclusion drawn by the Christian 
consciousness from the facts of the Gospels is extra-logical, and is not 
dependent on the reasoning faculty for its proof; but Mr. Perowne has 
attempted an argument, and we think he cannot be said to have been 
very successful. 


The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Arcytt. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


Tf, as we believe, the Government of this country is rapidly passing 
into the hands of the ablest men, books like this will do much to vindi- 
cate the right of members of the order to which the Duke of Argyll 
belongs to retain their share in it. Lord Russell, D’Israeli, Lord Lytton, 
and other members of the governing classes, have won their spurs in 
‘ fields of general literature ;’ but save Sir Cornewall Lewis’s books, and 
possibly Mr. Gladstone’s, no work of equal scientific knowledge, power of 
thought, and wisdom of judgment, has, in our generation, been wecdaeel by 
them. Both Sir Cornewal! Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, moreover, belong to 
the people rather than to the aristocracy. The Duke of Argyll stands, 
therefore, as the scientific representative of his order. His book is not 
a scientific treatise ; it is a collection of papers contributed at different 
times to the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ ‘Good Words,’ and to the * Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.’ It is not, however, with- 
out a certain unity, the bond holding these various tractates together, 
being the one great idea of law as ruling in the various domains of 
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created being. The papers are in every way so masterly that we 
regret that the Duke has not fused them into a systematic treatise, 
and completed them by the chapter on ‘Law in Christian Theology,’ 
which he originally contemplated. Such a treatise, dealing after the 
manner of these papers with the argument from analogy on the one 
hand, and with simple inductions from facts on the other, would have 
held a place between the great works of Butler and Paley; and, deal- 
ing with problems of our day, many of them untouched and unsuspected 
by these great writers, would have had a special value which would have 
given it a permanent place by the side of their immortal works. 

The great problem which, by various arguments and illustrations, the 
Duke seeks to solve, is the relations of pervading law to the Divine 
Being, to the exercises of his will in the government of the world, and 


- to the theology revealed in the Bible, especially to the teachings of the 


latter concerning Providence, Miracles and Prayer. Popularly, the two 
parts of the argument are represented by the man of science and the 
theologian, who instead of harmonizing these respective departments 
in the higher unity of one Divine mind and purpose, are often found 
arraying them as antagonistic to each other. Te is the province of the 
scientific philosopher to investigate the facts and phenomena of material 
nature; and his province is limited to exposition of these—to the deter- 
mination of the phenomena, and of their relations to each other. So soon 
as the man of science attempts to expound the relations of material 
nature to the personal will or providential administrations of God, he 
passes into the domain of theology. It is the province of the theologian 
to investigate the facts and ascertain the laws of God’s moral govern- 
ment of the world, and to this it is restricted. The antagonism arises 
thus: the scientific philosopher objects, that a theory of the Divine Being 
and of his providential government of the world is maintained by the 
theologian which is altogether incompatible with those facts and laws of 
nature which his science demonstrates. The theologian objects, that 
scientific theories are connected with the ascertained phenomena and laws 
of nature which virtually deny the affirmation of revealed, and even of 
natural theology ; and the ordinary course of warfare has been the denial 
or disparagement by each, of the alleged facts and of the arguments of 
the other. The Duke of Argyll, as other wise and able men have done, 
steps in to mediate between the two. Are not both right? and are not 
the really ascertained facts and principles of both in harmony? Is not 
the Creator of nature the God of revelation? and are not the phenomena 
of the one as ascertained by science, in = harmony with the 
assertions and principles of the other as taught by the Bible ? 

The excellency of the Duke of Argyll’s book is, that he does not 
present himself as either philosopher or theologian, but as familiar 
enough with the lore of both to enable him fairly to deal with the 
arguments of both. He is, moreover, perfectly successful in the main- 
tenance of a judicial feeling; he conceals no fact of science; he sur- 
renders no fact of revelation. He believes in the teachings of science as 
the true exposition of the material world; he accepts the teachings of 
revelation as the true exposition of the moral world; and if he has 
not always succeeded in establishing the harmony which he seeks, it is 
because of imperfect demonstration, and not by unjustifiable surrender 
on either side. On many points he has urged facts and considerations 
which must, we think, rebuke and silence ignorance and dogmatism on 
both sides. 

His first object is to get the true idea of law. The facts of : are 
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observed, and the uniformity of their sequences, and to this uniformity 
the name of law is given; but it is obvious that a mere observation of 
uniformity does not determine a law, if by law be meant regulating con- 
trolling power. We get this idea either from the primary and necessary 
idea of causation—which is as indestructible as the ideas of time and 
space, or from the consciousness of controlling and regulating power in 
ourselves, which is, in fact, but an instance of causation. e impose 
laws upon material things ; we subject our own conduct to law, and we 
regulate communities by law. In this way our entire being is placed 
under law ; and all the problems of life spring out of the relations to law 
of the freedom which we constantly exercise. Further, analogous to 
the laws that we impose upon unintelligent nature, are the laws that we 
impose upon the wills of other free men; the control over individuals 
that is constituted by what we call influence, and the control that as the 
result of social compact a nation submits itself to. This is a control 
over free agents, and is constituted therefore very differently from our 
control over physical material; both these forms of control have their 
necessary limits, but from different causes. This consciousness of 
regulating power in ourselves we transfer to the Creator and Provi- 
dential Ruler, and justly say that He has appointed these laws of nature. 

The problems that present themselves in relation to the facts and 
sequences of nature, are the connexion of these with the personal volition 
of God. It is obvious that the induction upon which any assertion of 
natural or scientific law is based must be a very limited one. Scientific 
men do not read any authoritative formula, declaring the conditions 
which all physical phenomena must fulfil. They have access to no 
preorlt wei 4 of the creation. They merely observe the conditions which 
are fulfilled, and human observation is necessarily very limited. It can 
take no cognizance, for instance, of the beginning of nature. Theology 
says it was a creation of God; science can make no counter-assertion ; 
nor can human observation affirm that in the Providence of God, the 

ersonal will of God does not operate in modifying the action of natural 
aw, or that it has never miraculously interfered in it. Science has no 
personal prerogative to prove a negative. The proof of miracles rests, 
and must rest, upon positive evidence. The Duke of Argyll’s criticisms 
of the philosophy that would exclude from the universe the exercises of 
the Creator’s personal will, are acute and convincing ; but he is, we think, 
less successful in his own constructive theories. He maintains, for 
instance, that the reign of law is absolutely universal. He does not mean 
by this that the occurrence of miracle is to be doubted or explained 
away; but he affirms that whatever the supernatural or superhuman 
interferences of the supreme Creator, they themselves are always, according 
to law, i. e. if we understand him rightly, that the personal will of the 
Creator never suspends or reverses material laws ; but He always produces 
the effects which we call miraculous by mere modification or direction ; 
just as our human personal will does, only of course in a transcendent 
degree. He accepts, indeed, Mr. Lecky’s construction of his meaning, 
in a criticism on the first paper, when it appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, as conveying ‘a notion of a miracle which would not differ 
‘ generically from a human act, though it would still be strictly available 
‘ for evidential purposes.’ ‘Iam,’ adds the Duke, ‘quite satisfied with 
‘ this definition of the result. The relation in which God stands to those 
‘rules of His government which are called “laws,” is, of course, an 
‘ inscrutable mystery to us. But those who believe that His will does 
‘ govern the world, must believe that ordinarily at least, He does govern 
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* it by the choice and use of means. Nor have we any certain reason to 
‘believe that He ever acts otherwise. Extraordinary manifestations of 
* His will, signs, and wonders, may be wrought, for aught we know, by 
‘similar instrumentality ; only by the selection and use of laws, of 
‘which man knows and can know nothing, and which if he did know, he 
* could not —- Upon this it is obvious to remark, that as it is 
mere hypothesis founded upon ignorance, it admits of no reply, but 
stands on a simple level with its opposite, viz.: that in working signs and 
wonders God does sometimes reverse or suspend the laws of nature. 
Nay, the latter hypothesis seems to be better sustained by the records of 
miracle ; and as the Duke admits that miracle is purely a question of 
positive evidence, we can be guided in our conceptions of how it is 
wrought only by the facts that are recorded. How then in accordance 
with the Duke’s hypothesis are such miracles to be explained as Christ’s 
walking upon the water; healing diseases by a touch, or by a word 
spoken at a distance; calling dead persons to life; and rising from the 
ead himself? These things look much more like a suspension—a direct 
reversal of all that we understand by natural law—than like a modifica- 
tion and direction of it. 

We do not see what is gained either to science or theology by thus 
subjecting the miracle-working of the Creator to conditions. If theology 
claims thus much, it may well claim more; and without affirming that 
the laws of nature actually have been suspended in the miracle-workin 
of the Creator, may reverently recognise his practical power so to suspen 
them. It is but a halting and illogical faith that concedes thus much 
and no more, and is, we think, unwarranted by any fair induction from 
the miraculous facts recorded. On the other hand, the science that 
admits the interference with the laws of nature of the Creator’s personal 
will, admits all that is essentiai to theology; the great principles and 
laws of nature are wholly unaffected by oath exceptional interferences, 
as is claimed by the record of Scripture miracles. In our utter ignorance 
of the way in which the Creator does interfere, it is more philosophical 
and satisfactory to abstain from any theories of limitation, which can 
neither relieve scientific difficulty nor satisfy religious faith. The 
fallacy which lies at the basis of the Duke’s theory, is that there is an 
exact instead of but a proximate analogy between the control of nature 
by our personal will, and its control by the personal will of the Creator ; 
whereas our personal will is itself subject to laws of nature, directed 
and pot ot by material conditions, and moves only within a certain 
circle of laws and forces; while the personal will of the Creator is abso- 
lute. Man, even in the exercise of his will, if a consequence; the 
Creator is a cause. The analogy between the two is therefore not only 
imperfect, but at a certain point absolutely fails. 

e regret that we cannot follow the noble author into the other 
departments of his fascinating book,—especially into his vigorous and 
conclusive dealing with Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis, by which, as he shows, 
in addition to defectiveness of proof, we may say the utter absence of it, 
the Divine law of economy of life is reversed, and a law the most wasteful 
substituted for it. The volume is full of vigorous thinking, and, on the 
whole, does most successfully mediate between science and theology. 
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Ithuriel’s Spear: or is this Christianity ? being a vindication of 
Christian doctrine, and an examination of the book called 
* Ecce Homo’ by the test of Seripture. By H. SuHernearp, 
M.A. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


It wiil sufficiently indicate the character of this criticism and the com- 
petence of the critic to quote two sentences from the preface :—‘ The 
* whole book is a mere burlesque of Christian doctrine—a counterfeit, a 
‘ delusion, and a snare.’ ‘ You see not the lovely features of Truth, but 


‘the undisguised ugliness of Infidelity. Whatever ‘Ecce Homo’ may 
be, this it is not. 


On some of the Present Needs of the Church of England. A 
Lecture delivered to the Leeds Church Institute. By the 
Rev. AtrrepD Barry, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


English Church Hymnody. A Lecture read at the Church 


Congress, York. By Sir Rounpert Parmer. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. Barry, in his very interesting lecture before the Leeds Church 
Institute, ‘On some of the present needs of the Chureh of England,’ has 
said many things with which we cannot be supposed to agree, and yet 
the burden of most of the wise and weighty suggestions that he offers in 
this crisis of the position of the Church of England, seems to us strangely 
in harmony with the principles of Congregationalism. He speaks of 
extemporary prayer as ‘a great devotional power which we have lost, 
* and which we sorely miss.’ He sees that vast as are the advantages of 
the parochial system, there is a glory which excelleth, in the spiritual 
assimilation of souls, and a reality in the Divine call which men may 
receive, to break the iron net of such a system, and override the conven- 
tional and a authority of an Incumbent. Valuable as is the 
sacrament of Orders, he would adopt the principle of lay agency and 
the diaconate, whieh Methodists and Noneonformists have so widely 
developed. He allows that the Establishment principle has reduced the 
discipline of the Church to a dead lock. ‘ We cannot remain as we are,’ 
he says, ‘in uncertainty, disorganization, strife and doubt, drifting onward 
‘to utter helplessness and destruction ;’ and he advances enough to 
justify the use of these weighty words. The great panacea which he 
demands, is ‘the free synodieal action of the Church herself ;’ and here 
again he would take a leaf from the great free Churches of England. 
We believe that he is right in his suggestion ; but if that synodical action 
be once granted, the days of the subservience of the Church to the State 
are numbered. It is gratifying to Nonconformists to find that the force 
and vitality of the free Churches are indirectly leavening the great mass 
of organization, whieh resists so stedfastly the social and spiritual 
equality of the Christians of England. Every movement and every 
tendency in the Church, even those towards ritualism and rationalism, 
are in the direction of freedom of action and the supremacy of the 
individual conscience. 

_We owe also a debt of obligation to Sir Roundell Palmer, who, in 
his very instructive discourse on hymnody, delivered before the Church 
Congress at York, as well as in his ‘ Book of Praise,’ has not scrupled, in 
spite of the supereilious contempt of some of his critics, and the miserable 
taste of others, to render ample justice to the claims of Watts, Doddridge, 
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the Wesleys, Montgomery, and others, as men who have been chosen by 
God to throw incense on the altar of the universal Church. 

His review of the riches of Sacred Song is very able. Prolonged and 
sympathetic study of the Christian hymn has furnistied him with canons 
of criticism far safer and more catholic than those adopted by some 
modern compilers; and he can afford to despise the pragmatical and 
contemptuous undervaluing of his work, which we have seen expressed 
in some contemporary journalism. He has found that there is a deeper 
harmony of souls effected by their religious worship, and in their direct 
approaches to the Mercy Seat, than was possible in their dogmatic 
beliefs, or ecclesiastical associations, and is not ignorant of the fact that 
divergences of symbols and formule may yet be coincident with identity 
of religious emotion. 


The Intermediate State and other Discourses. By James 
Srratren. London: James Nisbet & Co. 


In a few touching lines, Mr. Stratten dedicates this volume to the 
memory of many friends and kindred who have passed away, in the full 
expectation that he shall soon meet them again; and, in a preface equally 
touching, he offers it to the consideration of his readers ‘as coming from 
‘ one who is about to enter the world of spirits of which it treats.’ These 
circumstances disarm criticism. Were the sermons as common-place as 
they are fresh, as feeble as they are strong, we should have only to 
receive the volume with the respect and affection due to one, who, having 
‘served his generation,’ stands on the threshold of the death chamber 
where he shall ‘ fall on sleep ;’ but Mr. Stratten has the faculty of convey- 
ing in print much of that vivid half-electrical effect which made him so 
popular asa preacher. The theology is in its substance the one unchang- 
ing gospel of salvation, through the mediation and atonement of Christ. 
Its form is that of an age of which Mr. Stratten is almost the last repre- 
sentative. Truth is ever entering into fresh combination, and clothing 
itself in new fashions of thought; but preachers like Mr. Stratten have 
sufficient power and individuality to keep their hold upon the genera- 
tions that come after them. Those into whose hands these sermons come 
will do him the homage not of a respectful reception, but of an interested 
reading of it, and they will be abundantly repaid. May the evening fall 
gently on our venerable friend, and be but as ‘ the shadow of His wing,’ 
who gathers His own to Himself. His volume sufficiently testifies that at 
evening time it is light. 


Sermons. By Joun Ketty, Minister of the Crescent Chapel, 
Liverpool. London: John Snow & Co. 


All who know the solid, thoughtful characteristics of Mr. Kelly’s 
mind, will know what to anticipate in a volume of his sermons; and to 
those who do not, we may say that if there be any charm in vigorous 
thinking, in unequivocal old-fashioned dogma, in uncompromising fidelity 
to evangelical orthodoxy, in discourses to ‘ break your thought upon’ and 
that seek to excite emotion by taking thorough possession of the under- 
standing, they will be gratified by Mr. Kelly's volume. 

It is truly refreshing, in these days of suppurating religious senti- 
mentalism and emasculate prettiness, to read sermons that deal with 
theology as a great and serious teaching concerning the things of God; 
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and with religion as a great and serious dealing with the conscience and 
heart and life of man. We are in great danger lest our sermons evapo- 
rate into dogmatic indifferentism, and betray our people into unbelief. 
Mr. Kelly’s manly discourses are a protest against this. He is not afraid 
of such topics as ‘the nature and power of faith,’ ‘justification,’ 
‘adoption,’ and ‘the seal of the Spirit.. We heartily commend his 
volume to all for whom a sound and vigorous scriptural theology has 
any charm. 


The Life and Work of St. Paul, practically considered and 
applied. By AtvexanpeR Roserts, D.D. London: 
Blackwood & Co. 


The scope of this volume should be remembered in any judgment 
which may be pronounced upon it. It does not pretend to be an exhaus- 
_ tive treatment of the life and work of the great Apostle, nor does the 
learned author allow himself to pursue the numerous vistas which on 
evary side of him open into the tempting fields of historical, theological, 
and ecclesiastical research. He presents us however with a model of 
manly homiletic exposition. Conceiving the work and functions of St. 
Paul under the characters of a ‘ Persecutor,’ ‘Convert,’ ‘Preacher,’ 
‘Missionary,’ ‘ Writer,’ ‘ Friend,’ ‘ Sufferer,’ ‘ Hero,’ ‘ Saint,’ ‘ Theolo- 
gian,’ ‘ Apologist,’ ‘ Prisoner,’ and ‘ Martyr,’ Dr. Roberts produces a 
series of photographic portraits of the same mighty spirit, which are 
all charged with practical lessons for an intelligent Christian cpn- 
gregation. Feeling, as the reader cannot fail to do, the pulse of the 
author, and discerning throughout, the hand of the accomplished student, 
a little impatience is generated over the perpetual intrusion of the per- 
sonal appeal. <A great proportion of the volume might have appropriately 
been published with a different title, although the successive phases of 
the Apostle’s character form the neaus and thread of these excellent dis- 
courses. The simple motive and the profoundly Christian and Catholic 
tone of the whole series disarm criticism. The sketch of the Pauline 
writings and the estimate of the main theological positions of the Apostle 
are done with clearness and force. Intricacies of doctrine and polemical 
diversities of interpretation are avoided. Positive and capital truths are 
brought out with succinctness and fairness ; and not infrequently the style 
rises into a quiet self-restrained eloquence. We rejoice also in the protest 
which Dr. Roberts raises against the semi-Papal infallibility often diana 
by Protestant sects for their respective forms of Church government ; and 
in his earnest vindication of the fundamental principle of freedom and 
catholicity in ecclesiastical matters, which is the basis of the great 
organization called Ahe London Missionary Society. It is true, as our 
author says, that this society has fallen into the hands of Congregation- 
alists ; but though Congregationalists may hold firmly that their principles 
of Church government prevailed when Christianity was achieving its 
greatest conquests, that theirs is the goal and ideal towards which every 
section of the Church is incessantly working, and is therefore peculiarly 
adapted to the Missionary operations of the Church, their whole corporate 
action is a proof of their position, that ecclesiastical government belongs 
to the non-essentials of Christian life. As long as the monarchic, 
aristocratic, and democratic principles are at work in the human mind, 
and in Christian society and national life, so long will Church govern- 
ment take these several types; and we therefore cordially endorse the 
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author’s wish that the principle of the London Missionary Society were 
the leading feature of all organizations tending to embody and emulate 
the spirit of the first great Missionary. 


The Clergy and the Pulpit, in their relations to the People. By 
M. lAbbé Istpore Muttots, Chaplain to the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and Missionary Apostolic. Translated by 
Grorce Percy Bopcer, late Chaplain in the Diocese of 
Bombay, &c. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


The question of preaching, what it is, and what it should be, apparently 
excites as much attention in France as it does in England. The pulpit 
is equally the butt of a wit, sometimes godless, and sometimes only eager 
to embrace any occasion for its own displays. Many melancholy sermons 
are no doubt weekly preached—how many let good church-goers say ; but 
so are many ror aie speeches made in parliament, in law courts, 
and in schools of learning. Te no function were tolerated, the exercises of 
which were not all good, what human institution would endure? There 
can be no doubt, however, that the predominant character of preaching 
has changed, and that for the worse. Times of conflict are necessary 
for full proof to be made of it. Nothing can be more miserable than the 
twaddling platitudes heard in many Episcopalian pulpits, and the tumid 
rhetoric heard in many Nonconforming pulpits; and, according to the 
Abbé Mullois, they do not ‘manage these things better in France.’ He 
gives a mournful picture of French preachers, and French congrega- 
tions; and, among other remedies he urges sermons of not more than 
seven minutes long. Ifa sermon is in any sense to be a teaching, this 
is simply absurd. Onno subject whatever can a man speak to any pur- 
pose within the compass of seven minutes. All such prescriptions are 
superfluous. Ifthe preacher is a good one, his longest sermon will be too 
short; if a bad one, his shortest sermon will be too long. 

To all Homiletical teachers, as well as to those who are interested in ‘ 
the relations of the ministry to the people, this little volume may be 
heartily commended. It is full of good sense, put in a fresh, warm- 
hearted way ; it has a good deal of French piquancy about it, and not a 
little French vanity. Thus the Abbé says, that ‘when Providence 
‘designs to spread an idea throughout the world, it implants it in a 
‘ Frenchman’s breast.” 


The Biblical and Patristic Doctrine of Salvation. By Joseru 


Taytor Goopsir. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
& Stewart. 


These two volumes are associated with a personal history of a some- 
what singular kind. The author, Mr. Goodsir, was a minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland up to the year 1850. Having been 
engaged, as he tells us in his preface, in drawing up a Sacramental 
Catechism, he found himself, at the end of four years of anxious study, 
‘at direct antagonism to the standards of the Church.’ His principal 
point of departure from the Westminster Confession was to be found in 
the doctrine of justification, though even at an early period he had grave 
doubts of the lawfulness of infant baptism. With praiseworthy honesty 
and perfect disinterestedness, he resigned his parochial charge ; and the 
Presbytery of St. Andrews, to which he belonged, after six months spent 
in attempting to remove his difficulties, at last accepted his resignation. - 
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While retiring from the ministry, Mr. Goodsir neither separated 
himself from the communion of his Church nor abandoned the earnest 
study of theology ; and so erroneous did the chapter on justification in 
the Westminster Confession appear in his eyes, that from the year 1852 
till the middle of 1855, he attempted, by petitions and appeals to the 
various Courts of his Church, to induce his ecclesiastical superiors to 
discuss that chapter with him deliberately on the basis of the Greek 
Testament. Vain attempt! The Church refused to open up a question 
regarding her own standards, and Mr. Goodsir was nonsuited. _ 

he author had already surrendered, for conscience sake, his chosen 
sphere of usefulness, with its emoluments and social position. His self- 
sought ordeal of an appeal to the Church Courts seems to have been a 
kind of martyrdom to him, and he speaks of the ‘lonely, arduous, and 
‘often terrible path I then trode.’ But even after the rejection of his 
appeal, several years of study and mental conflict were to be passed 
through, before he found rest in his present system. Mr. Goodsir’s 
convictions are abundantly strong, but not even the great cost of time, 
labour, and suffering at which they were attained can justify his tone of 
defiance towards the divines of his own Church, or his triumphant 
Eurekas over his favourite dogma. 

What, after all, is Mr. Goodsir’s grand discovery ? Simply this, that 
the Protestant doctrine of justification by faith is a mistake. He even 
calls it ‘Luther’s bag of Indulgences.’ The German Reformer, he tells 
us, partly from a true zeal for the freeness of the gospel, partly from the 
natural desire to build up a wall of partition between his own followers 
and the Church of Rome, introduced ‘the germinal error’ of an 
‘external or imputative justification ;’ Calvin planted the error in an 
aggravated form iat the Helvetic Churches; while the Synod of Dordt 
Ps the Westminster Assembly, by the addition of other tenets, developed 
it into an absolutely perfect system of theoretical Antinomianism. The 
Romish divines, we are further told, possessed substantially the true 
doctrine, but, ‘blinded by their idolized vulgate,’ they were unable to 
refute Luther and Calvin with the unanswerable arguments which they 
might have found in the Greek New Testament (Book ii. cap. 1.) One 
would have thought that scarcely a shred of argument could have 
escaped all the controversialists on the Romish side, trom Bellarmine down 
to Déllinger ; but no! our author actually claims (p. 60) to be the first 
discoverer of the sources and development of Luther's alleged error, 
while throughout a great part of both these volumes he labours, by an 
original exegesis of the Greek Testament, to construct what he conceives 
to the true doctrine. He shows also, by copious quotations from 
Chrysostom and John Damascenus, how some of his conclusions 
harmonize with the teaching of those fathers. 

Mr. Goodsir’s grand lever for moving the world is the Greek Article. 
The fulcrum, however, on which it rests is the position that in the New 
Testament justification is synonymous with salvation; not, indeed, with 
the full-orbed salvation of the life to come, but with the blessing as it 
may be enjoyed in this world. Lest he or his readers should forget this 
position, he scarcely ever uses the one word without the other. In the 
course of his two volumes we are wearied with the formula ‘ Justification 
‘or Salvation,’ repeated hundreds of times. Of course, grant him this, 
and all is plain sailing. It is easy to show that salvation is ‘a pro- 
‘ gressive condition,” and that it involves ‘a working of regeneration and 
‘ a renewing or sanctifying’ (pp. 151, 280.) But ekove is his proof of 
its identity with justification? He is content to rest this on the two 
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verses, Eph. ii. 8, Rom. iii. 24. The former speaks of being saved by 
grace, through faith (or through the faith, as the author translates it) and 
gratuitously—the latter of being justified by grace, through (the) faith 
and gratuitously ; and therefore, concludes Mr. Goodsir, salvation is 
exactly the same thing as justification ; a non-sequitur, like the favourite 
one in the old handbooks of logic, ‘Green is a colour, and Blue is a 
‘colour, therefore Green is Blue.’ Will it be believed that the author 
could write a book, after years of study, on so well-worn a subject as 
this, without even discussing the common distinction between justification 
and sanctification, or the common opinion that salvation has two aspects 
answering to these? Will it be believed that he never handles the 
passages where that distinction is usually pointed out, and the meaning 
of which does not depend on the Greek Article at all? We find in the 
Bible the expression, ‘May the God of peace sanctify you wholly,’ but 
never ‘ May you be justified wholly ;’ we find the command, ‘ Work out 
‘ your own salvation with fear and trembling,’ but never such an injunc- 
tion as, ‘ Work out your own justification.” Surely some distinction is 
to be inferred from this significant circumstance ; but the author never 
notices it. 

Has Mr. Goodsir never discovered that in the conclusion of his first 
volume he has fallen into the distinction himself? Gathering up his 
whole argument (p. 391), he solemnly defines ‘Justification by faith of 
‘Jesus Christ’ to be ‘a combination of a cleansing, sanctifying, and 
‘liberating process, conducted by Divine Power, with acts of forgiveness, 
‘ justification, and adoption pronounced out of an ineffable Divine 
‘Seas, So that justification is equal to justification and sanctification ! 
Is the whole book, then, a logomach The word we have put in 
italics is not a typographical error, for the above definition occurs 
elsewhere. 

It is said that James I. once sent a message to the Scottish General 
Assembly, ‘to see that they red the marches weel between justification 
‘and sanctification.’ But so deep-rooted has the distinction become in 
our popular Evangelical Theology, that there is more need for a good 
book to show the relations and connections of these two aspects of 
salvation than for any more discussion on their differences. The fact is, 
they are correlates ; and this should never be forgotten. The President 
of the Astronomical Society (Mr. Pritchard) preached a sermon before 
the last meeting of the British Association, on ‘the Continuity of the 
‘Schemes of Nature and of Revelation.’ In his preface to the discourse 
as published, he bids us look for a correlation of forces in the moral as 
well as in the material universe; and he says: ‘ For where do the laws of 
‘ Providence, for instance, end, and where do the laws of grace begin P 
‘ Are not both of them phases of the same Divine loving care ? me 
‘ And a similar remark holds good regarding the functions of Faith, and 
‘Hope, and Love, and Obedience. Is not Hope the twin-sister of Faith ? 
‘and is not Obedience the daughter of Love? And what becomes of 
‘Obedience when Faith is under a cloud? And in the great scheme of 
‘man’s redemption, does not an Apostle tell us that justification and 
‘sanctification co-exist and interlace? and may not this fact go far to 
‘ explain the interminable and sometimes unloving discussions regarding 
‘their true origin and their distinctive functions?’ We commend both 
preface and sermon to Mr. Goodsir’s attention. Meanwhile we may 
remark that, long before the grand discovery of the correlation of the 
— forces was dreamed of, the Reformer Calvin employed substan- 
tially Mr. Pritchard’s analogy. He says: ‘Nor can it be denied that 
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‘ these two things, sanctification and justification, are constantly conjoined, 
‘and cling together; but it is a great mistake to infer from thence that 
‘they are one and the same thing. For example, the light of the sun, 
‘ though never separated from heat, is not to be identified with heat ; and no 
‘ one ts so ignorant as to be unable to distinguish them.’ 

John Henry Newman, in his Lectures on Justification, quotes this 
passage in order to show that there can be no great harm in confounding 
the two; it is only, he says, like speaking of sunshine warming us. But 
Calvin is scientifically right; and an error in scientific theology is a very 
different thing from a misnomer in common speech. 

We have no room to describe the rest of the author’s tenets, doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical. They are so grouped together, that we doubt if he 
will find many persons in these islands with whom he can have entire 
Christian sympathy. Now that he is a Free Lance in the territory of 
theology, he finds an enemy on almost every highway; and though he 

icks up strange allies now and then in his excursions, he never can ride 
ong in their company. He writes a chapter against infant baptism, 
sak elsewhere he advocates moderate episcopacy. He holds the Augus- 
tinian doctrines of grace, but accuses the Westminster Confession of 
fatalism. And though his views of justification are substantially those 
of the Oxford school, he is as ready to break a spear with Dr. Pusey as 
with Dr. Candlish. Even his method of criticism is peculiar to himself. 
In translating the Greek Testament he would ‘leave out no such word 
‘as an article where it is met with,’ nor would he ‘ put in one where it 
‘does not exist in the original.’ Thus he would render rév ék nicrews 
*Inoov ‘him of faith of Jesus.’ It does not occur to him that the laws 
of the article may be different in different languages, and in fact he 
would give us a New Testament speckled over with broken English. 


Pentecost ; or, The Revival of the Work of God. By Rev. 
Gzorce Witkinson. London: Morgan & Chase. 


Under this title we are presented with the essay which obtained the 
prize of one hundred guineas, offered some time since, for the best treat- 
ment of the subject of the revival of the work of God. The author 
evidently aims to do spiritual good, rather than to present to his 
readers any theological vindication of revivals as a method of the Divine 

rocedure. After an interesting exposition of the wondrous scenes of 

entecost, he leaps across the ages to the great awakening in New 
England in the time of Jonathan Edwards, and from this again to the 
more recent revivals in America and Ireland, the characteristics of which 
he details with warm and even passionate sympathy. He enumerates the 
various indications of an urgent need for spiritual revival presented by 
the state of modern society, and draws a melancholy—we had almost said 
a morbidly-gloomy—picture of the grievous deficiencies of the Christian 
Church in these days. From the records of American revivals the author 
gathers hints as to the best means of securing a remedy against these 
various evils, and in a thoroughly practical tone reviews the encourage- 
ments with which the Word of God supplies us, to expect a new baptism 
of the Holy Spirit. The hindrances to spiritual revival are faithfully 
pointed out ; some objections are fairly grappled with; and many wise 
cautions given. The volume bears throughout evident marks of the 
thoroughly earnest and practical spirit of the writer, and we warmly 
commend it to our readers. 
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Public Worship: the best Methods of Conducting it. By the 
Rey. J. S. Pearsatt. London : Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


This volume is the expansion of a paper read before the Assembly of 
the a Union at Sheffield, and deals with a subject of pressing 
interest. It cannot be denied that the method of conducting the public 
worship and teaching of the sanctuary, its service of song and its sacra- 
mental rites, is one of the great questions of the day. r. Pearsall has 
cursorily treated a multitude of topics suggested by his comprehensive 
theme, but the limits within which he has restricted himself give to his 
work the character of a well-selected group of miscellaneous suggestions, 
distinguished by much common sense and practical wisdom. The writer 
has called attention in no unfriendly or dogmatic spirit to the weaknesses 
incident to our extemporary mode of conducting public worship ; and we 
doubt not that his timely hints will do their part towards remedying the 
defects which he sees and points out with so much force and clearness. 


The Commandments considered as Instruments of National 


Reformation. By F. D. Maurice. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 


In a fine, generous preface, Mr. Maurice dedicates this book to Dr. 
Norman Macleod, although differing altogether from his conception of 
the Decalogue. Mr. Maurice seems to us to have missed the point of Dr. 
Macleod’s argument. It is not whether the ten commandments were 
spoken by God, nor whether they are expressions of universal truth, and 
of the Divine will; it is whether as part of the legislative code of the old 
economy they were formulated for the world or for the Jews only—a 
subordinate but by no means an unimportant question. The lectures 
have Mr. Maurice’s usual characteristics: a fine moral sense, often 
penetrating dark places, and shedding upon them unexpected light; a 
generous feeling, recognising good wherever good is; but also much of 
provoking waywardness of interpretation and obscurity of expression. 


A Commentary on the Old and New Testaments. By Joun 
Trapp, M.A. Reprinted from the Author’s last edition. 
Edited by the Rev. Hucu Martin, M.A. Vol. L, 
Genesis—Second Chronicles. London: Richard D. 
Dickenson. 


We are glad to learn, from the appearance of this volume, that the pub- 
lication of the Commentary on the New Testament, to which we directed 
attention on its appearance, has been so far a success as to justify the 
completion of the work. Trapp has a certain rough raciness, which, 
while it makes him a great favourite with a special school of theology 
whose affectations lie in that direction, gives him, in virtue of his sug- 
gestiveness, a value to students of a different and higher class. Avowedly 
a collector of whatever criticisms and comments might illustrate the sacred 
text, he stamps upon his materials the unmistakable impress of his own 
mind—a mind of remarkable penetration and vigour. Modern criticism 
has gained immensely by scholastic exegesis; but the intuitive and 
suggestive exegesis of true old Puritan Evangelicals is often as true to 
the truth, and more enriching to spiritual feeling. Trapp is the Thomas 
Fuller of Biblical commentators. Mr. Dickenson is rendering good ser- 
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vice in the reprint of his very scarce and very valuable volumes, which, 
by the way, owe much to the careful scholarship and arrangements of 
references of Mr. Martin. Of all our modern Puritan reprints, Trapp’s 
is one of the richest and most suggestive. 


How to Study the New Testament. The Gospels and the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Henry Arrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Dean Alford reprints these popular and useful papers from the ‘Sunday 
‘ Magazine.’ He conveys to ordinary readers information about the 
sacred books which is usually confined to the Prolegomena of works for 
the learned, He points out the general characteristics of the different 
writers, and of their books, and gives instances of defective or erroneous 
renderings in our English version. Two papers are devoted to a com- 
parison of the four narratives of the Passion and the Resurrection, the 
critical difficulties of which are familiar to all students. Happily, it is 
no longer possible to restrict critical investigation to the learned, and 
Dean Alford has done good service in thus far enabling the unlearned to 
enter upon it intelligently. 


Morality according to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper: Three 

Discourses on the names Eucharist, Sacrifice, and Communion. 

By the Rev. J. D. Davies, M.A. London and Cambridge : 
acmillan & Co. 


Mr. Davies has written an excellent little book ; but the service that 
it will render lies in other directions than that which he indicates. We 
do not think that there are very many who doubt that, in themselves, 
Christian dogmas are according to godliness. This is rather the desperate 
assertion of extreme infidels, who are neither logical enough nor numerous 
enough to deserve much serious refutation. The general sense of man- 
kind distinguishes between Christianity and Christians ; resents even the 
rigid distinction between Christian dogma and Christian morality, which 
scientific theology sometimes makes; and recognises every Christian 
revelation as a life as much as a truth. Whatever is in God appeals 
directly and practically to whatever is in man. Christ is ‘ our life,’ and 
not our mere teacher. Antinomian theology and mystic ritualism, so far 
as they divorce dogma and morality, are utterly discredited. That the 
Lord’s Supper is full of the highest constraints to a pure, tender, devout, 
moral life, all agree, whatever may be their theory of its nature. Mr. 
Davies regards the three great aspects of the Lord’s Supper which he 
has designated on his ae as the three great bases of moral life. 
As a ‘ Eucharist’ or service of thanksgiving ; asa ‘ sacrifice,’ or example of 
self-sacrifice to God; and asa ‘communion’ of fellowship with Christ and 
with his people, Mr. Davies has no difficulty in pointing out its high moral 
influences. Still, we feel that he has not succeeded in this so. well as he 
might have done. He fails to touch the heart of the matter. His first 
sermon, for instance, is an exposition of the moral benefit of thankfulness 
itself rather than of the way in which the Lord’s Supper inspires it; and 
his second, by restricting his conception of Christ’s death to an act of 
self-sacrifice, fails to realize the greater constraining power of a recognised 
expiation for sin. The defective theory of sacrifice maintained by the 
school to which Mr. Davies belongs necessarily emasculates his theology. 
Notwithstanding these defects, the positive qualities of these sermons 
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are very fine. One of his happiest arguments is that which he addresses 
to sacr:mentarians, in disqualification of their so-called higher reverence 
before the altar, viz., that even if Christ were corporeally present, as they 
imagine, His presence there could not be more than His bodily presence 
was to the disciples, and yet he told them that the presence of the Com- 
forter and His spiritual indwelling, was a higher and more blessed thing 
than even that. 


The Parables, read in the Light of the Present Day. By Tuomas 
Gutuariz, D.D. London: Alexander Strahan. 


Our Father’s Business. By Tuomas Guturiz, D.D. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 


Dr. Guthrie’s volumes are almost as frequent as our own numbers. They 
are doubtless the publication of material gathered during the years of his 
public omgag 5 and prepared for the press now that he is laid aside from 
preaching. is characteristics are so well known, that both for those 
who admire them, and those who do not, the announcement of a new 
volume from his pen is sufficient. He is very little of a theologian, still 
less a reasoner. He eschews metaphysics, and has no taste for casuistry. 
He never attempts exegesis, nor is he very minute in the discrimination 
of thought. He is a bold, popular preacher, with a rich but lawless 
imagination, clothing his thought with a Babylonish garment of 
metaphors and pone, Hd giving the reins to fancy and sentiment, 
and often saying felicitous and telling things. He is, moreover, a 
catholic, devout, and earnest man, faithful to all great truth on the 
one hand, and solicitous for men’s salvation on the other. Every good 
thing has his sympathy; simple-hearted, devoted, and practical, he is 
a lover of all good men, and is, in return, loved by them. We do not 
think the first of these volumes equal to some of his productions, not- 
withstanding the congruity of its subjects with Dr. Guthrie’s imaginative 

owers. His admirers, however, will find much graphic delineation in 
it, and also much practical instruction. It is neither learned nor laboured, 
but it is pleasant, as sunshine and flowers are pleasant: a book in which 
imaginative and youthful minds will delight. 

The second is more practical. It is a series of discourses on Christian 
work, denuded of texts, and metamorphosed into chapters. For stimu- 
lating and devout religious reading, these volumes may be commended. 


Church Constitution of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. 
The original Latin. With a Translation, Notes, and 
Introduction. By D. Serrrertu, Bishop of the Brethren’s 
Church. London: W. Mallalieu & Co. 


The title of this little volume sufficiently indicates its general 
character. The introduction is a brief historical account of the Church 
of the Brethren, which dates from the fifieenth century, sixty years 
before Luther began his work ; and which, ere the close of that cen- 
tury, had assumed the definite form which is here described—a combina- 
tion of Episcopal and Presbyterian government. 

The code of laws here presented was revised and completed in the 
oo Synod held at Zerawich, in Moravia, in 1616, and was printed 
in 
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The notes are chiefly taken from Comenius, sole surviving Bishop of 
the Bohemo-Moravian Brethren, who reprinted the work in Amster- 
dam, in 1660, appending to it ‘ Annotations.’ 

The work is interesting and valuable to students of Church history 
generally, and to admirers of this early and single-hearted Church in 
particular. 


On the Philosophy of Ethics. By 8. 8. Laurie. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 


The importance of this subject is perceived from the fact that it 
is equally interesting to the psychologist who would expound satis- 
factorily the laws of the human mind; to the scientific theologian, 
who seeks as foundation for his doctrines a correct philosophy of 
mind and of morals; to the jurist and politician, in their practical 
application of these principles to the actualities of human life; to the 
moralist, who would propound a system of moral truths; and, above 
all, to the individual man, who honestly seeks to conform his con- 
duct to the genuine dictates of his moral nature. Its difficulty also is 
apparent, from the fact that it has so long employed the most able and 
earnest minds, and has originated so many questions and discussions, 
which have resulted in conclusions the most diverse. These two facts will 
probably account for the attempts to solve the great problems of man’s 
moral nature being so often repeated. The essay Before us is the produc- 
tion of one who has thought carefuily and independently upon the subject. 
He does not investigate the genesis of the ideas of right and wrong; he 
assumes their existence, and therefore starts with the question as to the 
criterion of rightness and wrongness in acts. To this question only two 
answers have been attempted, however much they may have been modified 
by the idiosyncracies of other expounders : viz., the one by the Utilitarian 
School, which makes some form of the consequences of acts the criterion ; 
the other by the Intuitional School, which makes a moral element in 
each individual man the supreme judge of the moral merits of all his 
acts. The writer, though differing greatly from both, manifests strong 
sympathy with the most important truths held by the intuitional philoso- 
ar. He regards man placed in this world in possession of certain desires, 
sentiments, and activities, which differ in quality. Each has a legitimate 
object of action, and upon the attainment of their several objects there is 
a corresponding satisfaction. These objects are classified with sufficient 
accuracy for moral —. as appetitive, social, intellectual, esthetic, 
moral, and religious. In this province of emotional activities the will is 
the arbiter appointed to mark the limits and rights of these forces. Until 
there occurs a conflict of one activity with another, there is no moral 
element in the emotions that accompany them; with its occurrence, how- 
ever, there ensues the feeling of complacency or displacency ; in other 
terms, of felicity or infelicity. The quantity of the felicity is the 
criterion in non-conflicting acts, the quality in all conflicting ones. The 
quantity of felicities is measured by an intellectual operation, the quality 
is determined by a feeling, which he describes as an instructive sentient 
discrimination of the quality of felicities. This feeling is accompanied with 
a sense of imperativeness or law. Law does not assume the function of 
discriminating and indicating the right, it only follows in the wake of the 
discriminating felicity. This sense of law is a feeling of Force, which is ulti- 
mately traced to a sense of pain, and forms the coercive element of law. But 
there are forces acting upon the will arising from the contemplation of 
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the felicitous end of acts, and these form the attractive element of law. 
Felicity is, therefore, the great discriminator of the rightness and 
wrongness of acts. Of these felicities he makes the sentimentsof jus- 
tice supreme. Such are the principal points in this analytical essay. 
We accord to the author the merit of having carefully analysed the 
moral phenomena into their rudimentary, germinal elements, especially on 
their physiological and psychological side, of having made an important 
distinction between conscience or moral sense and that inheritance of 
precepts and rules as the consolidation of human experience, into which 
we all enter; between transitive and intransitive acts, and between the 
rightness of acts and the morality of the agents. He has also succeeded 
in defining more precisely the meaning of several terms in the vocabulary 
of morals, which, through wear and tear, have become very inexact in 
their application. But, notwithstanding these manifold merits, we can- 
not regard the question as set at rest by this most recent attempt. His 
arrangements of the emotional and intellectual phenomena are too 
artificial to be true to nature; his physiology outweighs his psychology ; 
the spiritual element in man is made to contribute too little; his ana- 
lysis is applied to what we believe to be simple, indefinable ideas; we 
are also of opinion that conscience is a power, and not merely a feeling 
which is ultimately reducible to a sense of pain as its origin, or made to 
exercise its functions merely by the quantity or quality of felicities. 


Science and Christian Thought. By Joun Duns, D.D., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edinburgh. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


If it were not so unphilosophical a thing to read defences of Chris- 
tianity against the manifold assaults of science, and ——- to consider 
the force of the arguments of the latter, we should be disposed very 
strongly to recommend this little book; the value of which is in an 
inverse ratio to its size and pretension. Dr. Duns, himself a scientific 
man, not only maintains the truth of the records of Scripture, but he 
compels science to render to it the homage of her ascertained facts. 
They are only the hypotheses of science that presume the erroneousness 
of Scripture, the unequivocal conclusions of science are in perfect 
harmony with it. A more able handbook to the chief questions now 
at issue between scientific men and theologians it would be difficult to 
find, and superfluous to desire. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Philosophie de ? Art. Par H. Taine. Paris: Germer Bailliére. 
1865. 

Philosophie de l Art en Italie. Par H. Taine. Paris: Germer 
Bailliére. 1866. 


The value of Positivism, in its relation to art, is generally conceived to 
lie in its genuine eclecticism. And yet there are qualifying elements. A 
careful re-perusal of M. Taine’s latest books have brought these before 
us with peculiar force. M. Taine we believe to be pre-eminently a just- 
minded man: if not deep, he is clear so far as he goes ; he is sober and 
methodic, and has a certain generosity of his own. If positivism is 
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equal to interpreting art in the widest sense, he, in our opinion, is as 
likely to succeed as any of his school. But he has one fatal defect. 
When Goethe said that enthusiasm was the one thing necessary to 
history he unconsciously intimated the impossibility of such a philo- 
sophy as that of M. Taine. Properly speaking, M. Taine’s titles are 
iavdinateey misnomers: his spirit is directly opposed to the construction 
of any philosophy of art, that is, such a philosophy as Hegel or Schelling, 
Kant or Cousin, aimed at ; and it is simply because of this that Goethe's 
axiom so forcibly applies to him. He-does not start from certain neces- 
sary principles, and from these proceed to facts: from facts he ascends (?) 
to certain external and merely regulative laws of ‘ production’ and ‘ dis- 
‘tribution,’ which, he persistently deals with in the historic, and not in 
the philosophic spirit; for he uniformly refuses to classify by essential 
ale, or to trace phenomena to their deeper and perennial roots. Yet 
a philosophy of art to be of any value must not only recognise these, 
but base itself upon them. And, moreover, it is only by reference to 
some such ground that eclecticism can be truly interpretive. The eclecti- 
cism, whose last result is to range works of art on the shelves of a museum 
(and here we only use one of M. Taine’s own figures), where the value 
attached to each specimen is very much the same, is and can be no 
true eclecticism; and we prefer to think of Goethe turning away from the 
antique busts and statues at Dresden, to delight himself with the home- 
liness and truth of the Dutch pictures. 

That the result of Taine’s system is such as we have indicated very 
clearly appears. The law of art-production with him is a sort of ‘natural 
* selection,’ the all-powerful determining elements being the character 
and manners of the time. That there could by possibility be a deeper 
law struggling to reveal itself through these dim and clouded media, or 
that the essential elements in the artist are those which pertain to all time, 
he does not even dream. That Aischylus, for instance, remains a 
teacher even for Christian men, while the mass of contemporary Greek 
literature is practically dead, for the reason that he wrote a higher 
something ‘ between the lines,’ would be scornfully put aside as arrant 
mysticism. The productions of the human imagination—the finest out- 
come of the human soul, he persists, can be judged and classified only 
as animated nature is, ‘ by the ensemble of external conditions ;’ and so 
A throwing the element of emotion out of view, art loses its distinctive 
character, and ceases to be differentiated from science. ‘Un certain nom- 
‘bre de circonstances régnantes’ determine the general state of spirit and 
of manners ; and he proceeds thus to illustrate the law :‘ De méme qu’ily 
‘a une température physique qui, par ses variations, détermine l’apparition 
‘de telle ou telle espéce de plantes ; de méme ily a une température moral 
* qui, par ses variations, determine l’apparition de telle ou telle espéce 
‘d'art.’ And, again, ‘Les euvres d'art rangées par familles dans les 
‘musées et les bibliothéques, comme les plantes dans un herbier et les 
‘animaux dans un muséum. On peut appliquer l’analyse aux uns 
‘comme aux autres, chercher ce qu’est une wuvre d’arten général comme 
‘on cherche ce qu’est une plante ou un animal en général.’ 

The element by which the media of production and distribution is 
being constantly perturbed is thus thrown wholly out of sight. The 
freedom and unconquerable aspiration of the human race, which is the 
main factor, the essential determining element in art, is not recognised ; 
and the merely circumstantial one—the character and manners of the 
time—is erected into its place. Now, as the one has to do with the spirit, 
and the other with the form, it follows that M. Taine has not co-ordinated 
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laws, but only ascertained certain facts of form, which may be useful to 
those engaged in constructing a philosophy of art, but no more. And 
here we discover the main element of truth and of value in M. Taine’s 
criticism. The artist can never wholly isolate himself from his own age ; 
the form of his work will mirror it in its main features to the end of time, 
and will have the more historic value the more clearly we can read it 
there; but there is a question beyond that of its production—the ques- 
tion of its vital life and power of continuance; and whether it shall 
continue through the ages a familiar and accredited ‘ thing of beauty’ 
depends upon the measure in which the fly of a period has been closed 
in the clear amber of the universal. M. Taine provides the material to 
enable us to form such a judgment, if we will take the pains. 

The ‘Philosophie de l’Art en Italie,’ is an attempt to establish these 
positions by reference to the Art of the Renaissance. M. Taine makes 
some very keen remarks upon the greater paintings, and gives many 
interesting extracts from memoirs, and from chronicles and records. 
On these he descants in a lively way, drawing his own inferences as to 
the manners and tendencies of the period—the energetic sensuality, the 
picturesque taste, the poetic. feeling, and the love of literature, which 
then characterised high and low, and out of which sprang the rich 
blossoming of art, which he is concerned to explain and classify. There 
are abundant evidences of loving labour and great care, while here aud 
there, too, we have proofs of a tendency to generalise particulars rather 
hastily because they are true to the strict requirements of the Positivist 
code. Above all, there is occasionally a fine play of antithetic represen- 
tations, and the work is interesting chiefly as a piece of clear energetic 
writing, and a powerful reflection of a remarkable period of European 
history. We cannot help regretfully feeling, however, that M. Taine’s 
great defect springs from his rere fete and his inability to grasp the 
mighty significance of Christianity in its relation to all later art. 1t has 
introduced a wholly new element into modern culture, and has supplied a 
new basis for art, loving set the human soul above all external condi- 
tions, by claiming from all men the same allegiance and bringing to them 
the same freedom—a fact which, as it lies at the very root of modern 
life, must greatly modify the spirit of art and extend its limits, making 
it substantially different from what it was in classic times when the 
equilibrium between spirit and form was perfect; or, indeed, we might 
say, when these two elements were identical, and when art could be 
faithfully read and interpreted from the material or natural side alone. 
It is not without significance that Victor de Laprade, in his last work, 
speaks of the grandeur of Christian revelation having so disturbed the 
classic equilibrium as between spirit and form, soul and body, that 
sculpture (and was not all classic art in its form statuesque?) cannot be 
regarded as a Christian art. 


Sermons par Eugéne Bersier. 2° Volumes. Megrueis. 1866. 


M. Bersier has attained, within a very short time, a distinguished 
osition among French evangelical preachers. Gifted with eminent 
iterary talents, using the French language with unusual skill, uniting a 
graceful imagination to a sensibility that communicates itself to his 
hearers, veiling a subtle dialectic art under the elegant simplicity of a 
clear and animated mode of expression, he employs these noble endow- 
ments in the service of Christian convictions that are at once enlarged 
and steadfast. The bent of his nature has hitherto led him to take up 
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moral. subjects by preference, and he treats these with a rare psycho- 
logical sagacity, and at the same time with a — earnestness, that 
bends at the foot of the cross, before Him who is not only our model, 
but more especially our crucified Saviour ; and who has founded, on the 
mystery of redemption, that grand morality of self-sacrificing love which 
rises so high above all worldly proprieties. M. Bersier addresses himself 
to the heart and conscience, and avoids those abstract generalities which 
prevent a sermon from being distinct or effective ; while preaching the 
eternal morality of the Gospel, he combats the particular failings of 
contemporary society ; and he thus succeeds in being practical without 
transgressing the dignity of the pulpit. The titles of the principal 
sermons in this new volume, which has rapidly reached its second 
edition, will suffice to show its interesting character :—A Court Preacher, 
Lives Lost, Foolishness and Power, the Sins of Others, Repentance, 
Little Things, Discouragement, Lazarus at the Rich Man’s Gate. These 
discourses will be among those that float on the current of modern 
literature, because they combine with real intrinsic merit those qualities 
of outward form which alone secure to thoughts a prolonged existence. 
We feel sure, moreover, that this is a book which would lose little by 
translation. 


Le Fils de Homme. Conférences par M. Covtin. Genéve: 
Cherbulierg. 1866. 


M. Coulin is the most eloquent preacher in the Church of Geneva ; and 
the evangelical cause counts him among its most zealous upholders. He 
is a brilliant representative of the oratorical school of his country, which 
has always been distinguished for splendour of language, prorat is of 
action, and breadth of expression. We cannot conceal from ourselves 
that his style, considered in itself, is somewhat antiquated. Modern 
thought, being accustomed to a more rapid movement, does not care to 
draw after it the graceful folds of the sumptuous toga. But M. Coulin 
has done well, nevertheless, to clothe his discourse in these folds; for 
under that ornate style the Christian heart beats with so much warmth, 
that the principal evils of the Genevan school are nullified, and its 
advantages alone remain. The discussions of which we are now 
speaking produced a great impression both at Geneva and at Paris, 
dacuting bens audiences in both places. They turn upon one of those 
subjects which have especially occupied the minds of men since the 
controversy raised by Renan’s book. The image of Christ is so presented 
to us as that we may first admire and then adore Him, like the Centurion 
who, after beholding His crucifixion, said first, ‘Certainly this was a 
‘ righteous man,’ but afterwards exclaimed, ‘Truly this was the Son of 
‘God.’ Every page gives evidence-of a holy pier | fervent love for the 
person of the Saviour, whose praise is celebrated in terms that are often 
grand and glowing. We now and then regret, indeed, that the thread 
which should hold the pearls together is not as distinct as could be 
wished. The thoughts are not sufficiently connected; but the gravest 
charge which we bring against M. Coulin is, that he has attempted an 
impossibility by seeking to separate in his remarks between Jesus the 
Son of man and the Son of God. He believes alike in both, and his 
single design has been to lead us from the one to the other; but such 
precise distinctions, a possible in metaphysical abstractions, are 
wholly inconsistent with a life-like portrait. ‘he human and the Divine 
interpenetrate too completely in Jesus Christ for us to trace the limits of 
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the two elements; and M. Coulin constantly impinges on the domain 

which he intended to reserve to a later period. This it is that gives a 

somewhat artificial character to these beautiful discussions. It is better 

to hold simply to the God-man than to describe successively the man and 

the God while still asserting the unity of the person. These reservations, 

however, do not prevent the discussions from being in the highest degree 
rofitable. They bear the stamp of an elevated mind and a deeply pious 
eart, finding expression in most fascinating eloquence. 


Jésus Christ, son Temps, sa Vie, son Gluvre. Par E. ve 
PressEnsk. 3° Edition. 


We may content ourselves with announcing the third edition of this 
work, which is already known to our readers. The fact tiiat three 
editions of so grave a book should have been called for within six months 
affords surely a convincing proof that the religious question has assumed 
for some years past a very prominent interest and importance in the 
French mind. e have already expressed our estimate of the man 
great and noble qualities of M. de Pressensé’s eloquent and learne 
reply to the Vie de Jésus. It is one of the completest and most fasci- 
nating delineations of our Lord ever given to the world. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Don Chasdai Creskas’ religionsphilosophische Lehren in ihrem 
geschichtlichen Einflusse—The Historical influence of Don 
Chasdai Creskas’ views of the Philosophy of Religion. 
Von Dr. M. Joer, Rabbi at Breslau. Breslau: H. Skutsch. 
London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


The Jews are now, and have been since the time of Moses Mendelssohn, 
developing a literary activity, of which far too little notice is taken _ 
by the Christian world. We are too apt to form our conception of the 
fone from the old clothesman, or jeweller, or ready-made clothes’ dealer ; 
and accordingly ask no further questions about them. As they play an 
important part in the financial world, so do their eminent men fully ex- 
pect to exercise, ere long, a decided influence on the course of religious 
belief, thought, and life. They figure to themselves a position in the 
future, like in dignity though unlike enough in character, to that fore- 
told them by some of our enthusiastic supporters of Jewish missions. 
One service, however, is being rendered to the history of human thought, 
by able men like Drs. Qunz, Geiger, Frankel, Perles, Beer, Joel, and 
others—a service which in some respects they are most competent to 
render—namely, investigating Jewish philosophical and theological liter- 
ature from the tenth century onwards, and pointing out its connection 
with the literature of Christendom. 

Chasdai Creskas lived towards the end of the fourteenth century in 
Spain; devoted himself to theological and philosophical pursuits ; acquired 
a position as an authority on Talmudical questions, and especially endea- 
voured to undermine the authority then conceded both by Jews and 
Christians to Aristotle and his philosophy. Though he wrote a treatise 
against Christianity, his principal work, entitled Or Adonai, “ Light of 
God,” is a defence of Jewish orthodoxy against the mixture of revela- 
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tion and philosophy found in the works of Gersonides, Maimonides, 
and other eminent Jews. 

Those who desire information about these times and movements will 
find Dr. Joel’s little work of value. 

Another book, published also in Breslau, which contains the criticisms 
of Dunasch ben Labrat, a Jew who lived about the middle of the tenth 
century, on passages from Loadia’s Arabic translation of the Old Testa- 
ment will be of interest to Hebrew scholars. 


Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in 
der Gegenwart.—(History of Materialism, and a critical 
estimate of its significance at the present time). Von 
Frievertca Lanet. Iserlohn: Badesker. 
London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


The chief aim of the above work is to sketch the history of the develop- 
ment of Materialism from its earliest beginnings in Greek philosophy to 
the sensualistic systems of the present day. The Author passes successively 
in review Democritus, Aristippus, Epicurus, and Lucretius; and after 
briefly noticing the elements akin to Materialism in the early ages of 
Christianity and during the Middle Ages, goes on to the materialists of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Gassendi, Hobbes, de la 
Mettrie and so forth. At this point the first period of the history 
terminates. The second period commences with Kant’s philosophical 
critique of Materialism, and includes all the recent attempts to establish 
Materialism by properly philosophical and exact scientific methods 
made by Feuerbach, Vogt, Moleschott, Biichner, Czolbe, and others. 
Herr Lange’s work is far from being as complete as he might have 
made it. To some writers he devotes undue space; Comte he scarcely 
notices at all; and phenomena such as English secularism are passed 
over in complete silence. The author’s own principles, so far as they 
are expounded in his work, are unsatisfactory enough; he thinks that 
science and religion must be content to move on alongside of each 
other, each contradicting but neither seeking a thorough reconciliation 
with the other. The terms which he employs when referring to theolo- 

ians and others who think that religion and science can be brought into 

armony, are not such as to awaken much confidence in his tendencies. 
Still the work fills up a gap and brings together materials that may be 
useful even to those who differ toto ce/o from its author. 


Beitriige zum Schriftverstdndniss in Predigten.—(Contributions 
to the understanding of Scripture, in Sermons.) Von Dr. 
F. L. Sremeyer, Professor of Theology, Berlin. Berlin: 
Wiegandt & Grieben. London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


Dr. Steinmeyer’s sermons are for the few. He is preacher to the 
University of Berlin, and has a select audience. The thoughtless com- 
plain that they do not understand him ; the thoughtful say that he deals 
out good strong food. The judgment of the latter is certainly the true 
one. Dr. Steinmeyer’s method is to take the central idea of his texts 
and work it thoroughly out; and in doing so he displays the subtlety 
and vigour for which he is distinguished as a theologian. If he has any 
fault it is that of occasionally being perhaps too subtle. We commend 
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the above volume to those who wish to be instructed and edified them- 
selves, and who are interested to know something of the higher class of 
German preachers. Among the texts discussed are Hebrews xii., 14, 
under the title ‘The way of peace ;’ John ix., 1—3, ‘The meaning of 
trouble ;’ Matthew xiii., 28, ‘The enemy hath done this;’ 1 Samuel 
xv., 22, ‘Obedience and sacrifice;’ Romans xiv., 7—9, ‘Life and 
death.” 


David, der Konig von Israel—(David, King of Israel.) Von 
Dr. F. W. Krummacuer. Berlin: Wiegandt & Grieben. 
London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


This is also a collection of sermons, on one of the most interesting 
figures of Old Testament history, by a preacher whose name is too 
well known in England to need any special recommendation. The 
sermons on David are worthy to be classed with those on Elijah and 
Elisha, which in their English dress have edified and consoled thousands 
of our countrymen. Dr. Krummacher is as eminent in his way as Dr. 
Steinmeyer is in his ; but the former addresses a far larger audience than 
the latter. We understand that a translation is about to be published 
by the Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh; and we trust that it may prove as 
enjoyable as the original. Some of the sermons are almost as ex- 
citing as a novel, so vividly do they pourtray the inner and outer life of 
the Royal Singer of Israel. We strongly advise all who can read the 
language to procure the German original. 


Des Heiligen Augustinus speculative Lehre von Gott dem 
Dreieinigen.-—(St. Augustine’s speculative Doctrine of God 
the Triune). Von Professor Gancaur. Augsburg: B. 
Schmid. London: Asher & Co. 1866. 


Another learned work by a Roman Catholic. We conclude that Pro- 
fessor Gangauf, however, belongs to the more enlightened school of 
German Catholics, from the circumstance of his being an admirer of the 
philosophical system of Giinther, an eminent Catholic thinker, whose 
works were condemned at Rome. The design of the present treatise, 
which is one of aseries on the metaphysics of St. Augustine, is to demon- 
strate from the writings of this great teacher of the Church the objective 


_ reality of the Trinity, in opposition to the unbelief which, under the cloud 


of science, has assailed this fundamental article of the Christian Faith. 
After an introduction on the general character of Augustine’s work ‘De 
Trinitate Dei,’ its occasion, point of view, course of thought and fate, 
he discusses his subject under the following heads :—1. Of the Existence 
of God. 2. Of the Nature of God. 3. Of the analogies to the Trinity 
in the creature. 4. Of the Divine subject-objectification. Numerous 

uotations from Augustine are an excellent feature of the treatise ; 
these quotations in fact form more than half the book. 
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